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PREFACE 


This book is a revised version of my Ph.D. thesis submitted to the 
University of Mysore. In the years that followed the completion of the 
thesis, there were many demands for a copy of it from educated native 
Khazhas as well as linguists. However, I resisted the temptation of its 
publication with the intention of updating it. 

One of the reasons for the delay in publication is that, for 
languages that have been sufficiently deeply studied we can be reasonably 
certain of its accuracy when fully substantiated examples are cited in the 
discussion, and the new propositions, or the newly emerging terminologies 
applied to support the claim can be reasonably controlled by public debate. 
Unfortunately, however, a less known language like Khezha, which has 
never been studied in any form by any linguist in the past, the data I 
posited was felt insufficient to substantiate my claim. It is prompt to miss 
accuracy despite the advertent effort I have rendered. This is so, because 
language, whether developed or undeveloped, is universally the same in its 
functional traits. It is an adaptive behavior of humans and beyond the 
reach of an individual researcher to explore the dept of a language to the 
level of one’s satisfaction. The major impairment is that, there is hardly 
any other scholar to bring in additional data from other sources to counter 
the claim and update or refine the earlier studies. 

Another problem that I faced is that, there are a variety of 
propositions and new terminologies emerged from different sources in 
linguistic studies, particularly from the newly explored languages. This 
has become another additional burden for a writer like me who had to 
acquaint himself with different emerging terminologies and propositions 
to be suitably applied in the present work. 

In spite of the advertent effort I have rendered in analyzing the data 
from my own intuition and also in consultation with other native speakers 
of Khezha, I am sure, there will still be scope to further refine the work. 
Whatever shortcomings I am alone responsible. 
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Abbreviations used in this book: 


Abl 

ablative 

adj 

adjective 

adv 

adverb 

asp 

aspectual 

Asp 

aspirated consonant 

Attr 

attributive 

Ben 

benefactive 

C 

consonant 

Caus 

causative 

comp 

comparative degree 

cone 

concessive 

conj 

conjunction 

def 

definitive 

des 

desiderative 

det 

determiner 

D1 

dual number 

Eg- 

for example 

emph. 

emphatic 

esp 

especially 

exc 

exclamation 

Fem 

feminine 

Fut 

future tense 

Gen 

genitive 

H 

high tone 

imp 

imperative 

inst 

instrumental 

inter 

interrogative 

iv 

intransitive verb 

ir 

irealis 

L 

low tone 

loc 

locative 

M 

mid tone 

md 

mood 

masc 

masculine gender 

N 

noun 

neg 

negative 

neu 

neuter 

nom 

nominative 

nomz 

nominalizer 





NP 

Num 

O 

opt 

part 

PI 

PP 

pot 

pron 

R 

re 

rep 

Rpr 

S 

Sg 

Soc 

subj 

sup 

tv. 

Uh 

UR 

Unasp 

v 

vd 

vl 

V 

VB 

VP 


noun phrase 

numeral 

object 

optative 

particle 

plural number 

postposition 

potential mood 

pronoun 

rounded lips 

realis 

reportage 

relative pronoun 

subject, sentence 

singular number 

sociative 

subjunctive 

superlative degree 

transitive verb 

Unspecific number of human noun 
Unrounded lips 
Unaspirated consonant 
vowel 

voiced consonant sound 

voiceless consonant sound 

verb 

Verbal 

verb phrase 
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Symbols used in this book: 


0 


> 

< 

* 


[] 

// 

() 

H 

L 

M 

e 

§ 

z 

e 

2 

ii 


zero morpheme; 

between two elements indicates free variant, eg. ro ~ sonii- 
on top of a phoneme indicates nasal sound, eg fv 
becomes; ’ 

forms from; 

before a word indicates ungrammatical- 
(i) before a morpheme indicates suffix, eg. -e women's name’, 
g., Khalo man s name’, Khaloe 'woman’s name’- 

fromwe'go'd' emC ^ ^ “ “■ goodness' 


(ii) minus, as opposed to plus; 

( 1 ) boundary between morpheme or word as in, lo 'to own’ + m 
desire or wish’ become loni 'want’ 

(ii) plus, as opposed to minus; 

phonetic; 

phonemic 


bracket indicates optional or literal meaning 
high tone 
low tone 
mid tone 

is phonetic symbol equivalent to native letter 6 
is phonitic symbol equivalent to native letter sh 
is phonetic symbol equivalent to native letter zh 
is phonetic symbol equivalent to native letter ch 
is phonetic symbol equivalent to native letter ng 
is phonetic symbol equivalent to native letter q 
is native letter representing phonetic symbol. 


tow e ione C asVn m^V| ChaP ' h’ ‘ haVe USed native spellin 8 for vowel W 
ow tone as in, Ihy [Ihi] live’. However, some words keep on changing their 

r ■ For such cases - ,he ,ctter “ i " * 

^owm^ 

No hi -you °* er S,tuatl0n “ can a * ain mid tone as, 
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Similarly, except in Phonology Chapter, I have used -h for low tone 
wherever there is contrastive meaning in all other Chapters as in, 
khah [kha] 'ask’ 
weh [we] 'shoot at’ 
throh [thro] 'go up’ 
puh [pu] 'tell’ and so on. 
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Part-I: Historical Background 


1.0. ETHNOLOGY 

1.1. THE NAME: 


Scholars who wrote about the Nagas used the name of Khczha in various 
ways. For instance, a century ago, Grierson (1904) called them Kezhama; 
Hutton (1921), Kezami, Kezama; while Marrison (1967) called them Khczha. 
Matisoff (1980) explains that the names “Kheja, Kheza and Khczha are co- 
allograms of a single name referring to a single group”. The names such as 
Kezhama, Kezami, Kezama, Kheja, Kheza and Khczha are all referred to the 
Khezhas. 

The name Khezha, seems to be of Angami (language of neighboring 
tribe) origin. Because the word, khczha [kheza] does not indicate any meaning in 
Khezha; whereas in Angami, the word keza [keza] “bigness” in Kohima village 
dialect and kezha [keza] "bigness” in Khonoma dialect are derived from 
adjective za/zha “big”. Hutton’s keza- is apparently recorded from the Kohima 
dialect, while Grierson’s from the Khonoma village dialect. Thus, the name 
Khezha appeared to be derived from the Angami proto-form kezha. The 
aspirated consonant of the initial syllable could be due to the influence of English 
sound pattern as the British in their official records had used this since colonial 
period. 

Further, as per the historical tradition of the Khezhas, it is said that it was 
kehnti ’taboo’ for a Khezha man unless replied with the expression, koza kadiemi 
'Khezha the great’ when a stranger asked his identity. 

The native Khezhas called them as kozhami, kuzami, kozarni ‘Khezha 
people’ (strong-earn-people, with literal meaning as 'people who earn the name 
by strength’) and kozhale, kuzale , kozale ‘Khezha language’. The analysis may 
indicate that all the above names are the proto-form of the original name Koza 
'the name of Khezha ancestor’, Kozami 'the offspring of Koza’, Kozale 
'language of Koza offspring’. 

These differences are due to geographical structure of dialectal variation 
and the controversy emerged when literature in Khczha was introduced. 1 his 
became inoperative for many years and became a stumbling block for the growth 
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of Khezha literature. In spite of the several attempts of the Khezha Literature 
Committee by way of discussions and negotiations it still remained a vicious 
circle Smce this could not go on indefinitely, the Literature Committee called all 
the village representatives and educated Khezhas to a convention at Zapami 
village from February 2 to 4, 1979 and resolved to be used the names “Kuzhami” 
for English equivalent 'people of Khezha’ and “Kuzhale” 'language of Khezha’ 
for all the purposes. However, some of the villagers did not fully satisfy with the 
resolution and wanted a review. 

Not only the growth of its literature, but this had also created serious 
problems in textbook preparation for school children. Realizing the emergence, 
the Literature Committee again convened the second convention at PfQtsero 
Town Committee Hall from 8 th -10' 1 ' November 2001, which reiterated the earlier 
resolution and unanimously approved by all the respective village representatives 
except one village. Subsequently, the Literature Committee also brought out a 
Quarterly Magazine known as “ICuzhami Sezhie Leshi” with its first issue, 
Zatho-2002 January-2002’. Unexpectedly, the magazine received tremendous 
response and cash donations poured in continuously from different sources, 
though the publisher never asked for such donations. 

1.2. ETHNICITY: 

Khezhas belong to Mongoloid race and share their physical features. 
Like others of Mongoloid group, they have a little flat nose and fold eyes, black 
hail with thin beard and moustache. Usually, their hair does not grow freely on 
the face. The hair which in childhood is often reddish in color, turns black later, 
its generally straight and very rarely curly. The color of their eyes is always 
brown; their complexion is yellowish. “The skins of both men and women are 
sometimes exceptionally fair, and ruddy, almost pink, tings may be noticed on 
their cheeks on which freckles, too, occasionally appear. As far as their persons 
go they are cleanly and wash frequently, even in cold weather - a quality only 
too rare amongst hill folk. Near the villages washing places are always to be 
found (Hutton, 1969:21)”. He further describes their physical features as “their 
stature, tall for hills men, is ordinarily about five feet nine and not infrequently 
goes up to six feet. Their bodies are usually lithe and frequently very fine 
developed, particularly as to the calf and chest and shoulders (ibid)”. 

1.3. HABITAT: 

Khezhas live in Phek district in the southeast Nagaland and Ukhrul 
district in the North-East Manipur. There are only fourteen (14) Khezha villages, 
but all of them are thickly populated as compared to the villages in the area. In 
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addition to the 14 villages, there were also two satellite or protectorate villages 
before India attained Independent namely, Theremi in the Western Zone and 
Metethrumi in the Eastern Zone. But during the Naga war of Independence, the 
situation became so severe that Theremi could not live in their village, hence 
abandoned the village and settled down with a bigger neighboring village 
Lasumi. As in the case of Metethrumi , according to the version of local people, in 
the early 1960s, the Naga soldiers shot down an airplane, which dropped rations 
for Indian soldiers in the vicinity of the village. This enraged the Indian soldiers 
and ultimately all the male population of the village were shot dead and 
thereafter the Indian soldiers burned down the village to ashes. Miraculously, a 
small boy escaped the bullet and ran into the jungle and was later found by some 
travelers of a neighbor village in the forest after a month. After this incident, the 
village remained jungle for several years. Very recently, the women of the village 
who married to other neighboring villages brought their families back to their 
ancestors’ village and resettled there. 

Of the 14 villages, Zhesami in Manipur and Pfuitsero in Nagaland, 
respectively, are sub-divisional headquarters. The villages are settled om linear 
order and are stretched along the Mampur-Nagaland boundary line from 
Khezhakenoma in the west to Zhesami in the east. According to the Government 
of India census 1981, there are 23,167 Khezha speakers. 

The neighboring tribes the forefathers of the Khezhas called them were, 
Engami (modem, Angami), Siiqami (modem, Chokri), Tepjumi (modem, Pomai), 
Tshiimezhomi (modem Serna and Rengma) and Melomi (modem, Phochun). 



Picture-1: A broken stone found in Khezhakeno village 1 . 


1 It is said that the stone was originally a magical stone. If a basket of paddy were 
scorched on it in the sun, it gave two baskets of paddy when gathered. The owner of the 
stone had three sons. When he became old, he distributed his other properties to the two 
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According to the oral history of the Khezhas, once upon a time a severe 
titta famine hit them, which was followed by erd epidemic’. They were so 
severe that Khezha population was immensely reduced to less than a quarter of 
the earlier population. A prosperous Kami village, for instance, that was 
consisted of more than seven hundred (700) houses was reduced to less than a 
hundred houses. Thus, we may speculate that more than 75% of the population 
must had been hit by the tribulation. The affliction was so severe that a word 
tracird famine-epidemic’ was coined (the vowel prefix e- in erd is assimilated to 
its adjacent vowel as etra+ero> traaro). Even to these days, a disobedient child is 
called, tradrond (famine-epidemic-child) 'a child of destruction’ in outrage 
expression. The situation became so unbearable that a group of people abandoned 
their villages in search of a better place. Khezha forefathers called them Tenyimi 
or tenimi [te+keni+mi (go-want-person) 'people who preferred to escape’]. The 
identity of these people has not been traced till today. The general belief is that 
they were scattered around and gradually assimilated with different tribes. 

In recent years, people of the Angamis claim that all these language 
communities such as Angami, Chokri, Khezha, Phoehuri, Pomai, Rengma, Zeme, 
Liangmai, Rongmai, Mao, etc., belong to the group, called Tenyimia 'people of 
Tenyi’. Accordingly, the original name of the language of Angami has also been 
renamed as Tenyidie (tenyi+language) 'language of Tenyi' with the claim that the 
Angami is the standard language of all the above language communities. 

However, this has not been well taken by other tribes. According to the 
Khezhas, the people so called Tenyimia in Angami, are actually those people who 
had abandoned their villages during tribulation of traiird. A plausible evidence to 
support this version is that, all the names of neighboring communities of Khezha 
can be conjoined with the base of a word,’ ele 'language, voice’ as in, Suc/ct/e 
language of Suqami’; Engale or Engamile 'language of Engami'; Tepjiile 
'language of Tepfumi’; Melomile 'language of Melomi’; TshiimezhomHe 
'language of Tshumezhomi’ and so on. But there never heard any of such 
language name called *Tenyile, in Khezha. Thus, it is explicit that, there never 
existed a language known as *Tenyile in the Khezha history. 


elder brothers and the magical stone to the youngest one. The elder brothers protested 
against it and thus picked up a querrel. Fearing the bloodshed, the mother brought a 
bundle of mustard plant straw that contains oil and some eggs, and set the stone on tire. 
As it burned, the stone burst off a crack like thunder and thus lost its magical power. 
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1.4. HOMELAND: 

The original homeland of the Khezhas is difficult to trace due to the lack 
of authentic sources of information. According to Khezha legend, there were two 
brothers living nearby a big lake. The elder brother put on his cowry kilt and 
moved upwards with his cattle. The younger brother then made a pig plate to 
cross the lake westwards. While crossing the lake, he moved upwards in search 
of his brother expecting that he might meet him at the end of the lake. But as he 
moved on, the lake became wider and wider and hence could not meet his brother 
when he reached the end of the lake. Even today, Khezhas believe that all the 
Nagas are the descendents of the younger brother, but till now they are not able 
to trace the descendents of the elder brother. 

There is also another version, which says that their ancestors were 
emerged out of a cave and then set up a new village called Meihmre (Hutton's 
Mekhroma). As per their oral literature, there are two specimens available with 
us. These antics, as claimed by the native Khezhas, were carried with them by 
the migrants and hence are still carefully preserved: one is a metal plate and the 
other is a paleolithic stone seat. They may be described briefly as per the 
observation made by the author. 

METAL PLATE: 

This specimen is preserved in Letromi village. The plate is round in 
shape; the bottom of it is smaller than its mouth, smoother at its bottom and about 
two and half inches in height. According to them, originally it was greenish in 
color, but since it is already old and rusted by now the original color is no more 
visible. The plate is worn out almost half of its portion. 



Picture-2: A broken metal plate partly broken and rusted, which is found in Letromi 
village. It is said that their forefathers carried with them at the time of migration. 
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PALAEOLITHIC STONE SEAT: 

This specimen is preserved in Leshemi village. The seat is necked 
designed and is ruddy in color. According to them, it was originally greenish in 
color, but it became ruddy after it was once burnt by the fire about thirty years 
ago. It is about 10” in height and 6” in diameter, vertically necked and 
horizontally round in shape. 

We may also consider the report made by Hutton (1967 .p8). Hutton, in 
his footnote reports as “It is undeniable that for some time migration in this part 
of the world has been from south to north, but it cannot be said how long this has 
been going on. Colonel L.W. Shakespear suggests that the Naga fancy for 
marine shells may point to a bygone home on the sea (History of Upper Assam, 
P-197)- In any case, the Nagas have very strong cultural affinities with the 
natives of the Asiatic Islands, notably Borneo, and the Philippine Islands, and 
perhaps physical affinities with some of them (Journal of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute, vol. xliv, p.57)”. 

In recent years some scholars like Chib (1984), Ganguli (1984) and 
Marrison (1967) tided to trace the original homeland of the Nagas by studying 
through different sources. However, they express different views. Chib and 
Gunguli, while collecting information from the Vedic literature, hold that, the 
Mongoloid groups entered into India about 2000 B.C. However, their opinions 
varied regarding the route of their migration. According to Ganguli, the presence 
of the Mongoloid groups in the sub-Himalayan region and northeastern India was 
noted by the 10 ,h century B.C when the books on the Vedas were compiled. The 
only routes permitting large-scale movements of immigrants who have 
penetrated into India from time immemorial, led through the mountain passes in 
northwest and in the northeast. It was not known for the people who penetrated 
from the East (Ganguli, 1984, p.2). The origin of the Naga race, according to 
her, is veiled in obscurity. Most probably they migrated towards their present 
homes from different directions across the mountains, possibly following the 
overland route or tracks extensively used by the Chinese-traders and embassies 
between China and India from China to Upper Burma and Assam (ibid, p.6). 

The difficulty in establishing accurate information Js that, although 
mentions were made about the presence of the Mongoloid race in various 
chronicles, no specification of the groups was made in any record. One obvious 
reason was their geographical and political isolations. In the opinion of Chib, the 
Nagas entered into India through Burma. Contrary to this version, Marrisson, 
who, basing on his classification of Naga languages, claims that, the Nagas 
originated their movements from Eastern Tibet and Western China. In the course 
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of their movements they split and entered the Naga Hills at different points. The 

following are the directions accounted by him: 

i) from Tibet, through the Dihang (Brahmaputra) valley, across the Upper 
Assam Valley, and thence into the northern Naga Hills, 

ii) from northern Burma, across the Patkai range, into the northern Naga Hills, 

iii) from North-East BunVia, across the river Chindwin, up the Nantaleik (Tizu) 
valley, into the central Naga Hills, 

iv) from the Manipur valley northwards, to the southern Naga Hills, and 
onwards by the Doyang valley, 

v) from the Manipur valley and thence by the Upper Barak valley into the 
Barail range. 



b The Ethnology of the Khezhas & the Khezha Grammar 

1.5. WEAPONS: 

Khezhas had different types of weapons used for hunting animals, birds 
and warfare*. They are discussed under different heads: 

emhi 'spear’ : There are three different types of spear. Each spear has 
its own name such as mhidzii, inhire, and mliiranihi. The length of the shaft of 
spears is almost equal in all the cases, about six feet. 

mhidzii: It is the most ordinary one that has no metal shank and is used 
for hunting animals only. 

mhire: It is the most common spear, used for both hunting animals as 
well as in the warfare. It has plain metal shank on the head, sharp and pointed 
end and ear-like design at the neck. The spear is usually swathed with some red 
clothes below the shank, but removed when used for hunting animals. 

mhiramhi: It has a huge shank adorned by a series of purely ornamental 
barbs out from the solid metal. The barbs that are regular and bilateral; vary 
according to the martial achievements of the owner, but usually not more than 
five barbs on each side. It is swathed with long hair dyed red and black mix. 

tsubuh (helmet) and mezhi (shield): Khezha warriors wore helmets and 
shields of wicked work mainly to cover the more vulnerable parts of the body at 
the time of fighting enemies. The shield is large enough to ward off the entire 
body, but very light and easily maneuverable. It is made of a long strip of 
buffalo or rnithun hide about five feet length, two and half foot breadth and 
narrow down to one and half feet at the bottom. It is suspended by a rope going 
over the right shoulder to be manipulated by the left hand with the aid of a small 
horizontal cane handle set low inside of the shield. The helmets are made of 
animal skins like tiger or bear, which covers the head. 

elu’: It is a kind of bow made of bamboo slat with a string made of cane 
stretched between the ends of the slat, used for shooting birds or small animals. 
The ends of the string is rolled with strong cotton thread and looped. Its bullet is 
a small ball projectile made of a special variety of clay. [For the bed of the bullet, 
the string is separated into two equal parts at the middle and put two spikes about 
half an inch in length in between leaving about half and inch apart and 
enwrapped them with a thin cane, and rolled over them with a strong cotton 


2 Some minor weapons such as traps and snares may differ from village to village. 
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thread so that its shape becomes square, netted them tightly so that the bullet can 
stay on it firmly while pulling the string for shooting.] At the middle of the slat a 
wooden handle is affixed so that it is convenient to shoot so also increasing the 
force of the flying bullet. 

tsutholii: It is a kind of cross bow consisting of a bow fixed cross-wise 
on a wooden stock, with groove on the stock to direct the arrow, which is used 
for hunting bigger animals. Near the butt of the stock is a trigger to take the 
pulled string enabling the shooter aim at the target and shoot by pulling the 
trigger. The shaft of the arrow is made of a variety of small bamboo stem about 
one feet long with thin and pointed head made of metal at one end and flight- 
stabilizing feathers or a variety of dry leaf cut into triangular shape at the other. 

traps and snares: Traps and snares are largely used by the Khezhas. 
There are several types of traps and snares for different size of animals and birds, 
for big animals like, bear, deer, etc., they employ trobuh ‘pitfall or ditch’; while 
for the smaller animals and birds they employ kbsa, tsheke. els he, kebuh and 
ehtse. 


kosa: It is made of bamboo slat of a triangular shape at one end. The slat 
is split into two at the side of the triangle, which has for its base a sh ip of 
bamboo extending about four feet beyond the double side of the triangle. From 
the end of this bamboo slat to the foot of the double side is a fiber thong 
containing a bamboo spike. To set the trigger, the bamboo slat is falcated like a 
sickle and the near end of the thong is gathered in a loop inside the triangle 
through the double side. The point of the spike is set on the apex, and a string 
with a small peg (which acts as trigger) is attached that runs from the thick end of 
the spike to the double side against which the peg is held in place by a thin twig 
of any stem of grass running across the loop of twig inside the triangle. When 
the victim touches the twig, its neck is held between the thong and the double 
side of the triangle. This is employed to catch any type of wading birds or 
animals as big as jungle cals. 

tsheke: This is employed mostly to catch bigger animals or birds. It 
consists of a bough or stout bamboo slat that is bent down as a spring. The spring 
contains two strings. The first one is shorter, which holds a notched wooden peg 
(which acts as trigger)) at one end and the other end is fastened on to the butt of 
the spring. The second one is longer, which is also tied on to the butt and at the 
other end of it is a slipknot, which is driven into the ground as the spring is bent 
down so that the loop of it is securely fixed at the lair to enable animal insert its 
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head into it as it passes through. 1 he path of the animal is made narrowed down 
to the required level by walling the surroundings of the lair so as to induce 
animal take that path ensuring that it does not sneak off from the other side of the 
path. Each side of the path is a sturdy stick that is pinned down deep into the 
ground, another stick is again securely tied in horizontal position joining the two 
vertical sticks on top of the path. This stick in the horizontal position is then 
caught back in the notched wooden peg as the shorter string that holds the trigger 
pulls down the slat, from which it is freed at once when the victim touches it. The 
victim is then whipped up off the ground by the slipknot beyond possibility of 
escape. 


etshe: It is made of strong fiber or the hair of horsetail. The hair of 
horsetail, for instance, about ten pieces of it are spun together and looped. The 
knot of the loop is made pliant enough by projecting a small loop at the end 
allowing the fiber pass through it. The jungle of each side of the lair is fenced so 
as to induce the victim to take the required path (similar with procedure for 
tsheke) A stick is placed above the lair and tied on it with the loop. The loop is 
then hanged down to block the lair. To make the loop from being displaced, a 
small peg is split into two at one end and the loop is gripped between it, then 
nailed down the other end into the ground. When the head of the victim is 
inserted into the loop, the neck is caught when it moves forward. The more the 
victim struggles the fiercer the fiber becomes. This is employed mostly to catch 
jungle fowls. 

kebuh: The projection of kebuh is simple as compared to other types of 
traps. A log is weighed with heavy stone and placed over a run in such a way 
that the animal when passing underneath displaces a stick, which releases the 
string by which the log is suspended. This sort of trap is usually employed for 
the smaller animals, while jungle cats or other bigger animals, such a trap is 
baited by a live mouse tied by a string to a peg in a hole in the side of a hillock, at 
the edges of paddy-field, etc. 

ehtse : A kind of bird-lime for catching birds is made from the gum of 
trees or a kind of seed. It is employed for two purposes such as fruit feeding and 
drinking. For fruit feeding, the gum is spread along the sticks about one foot 
long and nailed on the boughs of the tree. The wings of the victim are caught 
when it touches the stick and thus it will simply fall down on the ground when its 
wings are caught. As for drinking, the gum is spread along the stem of the grass, 
about two feet long and nailed near the water where the birds are expected to 
wade. The victim’s leg, feather, wings and so on would be caught 
instantaneously when it touches the stick. 
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trobuh: Deep pitfall covered over which is a light layer of earth and 
leaves concealing the ditch are usually employed for catching big animals, 
especially deer and bear. Within the ditch, the stakes, which are sharp-pointed 
bamboo skewers, are also skillfully placed. 

1.6. WARFARE AND HEAD HUNTING: 

Khezhas abandoned the practice of headhunting after they became the 
subjects of the British about a century ago. It was never known in Khezha 
history that a Khezha village waged war against another Khezha village, but 
confrontation between a Khezha village against a non-Khezha village usually 
occurred because of boundary disputes or that some men of either village took 
away the head of somebody or cold-bloodedly murdered, or mere lust of human 
head. In such cases, the war was usually declared by sending a messenger or 
diplomat known as detni to the village with which there was dispute. Of course, 
it was not necessary to be prefaced by a formal declaration. In the first instance, 
the village might be ambushed or raided by a well-organized force. After that, 
the war would simply continue as a mere series of head-taking raids by one or 
more warriors. Cases of conquest were never heard in Khezha history. 

Before setting out on a war expedition, the leader of the party must, first 
of all, consult thozo 'omen, examination of fortune’ by strangling a fowl. The 
thozo was considered good if the right leg of the fowl crossed over the left when 
it dies. This fowl would then be cooked and partaken by all the warriors of llie 
party. They should not touch any women that night, for they believed that then- 
spirit (rokwe) might become weak. They should not carry their spears pointing 
back over their shoulders, but must carry them pointing forwards or straight 
upright, nor should they wear the seams of the clothes inwards when going for 
war expedition. 

The taking of enemy head was practiced simply to show the evidence for 
truth that a warrior had killed enemy. Therefore when a warrior killed more 
number of enemies and could not carry their heads, he might simply lake the ears 
of the victims. Because the killer of enemy was entitled to certain distinctive 
articles of dress, and without producing proof of it, he would not get such 
entitlement. 

When two villages are engaged in war, they would appoint a diplomat. 
denii, from both sides. The demi’s duty was to return the heads taken by the 
other village. Thus, one significant difference between some other tribes of 
Nagas, Konyak for example, and the Khezhas is that, the Khezhas never took 
enemy head as a trophy. The head would be returned to the family of the victim 
after all the required rituals were accomplished. Sometimes, they would mediate 
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for peace treaty. If the peace treaty were agreed upon by both sides to end 
hostilities, they would do so by taking oath. The demi or a neutral village would 
administer the oath of the treaty. The sentences of the oath were usually uttered 
as, “If any man of my village break this peace treaty first, so long as water flows 
in my springs and so long as the sun and the moon remain in the heaven, shall my 
men be defeated, and much blood shall flow on my side”. 

They then would organize feasts together. To begin with, one village 
would go to the other village and the host village would incur for the feast and 
vice versa the following year. All the men-folk of the guest village would go 
decorating themselves with traditional dresses and singing. On their arrival, the 
men-folk of the host village would pick them up one by one and take them as 
friend. From that day onwards they would become friends. If the population of 
the guest village was more than the host village, then each man could receive 
more than one friend. Both the village boys would play different kind of games 
and sports, eat, drink and sing together on the following day. The guest would 
then go back to their village on the third day. 

If a Khezha village waged war against a non-Khezha village and was in a 
disadvantageous position, they might request any other Khezha village lot- 
assistance. If not, they would not be interfered by any other village. However, in 
the case of destroying the village by burning or any other means such that a 
Khezha village was in distress, it was bound for other Khezha villages to come 
for their rescue. In the case of attack from by foreigners, whose intention was to 
conquer them, then in such occasions all the Khezha villages would organize 
their warriors and form a kind of unit to defend themselves. 

According to the oral history of the Khezhas, there were two of such 
instances. They called these enemies as Rigacii ‘people of up-wards’ 
(presumably the Meites) and Throqacii ‘people of down-wards’ (presumably the 
Ahoms). 

The first story goes as, once some villagers of Khezhas murdered the son 
of Riqacii king when he went out hunting animals and trespassed the forest of 
Khezha territory. As he did not return home, the king went out in search of his 
son for many days and at last found him murdered in the forest. The king then 
took a vow to avenge the murderer. Knowing fully well that the king of Rigacii 
would attack them some day, Khezhas also organized their warriors and prepared 
for battle. One day the king came with a large force. Khezha warriors then 
ambushed the invader at a deep stream and inflicted some casualties upon them. 
As the king was taken unaware he retreated for a moment. At that time there 
occurred heavy storm, which prevented him to proceed further. After that, the 
king withdrew his force. 

Another story goes as; the king of throgacii invaded western part of Naga 
inhabitant area. Thus, the war went on for several days. The Nagas suffered 
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heavy casualties and were at the verge of surrendering their territory to the 
invaders. Therefore, they requested reinforcement from the Khezha warriors The 
Khezhas then organized some of their good fighting warriors and sent them to 
defend the country. As the reinforcement came, the forces of the Nagas were 
strengthened and inflicted heavy casualties upon the invaders, thus compelling 
them to withdraw. h b 

Metshii Rokwe: 


Khezhas were great believers of odd number; especially number “seven’' 
It was never known that the Khezhas sent six or eight number of warriors in any 
wai expedition. The number of warriors must be either seven or fourteen, or 
additional seven and so on. Similarly, even in the setting up of new Khezha 
vHages ,t was believed that the metshii rokwe “spirit of public” would never 
establish its full strength till it is consisted of seven villages. It was believed that 
every village had its own metshii rokwe and was considered paramount 
importance. In some occasion it remained strong, but could be vice versa in some 
other occasion. Hie village would not be able to kill wild animal nor could they 
defeat enemy when it remained weak. Thus, the metshii rofove was believed to 
play veiy important role in time of danger. When the seven spirits joined hands 
that is, the spirits ot seven villages, even their warriors would fare well in time of 
fighting the enemy in the battlefield. This may be the reason that Khezha 

villages were consisted ol only fourteen: seven in the eastern range and another 
seven m the western range. 


Kozanothro: 


.. ™ ere wer r e ,nstances tha ‘ the Throqacu (Ahoms) from the north and 
Riqacu (Meiteis) from the north often invaded Naga villages with large armies 
and sometimes conquered them and demanded tribute from them. In such 
instance, Khezha villages would organized their warriors and repel the invaders 
at times the Ahoms from the north and the Meitheis from the south invaded 
the Naga village-states with their armies, conquered them and demanded tribute 
from them Sometimes they took Naga women away for marriage also The 
invasions, however, were short-lived, resulting in neither permanent occupation 
nor effective establishment of any authority of the invaders or subjugation of the 
hill men. Thus the country inhabited by the Naga tribes retained its independence 
for many centuries (Ganguli, 1984, p.7).” 

Besides repelling the invasion, there were also instances that when a 
village oi a neighboring tribe was in distress position in their conflict with 
another neighboring village, they would request Khezha warriors for their rescue 
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or in some instance simply take revenge on the enemy village. Therefore, out of 
their gratitude and recognition of the authority, the villages of many neighboring 
tribes used to offer kinds as a tribute known as Kozanothro “contribution of the 
Khezha children” to the Khezhas once in every year. 

This tribute was never colleted by force, by a free will and it was kehncii 
to reject or complain even if a house contributed just a handful of beans, a small 
lump of salt (local salt manufactured out of brine), or a single piece of bead. 
According to their history, the prominent items they collected as tributes were 
meci 'salt’, wici 'mithun horn’ (with which they made cup for drinking hazhu 
'rice-beer’), thopriifii 'tusk’ (with which they made bracelet for wearing on the 
upper arm by men), cowries and different sizes of beads. Since it was difficult to 
carry, grains and other minor items were left to the respective villages to be 
distributed to poor people. The tribute continued till British conquered the Nagas. 
Even today, the house tax that is collected every year is still called Kozanothro 
by the Khezha. 

Submission to the British : 

Neither any historians nor British officers who wrote their experiences in 
war expedition in Naga country mentioned anything about unfriendly act of the 
Khezhas against British invasion. This poses several questions why the Khezhas 
being addressed to as Kozci Kadiemi 'Koza the Great’ did not show their might 
when many other Naga villages heroically fought against the British invasion, in 
spite of the several odds. 

According to Khezha history, long time ago, apparently several centuries 
ago, one metymi (a prophet) had foretold as, “In future, there would arise a 
mighty king called Hova. He would be mighty, yet very kind in heart. No one 
would defeat him and all the people of the world will become Hdvami 'people of 
Hova. His wealth would be beyond measure and he would finally distribute his 
properties to all his people.” Coming to know about the might of the British and 
the uniform of their soldiers, they mistook them to be the soldiers of that mighty 
king, Hova. They thought it would be futile to fight against them, so they decided 
to dispatch their friendly mission to the British and offer themselves to be part of 
the invaders. 

On one fateful day, all the 14 Khezha villages, including two satellite 
villages (7+1) in the Eastern Zone and (7+1) in the Western Zone, decided 
voluntarily to submit to the British and invited the latter to visit their country as a 
friendly guest. This possibly be sometime in 1878-80 (c.f. Ganguli, 1984, p,ll). 
The villages are, 
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Western Zone : Tsemi, Leshemi, Lasumi, Zapami, Kami, Letromi, Pfutseromi, 

and Theremi (satellite or protectorate village of Lasumi, Leshemi and 
Zapami. 

Eastern Zone : Mesulumi, Nhulumi, Tshuzami, Thechumi, Losami, Zhesami, 

Trowemi, and Metethriimi (satellite or protectorate village of Zhesami 
and Trowemi. 

On receiving the invitation, the British sent a mission under the 
command of an officer. The representative of the Khezhas then met him on the * 
way with two sackful of articles that contained a mixture of items they collected 
as Kozanothro. The officer picked up a piece of bead as token of acceptance. 
Thereafter, agreement was made to transfer the annual tribute collected by the 
Khezhas to the British. The later, however, preferred to collect the tribute in cash 
at fix rate rather than in kind by free will as. So accordingly, the British officer 
fixed Rs.2/- to be collected from each house per annual instead of in kind as was 
practiced by the Khezhas. The officer also agreed to retain the name of the 
tribute, Kozanothro (the equivalent terms: Khezhanuothro in Angami and 
Khazana in Assamese). Thereafter, he appointed a representative from each clan 
of the respective villages and then distributed a piece of cloth to each of them to 
be worn on the shoulder, which the Khezhas named them Kabura 'shoulder 
cloth’. Subsequently, these clan representatives had been called after this cloth’s 
name. After several years, the original cloth had been replaced with a red wool 
cloth, called Kehara. However, the name of the representative Kabura 
(“Gaonbura” in Assamese) had been retained. 
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1.7. ASTRONOMY 

1.7.1 POINTS OF COMPASS: 

Khezhas distinguish east and west as tsuboh ‘origin of the sky’ for east 
and tsiikie ‘last end of the sky’ for west. For the north and the south, they 
distinguish them as leriba ‘upper side’ and \ethroba ‘lower side’, respectively. 

17.2. THE SUN AND THE MOON: 

Theni ’sun’ and ethrti ’moon’ are regarded as husband and wife by the 
Khezhas. The sun being a woman is afraid to go out at night and therefore 
moves out during daytime. But the moon being a man, is courageous and hence 
not afraid to move out in the night. 

17.3. CALENDAR: 

In Khezha, year and month are called mepfo and ethrii, respectively. 
There are twelve months in a year, which roughly corresponds western calendar. 
However, another month known as Reli is added every after two year. The 
month, Reli, falls between Eno and Metsha. Normally, one month consists of 
thirty days, but it sometimes changes according to the appearance of the moon. 
The mexvd, who may be considered as the chief ritual performer, studies the 
appearance of the moon and fixes the first day of the month and mehni , similar to 
the Sabbath of Jews, is observed on this day. The following arc the months: 

Zatho, which roughly corresponds to January (Jan-Feb) 


Chiipri , -February (Feb-March) 

Cidie, ..March (March-April) 

Kere, .April (April-May) 

Threna, .May (May-June) 

Kezii, -June (June-July) 

Selii, -July (July-August) 

Eno -August (August-Sept) 

Metsha -September (Sept-Oct) 

Ciedie , -October (Oct-Nov) 

Bulo , -November (Nov-Dec) 

Riinyie, -December (Dec-Jan) 
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There are also five (5) seasons in a year. They are, 

Tsuthi; it falls approximately between Bulo and Chi/, during which the 
climate is very cold; 

Tsiili, it falls approximately between Chiipri and Kere , during which the 
climate is warm and shifting cultivation is done; 

Teka, it falls approximately between Kere and Threna , during which it it 
windy and the new leaves of plant shoot up; 

Khotho , it falls approximately between Threna and Selu, during which 
cultivation of paddy in the terraced fields is done. 

Terhii, it falls approximately between Selii and Ciede, during which 
clearing of weeds is done and reaping of crops at the end of the season. 

1.7.4. ECLIPSES: 

Khezhas explain the eclipses as the earth is very big and the sun is therefore 
unable to heat the whole of it. So she has to borrow heat from other sources and 
from time to time repays the loan. When she is wholly or partially eclipsed she is 
at that time making repayment of her borrowed heat. Eclipses of the moon are 
explained in a similar way. Khezhas have no specific term for eclipses. So they 
simply express them as Xhenichy ‘sun dies’ or thriichy ‘moon dies’. 

1.7.5. STAR (eyie): 

Khezhas believe that those who led a good life on earth become stars 
after death. No distinction is drawn between stars and planets except in the 
matter of their sizes such as eyie kadie ‘big stars’ or eyie kecy ‘small stars’. 
Names are given to some of the conspicuous stars and constellations. Morning 
star is called tsiitshoyie ‘dawning star’ and evening star tsiizuyie ‘darkling star’. 
The three stars of the Belt of Orion are known as kiesuuna kepfotro ‘the carrier 
of materials for house building’. The Hyades are known as khaloekie liimi ‘girls 
in the house of Khaloe’. Khaloe is a girl who has six younger sisters. Since she 
is crippled she cannot walk fast, so she used to be the last when the sisters go out 
together. As for Gemini, Khezhas call them yiekodocii ‘baby of star bulbul’. 
Comet is called as eyie komeh kepfii 'star that has tail’, and meteors as eyie kezho 
the flying star’. The Milky Way is called leniethrii ‘the shadow of lenie'. Lenie 
is the biggest river in Khezha area, and they believe that its shadow appears in 
the night. 
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1.8. THE VILLAGE: 

Khezha villages were established either on the peak of the hills, or on the 
ridges of the spurs running down a high range. Due to frequent warfare, the 
villages were elaborately and effectively fortified in order to protect enemy raid. 



Picture-3: A modem village of Khezha where we see some traditional style of house 
construction with magnificent house-horns. 


Stonewalls were constructed in the loopholes of the fences and outside of 
it were escaped. Normally, every village was consisting of four gates: east, west, 
north and south. All the paths were then led up to the kietsa gate’. The gates 
were then securely closed in the night by strong, thick and heavy wooden doors, 
hewn out of one piece of solid wood, which were fastened from the inside and 
thus rendered impregnable against enemy attack. Traces of the gates and fences 
can still be noticed in most of the villages even today. 

Inside the village, the houses were constructed in row facing the east. 
Each house had sufficient space in front of it to dry grains. Small enclosures by 
way of garden and between the houses were paths and steps connecting the 
houses. The middle of the village had a broad street leading up to the gates. 
During festivals men-folk would sing round the village by taking the broad street. 
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1.9. THE HOUSE 

1.9.1. INDIVIDUAL HOUSE HOLD: 


Khezhas prefer to build ekie 'house’ facing the east so that the front door 
of the house catches morning sunshine. As per the tradition goes, the roof of the 
houses were constructed with thatch and were vulnerable to fire. Secondly, most 
of the households usually had kitchen gardens at the back and side of the house 
where they grew eye 'vegetable’ and leche 'fruit’. Therefore, they normally kept 
the house with a backdoor known as kiethoriile so that they could escape in time 
of emergency and also it was convenient to access to the garden. At the time of 
cooking, they could easily go out and pluck any amount of vegetables required. 
In the front of the house was kiecird in which women wove (rahdo) clothes; men 
did tetrii 'blacksmith’ and other manual works. Between the houses were kept 
space mainly for paths and steps usually connected it with other houses. They 
also kept a wide street to enable men-folk go singing in the choir, round the 
village, and dance during festivals. In most of the villages, each house had the 
space in front of the house surrounded with a low stonewall marking off its 
compound. 

1.9.2. HOUSE CONSTRUCTION: 

Khezhas were comparatively skilled wood workers. Before anything of 
the nature of saw or plane was known to them, the wood carvings and house 
designs were made with one type of axe known as Icesa. Every Khezha man 
knew enough of traditional carpentry to enable him to build his own house. The 
traditional house of Khezhas were built on the ground, the bare earth roughly 
leveled forming the flooring that varied on length from 30 to 60 feet and in width 
from 20 to 40 feet. The front gable called ciro, which was often furnished in the 
case of wealthy people with heavy beams were curved with the heads of 
“mithun”, 'buffalo’ and man. In the front, it rose from 20 to 30 feet in height, 
while the back gable was usually lower, being only about 15 to 20 feet high 
leaving the eaves called, kiedithroe, about 5 feet high on both sides. The house 
was constructed by setting up three rows of post known as tshiishe consisting of 
23 posts; three larger posts in the center, six in the middle (three each side) and 
14 posts in the lowest row (7 posts each side). These posts were notched at the 
top, the arms of the notch being of equal length, and a hole was bored below the 
porch to take the cane lashings, which secured the roof. The beams for the two 
sides, which were laid over the top of them, were securely tied with strong ropes 
or cane thongs passing through the hole (the top most beam is called kiesii and 
the other four lower beams are called thedo). On these beams, about 16 to 30 
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bars depending on the length of the house known as kieza were tied securely at 
right angles. The bigger end of the bars were trimmed into triangular shape 
making the neck below it to take the ropes which were tied on the top of the 
beams. All these posts, beams and bars were made of tree trunks roughly 
trimmed. On this framework, an open trellis called, cyrho , which was made of 
split bamboos were constructed crossing the bars at right angles and similarly 
tied them together with strong ropes. On this trellis the roof was constructed. 

Houses with any pretensions always had verandahs. The sides and back 
walls were generally of bamboo matting from the ground. The front wall was 
made of large boards of wood, while the partitions were made of smaller planks. 
Under the front roof was kieciro ‘porch’, a broad projected eaves of the gable, 
where fire wood were stored at sides which itself formed as walls of the gable 
and remained dry even during rainy seasons; also the benches round the place 
where men-folk sit, eat, drink, and chitchat. Old men would tell folk-tales, their 
epics, legends, and also advised youngsters about the methods of cultivations 
how to take care of the plant of crops in different stages. Likewise, they also 
advised them about the different important things in one’s life, laws and customs 
of the village, etc. In fact, this place could be considered as an ancient school for 
the Khezhas. 

In the interior of the house usually had two main compartments: 
kiehuleka, next to the kieciro, where they stored paddies in different kind of 
baskets, wooden barrels, bench for pounding grains, etc. Families having larger 
members usually partition it and used the other part as bedroom. If this still did 
not suffice, they would also construct a first floor to enable the children sleep 
there. The other compartment was known as kiehubu where it contains hearth 
composed of three stones called pachu. The stones were embedded in the earth 
so as to form a stand for cooking pot set over the fire. All the utensils and other 
items used for kitchen purposes were kept here. This compartment was a 
combination of kitchen, dining room and sleeping room. Parents usually slept in 
this compartment just by the side of the hearth, whereas sleeping room for 
children were usually partitioned. 

1.9.3. TYPES OF HOUSES: 

With the changing of culture and civilization, the type of houses that 
their ancestors built are rarely seen today. As their tradition goes, there were four 
different types of houses for the Khezhas. The name of the house is always 
conjoined with the base of ekie 'house’ as in, lezhikie, cokie ,.. kiecikie , and 
kcibviikie. Except kabvukie, all the other three houses were constructed with 



thatch roof. Each type of house relates the social status of the owner, which, they 
earned by offering feasts to the village. They are briefly described below: 





Picture-4: A Khezha house with magnificent house-horns. 


Lezhikie: This was a simple thatched roof without any decoration. The 
house is for the people who had never earned any status. 

cokie: This house had the front gable edged by two large boards running 
up from the eaves. To the point of the gable, the roof was covered with thatch. 
For this, the owner of the house must be duly qualified by offering two feasts 
known as xese and trilo. 

kieeikie: In the roof of this house, the barge-boards were continued into 
great massive forms of wood known as kieci ‘house-horn’. For the Khezhas in 
the western side, the house horns were usually bored with a round hole in their 
palmated ends and on top of it was a wood carved bird affixed on both sides of 
the horn. But for the horns of the Khezhas in the eastern side, the shape of the 
horns were pointed like mithun or buffalo horns, and never put any extraordinary 
design on it. The owner of this house also had the liberty to design the head of 
buffalo, men and mithun on the front wall of the house made of large boards, 
from the ground reaching the roof. Any one who had attained the status of 
constructing cokie was also permitted to construct this house. Thus, the owner 
had the option to construct either one. 
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kabviikie: The roof of this house was covered with rough wooden 
shingles with house-horns and large boards designed with the heads of man, 
buffalo and mithun. To have this type of house the owner has to offer a three- 
day feast called jiize. After attaining this, the owner had the liberty to erect the 
house-horns both at the front and at the back roof of the house by offering 
another two-day feast called zatshii. 
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1.10. DOMESTIC LIFE 

1.10.1. DRESSES AND ORNAMENTS: 

With the advent of modern civilization most of the ornaments worn by 
their ancestors are no more seen today. However, as far as their cloths are 
concerned, most of them are still popular even in this present generation. They 
are discussed below: 

(i) DRESSES: 

Shawls were the most popular among all the dresses of the Khezhas and 
many of them are still existed even today, except the cloths, which were woven 
with indigenously manufactured threads. Since sophisticated threads 
manufactured by modern industries are readily available today, people prefer to 
go for them. Khezha ancestors wove different types of cloths with different 
designs, and each having its own name, suffixed by -ret according to their design. 
There was no social restriction between men and women for wearing the shawls 
except the distinction between married or elderly persons and young or 
unmarried persons. They may be briefly described below: 

Shawls for Elderly Person : 

tophara : It was pure white cotton shawl with indigenously 

manufactured thread, worn by elderly men and women, but this too. 

kothrora : It was gray in color made out of refined jute and mostly worn 
by elderly men and women, and also used as quilt. 

thevora: It was brownish nettle-cloth woven with thread made out of a 
variety of stinging nettle, a genus of urtica family, found in the deep forest 
known as thevo, which was mainly used as quilt. 

therudiera : It is a pure white cotton cloth with big stitches about half an 
inch of its size . In the past, rich parents who had offered a kind of feast, called 
sese, to the village wore this, but this restriction is no more existing today. Since 
the design of the stitching is very sophisticated, people are fascinated wearing it 
even today. 

liketsiira: It has black back-ground with different picture such as heads 
of buffalo, tiger, mithun and bull. In the past, those people, who had offered all 
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the designated feasts such as sese, trilo, jiize and zatshii and* also erected 
memorial stone, wore this. But such restriction is no more existing today. 
Although the cloth is still seen worn by some people even today, it is no more as 
popular as it was in the past. 

Shawls for Boys and Girls : 

lohera: It had black back-ground with red and green stripes at the edges. 

tshiira: It had white back-ground with two black lines at the border of 
both sides and small red stripe at the last end of both sides. There were several 
embroidered designs in the main body. 

koprira: This had white back-ground with black stripes without any 
other designs. 

tshusora: This had black back-ground with one big red stripe at both 
ends of the cloth. 

chinora: It had white back-ground with one black stripe at each end and 
two scarlet lines at both ends of the black stripe. 

chuketsiira: . It had black background with yellow, red and blue 
stitches. The thread of stitching was as big as that of theriidiera. 

This shawl was meant for girls only in the past, but this restriction has 
been relaxed today. The shawl is very sophisticated, hence not only the native 
Khezhas, but also outsiders (non-Nagas) too, both men and women, are 
fascinated to wear the shawl and is widely sold in the market. 

rira : It had black back-ground with red and white stripes, and was 
embroidered on the white stripe. This shawl was specifically meant for the 
warriors only. However, the restriction for this shawl too, has been abolished 
since the past many years and are widely sold in the market. Although, the 
restriction has been relaxed, it is still unusual for women to wear it. 

Other Clothes : 

ranhie : This cloth was woven mainly for carrying the babies on the 
back, hence there is no restriction of its color. 
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thorhe : It was a white cotton cloth worn by young boys as petticoat 
before reaching the stage of puberty period. All those boys who wore this kilt 
were allowed to contest in the competition for pulling the pennies of ox when 
some rich people offered feast to the village. This was ;ole a sport for them and 
young boys usually like to wear this kilt just simply to qualify themselves if the 
contest. The one who could run away with it became the winner and owned the 
pennies. But this too, is no more existed today. 


menie : There are two types of menie ; one is known as p/iicii menie 
‘kilt’ for men and other one is menie nonlia ‘petticoat’ for women. 

kilt : Before modern dresses were available to them, the permanent 
dress that eveiy man put on was a black kilt. The kilt was generally embroidered 
with cowries (chiina) in three or four lines. Common men wore kilt that had 
three lines of cowries, while those who had illicit relation with both the mother 
and the daughter of another house wore the kilt having four lines of cowries. 

petticoat : It has black back-ground with red stripes on both the edges 
and different embroidered designs on the body of the cloth. Under this, they also 
wore a thin white cloth, which they simply called it throe-menie or meniethro 
‘under-wear’. 

rashe : There are two types of rashe. The first is for casual wear. It is a 
plain blue cloth and sometimes while with black marginal stripes of varying 
width. The second one has a dark blue back-ground with red at the edge, worn 
during special occasions like festival, religious ceremonial, wedding, etc. While 
wearing rashe, they wear it cross-wise under one arm and fasten it on the 
opposite shoulder fully covering the chest. 

(i) ORNAMENTS: 

Khezhas had a vague concept about some precious stones such as suna 
'gold’ and hira 'a luminary object believed to be carried by giant snakes’. 
However, there is no any legendary clue at any point of generation that a Khezha 
had made use of them in the form of ornament or in any other form. Unlike the 
cloths, Khezhas mostly depended on the ornaments collected as tribute from 
other tribes. After the tribute discontinued, the ornaments gradually became 
scanty years after year. As a result the ornaments worn by their ancestors are 
rarely seen today. In the past, they wore different varieties of ornaments, and in 
many instances, the ornaments differed for men and women. As compared to 
ornaments for men, Khezha women had very few ornaments. The most common 
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ornament worn by both men and women in the ears was a plug of red, blue or 
black cloth called tophamena. Women wore the same necklaces ( ehtsii) as their 
men-folk, but they neither wore any hair, leg or ear ornaments, nor any sort of 
cowries or flowers. The hair of a virgin girl 3 was shaved (of course this is no 
more in practice today), but a non-virgin girl kept long hair like any other 
married women down her back. Wives of men usually carried an iron staff with 
an ornamental wooden top. Neither finger rings nor any sort of gold or other 
precious stones were worn by either sex. Young boys wore brass rings in their 
ears and in addition, they often stuck bright flowers or sleek feathers in their ears. 
Men never wore bangles, except that they sometimes wore red, yellow and green 
strips of cotton and thoprufii on the upper arm. On the legs, men also wore tsiitho 
and phekherii. Women wore a brass ring called balietho on the upper arm and 
bacotho on the wrist. On the head, every man, young or old, kept a bunch of hair 
uncut known as thazd. During festivals, they would tie it into a knot, a cotton 
rope-like structure, about one and half inch in diameter and three feet in length 
would be rolled and encircled round the knot of the hair and stuck into it was a 
long curved feather of cock tail. 

Most of the ornaments worn by the Khezha ancestor differ for men and 
women except necklaces. For convenience, the prominent ornaments worn by 
Khezha ancestors may described separately: 

Ornaments for Women: 

lapri : It is a long brass ring about six inches, which is semi-circle, worn 
through the top of each ear by women who were no more virgin. The pair is 
firstly being joined by a string across the top of the head, and secondly round the 
back of the head, thus keeping the hair on the top of the head smooth and tidy. 


There was certain tradition that no girl was permitted to keep long hair or wear 
any other ornaments except a white earring known as, mannakhodie till her virginity was 
broken. She had to undergo certain ritual known as lukiene with a boy of her choice who 
would also remove her white earring and replaced it with another one she brought from 
her house in the following morning after sexual intercourse. 

There were instances however that some girls refused to have sexual intercourse 
with the boy and ultimately the boy refused to remove the earring from her car. In such a 
case, she had to return home without removing her earring. This was an ignominy to the 
family of the girl. So parents normally compelled her to go back to the boy and would not 
permit her to return home till the earrings were removed. 
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menaakhodie: It is a white round and flat ear ornament, about half an 
inch in diameter, worn by unmarried women. The ornament is hanged on both 
sides of the earlobe by a small cotton string. 

nonamena: It is a large cotton thread dyed blue and wore above the 

earlobe. 


tophamena: It is a big white cotton thread usually wore after the removal 
of menaakhodie. 

balietho: It is a large artifice bracelet of bugle shaped, made of brass and 
wore on the upper arm. The bigger end of the bracelet is lumped, about half and 
inch in diameter, which is evenly narrowed down to less than a quarter inch that 
formed palmated shaped. The bracelet is then evenly curved down so as to hold 
firmly round the upper arm of the wearer. The ends of it are again turned 
outwards away from one another 

bacotho: It is another artifice brass wristlet wore as wrist-bands. The 
shape of it is flat which is skillfully evenly curved down enabling the wrist to 
enter directly through it without through the hands. 

Ornaments for Men : 

thoprufu: On the arms, the principal ornament worn by men was the 
ivory armlet, which was skillfully made with a complete section of elephant tusk. 

thazo: Every man, young and old, would keep a bunch of hair uncut at 
the back of head that was considered as part of ornament for them. During 
festivals, they would tie it into a knot. Cotton rope-like (about half an inch in 
diameter) was rolled and encircled over the knot of the hair, then put long sleek 
curved tail of cock or any other colorful feather between the hair and the cotton. 

pila: It is made out of bamboo craft consisting of 20-30 pieces of stick 
threaded on the same pattern of line with two or three strings passing through 
transverse pieces of bamboo thread, which looks like fully spread peacock tail is 
also worn by them. The length of each piece varies from one and half feet to two 
feet with a quarter inch breadth. The bamboo thread serves to keep the sticks a 
part, and is decorated with white and hairy feathers that grow on the chest of 
cock or hen, some in some other cases, white cotton strip on top of each stick. 

Since this ornament is very heavy and inconvenient, they wore only 
during special occasions such as when they festive in other friendly villages or in 
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a very important festival. This is how even the number of sticks and their sizes 
also vary depending on the strength of the wearer. 

lodo: A kind of waist-band made of white cotton thread. A large cotton 
thread about half and inch in diameter in breadth and one and half feet in length 
are rolled and about 15 to 20 pieces are tied on the string allowing the rolled 
cotton thread hang down as string is tied round the waist. 

erhe: Two pieces of cloth of white background with about three inches 
length of flounce, erhe , are worn cross-wise from the shoulder to the opposite 
waist allowing the cloth reaching upper thighs of both the opposite sides. The 
length of the cloth is about six feet and about four inches wide, which are 
embroidered in alternate pattern with yellow and green color. About an inch in 
length of the embroider clothes are left uncut at both sides that form flounce. 

chuziimenapa: It is made out of the wing of a bird and the ornament is 
called after the name of the bird chiizii. The color of its wing and tail is blue, 
while it is yellow and green stripes in other parts of the body. 

tophamenapa: They dyed a cotton into either blue or red, rolled about a 
quarter inch in breadth and one inch in length and wore it on the ear above the 
ear-lobe. 

zhimenapa: There are two types of zhimenapa. One is simple brass ring 
and the other is thin brass of four or five pieces, worn on the earlobe. 

pfuciimenapa: This is geranium. Young boys usually insert geranium 
flower into their ear-hole, hence the flower also called pfliciimenapa (man- 
flower). 


furnhi: A small sleep curved feather of cock are also usually inserted 
through the hole of earlobe with or without any other ornament on the ears. 

tsutho: On the legs, between calf and knee, rings of cane thread dyed 
black were worn. In most of the cases, the number of ring goes up to more ten 
pieces depending on the choice of the individual. 

phekherii: On the calf, they wore white, yellow and red stripes plaited 
cane fully covering the calf of both the legs. 
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chiina: A permanent dress that every man put on was a black kilt. The 
kilt was generally embroidered with cowries in three or four lines (see dress). 

Necklace : 

Both men and women wore the same type of necklace, etsii, without 
gender distinction. There are two types of necklace, namely, tsiilocii and tsiiphra. 

tsiilocu: It is a tiny white beads made from the insides of the conch 
shells. The size of its string is just the size of the wearer’s neck so that the string 
may not band.. It may consist of single string or in other cases it may be more 
depending on one’s choice. 

tsiiphra: It is a huge necklace forming six or more strings of conch shell 
beads. The cornelian is threaded on the same pattern with translucent chalcedony 
in front that are banded down till to the chest in rows. The string passes through 
transverse pieces of bone at intervals. These pieces of bone serve to keep the 
lines of beads a part. 

1.10.2. HAIR CUTTING: 

Before the blade and scissors were available to the Khezhas, they would 
cut their hair with dagger. The operation was however, performed neatly by 
holding the dagger under the hair, and then slightly tapping the latter with a piece 
of wood. Sir James Johnstone observed the hair cutting performed by a Khezha 
with the comment as “The result was that the hair-cutting was, as neatly 
accomplished as it could have been by the best London hair-dresser (Johnstone, 
1971:1979). After this was performed, the lower portion of the head was shaved 
with a sharp knife curved into bow-shape. With the same knife they also shaved 
their beards, moustaches and heads of the children and unmarried girls. 

1.10.3. DOMESTIC ANIMALS: 

The domestic animals of Khezhas ewi ‘mithun’, etseh ‘cattle’, evo ‘pig’, 
etshii ‘dog’, kotho ‘cat’, ezho ‘bee’ and efii ‘fowl’. 

ewi: This is a magnificent beautiful and extremely smart animal having 
two beautiful horns. It is reared as a form of wealth for them, in which, they 
invest large sums of money even today. But except for trading purposes and the 
consumption at the time of feasts, it has no particular value. Although, the meat 
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is not so delicious, it is prestigious to eat it in the feasts. The value of the animal 
varies depending on its color and horns. The pointed part of the hom is sleek 
black and broad part yellowish. The hom is used as cup for drinking wine and 
those who do not drink wine simply keep it at home for decoration purpose. The 
color preferred is being black with four white stockings and also a blaze. This 
choice is not because of religion, but simply for lust of its beauty. Their color 
tends to vary depending on the method of keeping them. For when they are loose 
freely in the jungle they tend to become predominantly black, but when they are 
tied up in the house, the color tends to become reddish. Thus, they are usually 
allowed to roam freely in the forest, almost in a wild state and are merely visited 
by the owner from time to time. They easily recognize the call of the owner for 
meci salt’, which is their favorite. And once accustomed to salt in a certain 
place, they rarely stray very far. This animal is found only in Khezha and some 
parts of Chokri area in India. The government of India set up a mithun research 
center a few years ago in this area. A smaller variety of mithun is also found in 
Arunachal Pradesh of Northeast India; but they are not as magnificent as the one 
found in Khezha and Chokri area. 

etseh: Cattle are kept in large numbers for their meat and for sale by 
the Khezhas. Like other Nagas, milking system was unknown to them in the 
past, but now people slowly learnt to use milk for different purposes. Hence, 
they are inclined to rearing milch-cows more and more today. Before the advent 
of modern civilization, cattle were often allowed to live in the porch of the 
houses, but as people have become more sophisticated and hygienic, separate 
sheds are often built a little away from the house or in the gardens for the cattle. 

Bulls are greatly valued and paid special care, especially for those that 
are having short and sturdy horns (eci) with well-built hump (nyopfo) and short 
neck ( kewd '). Because they are usually stronger and smarter in fighting than 
others having long horns.. The reason is that bull-fighting is one of the favorite 
entertainments of the Khezha men (This is different from the Spanish bull¬ 
fighting. In Khezha bull fighting ( kepfo) man is never involved, but one bull 
fights against another). The bull is more ferocious and fights better in the 
presence of its owner. When fighting, the owner will call out by its name to 
remind and advise its position of neck, horns, legs, etc., also to encourage and 
promise special food if it wins in the fight. 

evo: Pigs are kept by every family in the village for their domestic 
consumptions. Pigs are regularly fed with paddy husks, rice, corns, pumpkins, 
vegetables, etc. They are always fed with cooked food. All the male piglets are 
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castrated, ears are slit and the tails are docked at the same time before they are 
three months old. They are usually allowed to stray freely. 

etshii: Dogs arc kept under the same circumstances as pigs except that 
they are better fed. There are two types of dogs such as tshiifii ‘hunting dog' and 
tshiipo ‘non-hunting dog’. The latter variety is reared only for use as meat, while 
the former is kept mainly for hunting animals. All the male dogs have their tails 
docked and their ears slit close to the head. They are never employed for hunting 
animals for it is said that they cannot run fast due to their heavy testicles and lack 
of endurance. Bitches never have their ears cropped, but their tails are usually 
docked. Docking their tails and cropping their ears have no connection with 
religion, but it is simply a custom. 

Dogs used for hunting are treated much better than the ordinary cur. In 
the past, hunting dogs were usually never be killed by the man who trained or 
kept them for hunting purposes, but were buried with cloths in recognition of the 
service rendered to their owners when they die. If a man killed a hunting dog he 
had to leave the village for seven days, and on the day of his departure and again 
on the day of his return the whole village observed a non-working day called 
menyi 'holiday’ to condole the death of the dog with its owner. 

kotho: Cat is considered to be different from other animals. They are 
subjected to certain superstitions. Thus, it is not so favorable to keep cat at 
home. The advantage of keeping a cat is that it eats up the rats. Rats are filthy 
animals. Khezhas believe that they not only destroy the crops, but also bring 
diseases. They usually predict epidemic to occur in the village if the population 
of the rats in the village is increased. Therefore, keeping cats at home is regarded 
as important for the purpose of minimizing the population of rats. Killing of a 
cat is not a taboo, but they usually do not like to kill it, for they believe that cat is 
the eldest among all the animals. Therefore, killing a cat may bring bad omen, 
particularly the black cats. 

efii: Fowls kept in the house are usually of small varieties, which are 
commonly called country chicken. In the past, jungle fowls were plenty in the 
jungles surrounding the villages and it is said that the domestic fowls were often 
inter-bred with those of the wild ones. The owners feed their fowls not as 
liberally as the other animals, but enough to keep them from straying to the 
jungle or to other’s house. 

ezho: There are two types of ezho: the one that gives honey and the 
other that gives only larvae. There is only one variety called kewuzho that they 
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usually rear in a single piece of hollow wood called kewazhobu , and use mostly 
for domestic purposes. Rearing honeybee is not as popular as keeping the other 
variety that gives larvae, which called ezho , commonly known as hornet. The 
larvae of hornet bee are a favorite dish for them and seasonal. The larger sized 
workers that are hatched in the later part of the season become the queen the 
following year. When winter comes, the queen hides in the hole of wood or trees, 
and then comes out during early spring and builds their nest till October- 
November. 

There are different varieties of hornets and it has been largely 
commercialized today. One kilogram of the biggest variety of hornet larvae 
called kaviizho cost not less than Rs.500/-. Some build their nest on the branches 
of tress, but a large majority of them build their nest under the ground. As the 
number of workers becomes larger, they gradually take out the earth expanding 
the hole for enlarging the hives. The biggest variety (kaviizho) take out even a 
hundred kilograms of earth and build up to 6-7 layers of hives, which is about 3 
or more feet broad in diameter by average in some instances. Their color is back 
predominantly with red head and red stripe at the abdomen. It can be fatal if it 
stings. Therefore, they rear them in the jungle, a considerable distance away from 
the village. 

1.10.4. FOOD HABIT 

The Khezhas normally eat meal three times a day: morning, noon and 
evening. They are called, keche eh lewe, kolha eh lewe and tewe eh lewe. The 
stable foods of the Khezhas are rice, meat and different kinds of vegetables. 
Meat is a very important item in the Khezha menu. Their names are, votshii 
'pork’, futshii 'chicken’, tshiitshii 'dog meat’, keriekho (also, Icochy), 'fish’ 
keniwd 'frog’, rdciitshii 'bird meat’, lebo 'fresh-water snails’, also 
called'periwinkle’ tenicikholoe 'whelk’and relshii 'meat of jungle animal’ are the 
most favorite dish for them. Besides, they also eat Icozho 'grasshopper’, ewo 
'crab’, zhiprii 'dragon-fly’, zhocii 'larvas of hornets ‘ and so on. 

Men also eat two varieties of non-poisonous snakes, namely, nelhi and 
kemhoh that are found nearby the paddy fields or surroundings of the river in the 
tropical area. Snake meat is called leniitshti. ’ It is said that snake meat has 
medicinal value, and also enhances the strength and stamina for sportsman. But 
any form of dish from snake family is tabooed for women. Due to this reason it 
is also forbidden to cook this meat inside the house. Therefore, they usually cook 
them outside the house, especially at the porch. Pot, which had been used to 
cook the snake meat should not be used any more for cooking any other type of 
food. That is why they would keep this pot separately away from mixing with 
other pots in the house. According to their tale, women and snakes were 
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enemies. As such, women were forbidden to eat any kind of dish, which is 
prepared from the form of snake. 

Although, Khezhas cultivate a large amount of metrita 'maize’, chtibe 
'millet’, tochebe 'Job’s tears’, etc. they are seldom used as staple food. They 
used mainly for feeding animals and fowls in the house. Tstiche ’chilly’ form an 
indispensable ingredient and are cooked together with meat and vegetables. 
Besides cultivated ones, a large number of wild plants and bamboo shoots are 
used as vegetables. There are three varieties of bamboo shoot: kaviiba, cibu and 
lanhuba. The first variety is normally grown, but the other two varieties are 
smaller in size and are found in the forest. Tathu 'pickle’, which is their favorite 
in every meal are sometimes served in a separate dish. The dishes arc designed 
in different forms, and are very sophisticated. The khone 'cooked rice’ and 
khuwe 'curry’ are usually served together in the same dish. 

Hazhu 'wine made of rice’, which is slightly alcoholic, was the only 
sort of their drink in the past. Drinking water alone was very unusual even for 
the poorest people. However, this habit was abandoned after they embraced 
Christianity, as almost the entire population of Khezhas had embraced the 
religion, which forbids the use of alcoholic drinks. 

1.10.5. MEDICINE 

Khezhas have no great knowledge of herbal remedies. Very few herbs 
that they knew were often forgotten as the person who knew about some herbs 
hardly spread the knowledge of it to others due to the belief that the herb 
becomes ineffective if the people commonly known it. Parents, who knew some 
knowledge about it sometimes pass them to their children; but in some cases, 
they failed to do so. It may however, be interesting to describe some of the herbs 
used by the Khezhas for treating the patients. 

(i) HERB FOR EXTERNAL TREATMENT: 

Khezhas applied a kind of leaf called leponii for external injuries. The 
leaves are pounded, mixed up with saliva and bandaged them with clean cotton 
cloth. They also used a variety of pulse leaf called ketsuchenii. This leaf is used 
even for boils, bums and inflammations. The leaf is slightly heated in the fire 
and muffled on the wound when it is warm. During winter, the soles of the feet 
are liable to crack and become very painful. The remedy for this is applying a 
poultice of the crushed stem of eky ’orchid’ on the cracked portion. 
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For the scabies they usually apply a lotion made out of sago-palm known 
as kaliitstijU. As regards to the process of its preparation, the core of the tree is 
sever into pieces, put them in a small tin, a hole is open and affixed in it with a 
small bamboo pipe which is attached to another tin for collecting the drops of the 
liquid, and then carefully plastered the covers of both tin and adjoining portion of 
the pipe so as it is completely sealed to avoid air leakage. The tin that contains 
the core of palm is then bum in the fire and thus distilled them. In this way the 
liquid is collected by evaporation. In some cases, they also used very old pork 
fat known as tshiitshowe , which they usually preserved dry by hanging it above 
the hearth for even ten or more years. The longer its duration of preservation the 
more effective it becomes. 

For the muscular, bone or vein pains, they massage with locally 
manufactured salt made of spring brine, and then muffle it with a particular 
variety of pulse leaf called tshiirenii. The leaf is heated in the fire and then 
enveloped with a warm banana leaf. They also eat the half boiled seed of this 
pulse. For the sprains, there is some particular person in the village who knows 
how to set them right. This is very popular even today. When thorn has pierced 
the body and could not be extracted out, a variety of leaf called thoprii is applied. 
The leaf is mashed and insert in the hole, and then bandaged it so that the air may 
not penetrate. The thorn is automatically wringed out by the power of the herb 
after about 10 hours. 

(ii) INTERNAL TREATMENT: 

For the stomachache, they stoop red ash in a glass of water and drink its 
water when it is warm for immediate relief. For the permanent healing, they 
boiled a seed known as emit and drink its soup. Sometimes, they also massage 
the stomach with it when the pain becomes severe. Another kind of grass called 
netso is also used. Its leaf is boiled and drunk. Since the stomach pain is 
common, Khezhas used to preserve this grass in their houses. For the stomach 
upset due to indigestion, they chew one kind of raw leaf called theriye. 
Sometimes the leaves are boiled and eaten as a menu with meals. 

For the headache and fever, they boil chillies with bamboo shoot 
preserved in water known as kaviiba along with a fermented black crab preserved 
dry known as thrawd, and drink its soup with or without rice. For fever, they eat 
the leaves called loriye. It is very bitter and is usually cooked along with rice, 
chillies and salt and eaten as food. For the serious cases such as when the 
patient’s eye become yellowish or in the case of swelling of the body, they boil 
one kind of tree bark grown in the lowlands. It has thick bark with plenty of 
juice. The juice becomes yellowish in color after it is boiled and is very bitter in 
taste. The name of the tree however is not known. 
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To stop any kind of loose motion, they eat and drink the liquid made of 
rice powder (ethi). They make bread out of it and eat. Banana ( ngaache) is also 
usually prescribed. For dysentery, they prescribe the same tree bark, which is 
used for fever. For coughing, they drink honey, which has been preserved for 
some years. They also drink the juice of a variety of local onion known as 
chemere by mixing it with locally manufactured salt out of spring bnne and 
boiled water. They also massage chest, throat and back of the neck with it. 

1.10.5. FESTIVALS: 

Khezhas have four festivals known as enyie in a year. However, the 
number of days for a festival and names also differ from village to village in 
many instances, though each appears to have the same purpose and ways of 
observing rituals are more or less the same for all the purposes. It is beyond the 
scope of this book to present elaborate description or, their comparative 
description. The descriptions presented here are just a hint mentioned and 
basically confined to my village Lekromi [letromi]. The names of festivals 
{enyie) are, riinyie, tsiikhenyie, seliinyie , and dziinyie. Festivals are celebrated by 
killing large number of animals and fowls. Besides, they will also prepare 
special rice beer ( hazhu ) with a special variety of rice, known as menabe , for the 
occasions. 

riinyie : It is a festival for harvesting which falls during early 
December, just after harvesting of paddy. It is celebrated for five days. 

tsiikhenyie : It is a festival for community wrestling {rnenoh) which is 
celebrated for three days in the early part of April. All the boys and also young 
married men participate in the wrestling. The wrestling takes place on the second 
day of festival. 



Picture-5. Rich people offered feasts to the village to earn certain designated house, clothes, erect 

stone and so on. 
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On top of a stone are two brothers on their way to the field after school hour. Likewise, 
even to these days, students maintain their traditional values, “dignity of labor” and utilize their 
free time for productive works in addition to their academics. 

selunyie : It is celebrated for two days in the later part of July or early 
part of August after the completion of terraced cultivation. This festival is 
celebrated for the purpose of taking relaxation and regaining the energy 
exhausted during cultivation. 

dztinyie : After the completion of cultivation, the season for weeding 
comes. Thus, dziinie is celebrated for two days after the completion of weeding 
in the month of September 

1.10.6. DANCE: 

Khezhas never have any sort of dance for women. As for men there are 
two types, viz, meloophe and etshii. However, there is no word to denote ‘dance 
in Khezha’. For the former, they dance in group circling round the ground, 
singing, crossing and re-crossing the legs, jumping forwards and backwards, 
leaping one leg into the air two times, again touching the ground and so one. 
While for the latter, it may be called ‘war dance’. They divide the group into 
two, lifting the left fist above the shoulder with the pretension of holding the 
shield and the right fist at the shoulder level with pretension of holding the spear. 
One group moves forward as if attacking the enemy and the other group moves 
backward, the latter again move forward and vice versa. 

1.10.8. MUSIC: 

Khezhas do not have many musical instruments. Very few of them, 
played by their ancestors, are also forgotten today. According to the musical 
history of the Khezhas, their ancestor, Koza, slipped down and broke off his 
musical box on the way at the time of migration. Everything that contained in the 
box was destroyed. He could not compose any music or songs without a musical 
instrument. Thus, his offspring had to live without song and music for generation 
after generation. They felt lifeless as they neither could enjoy the occasion of 
merriment without music nor could they act love-feat through music. Since life 
became so dull and miserable they requested their neighbor, Siiqami , the 
offspring of Silqa, to share their music and musical instruments with them. The 
latter agreed on payment basis for a certain period. It was therefore negotiated as, 
the offspring of Koza could sing any of their songs any time they like, but as for 
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the musical instruments, they could play for only three months in a year. This 
was agreed upon on payment of an ox. Due to this historical agreement, the 
Khezhas played the musical instruments only between Buloto , the mehni for 
opening the new granary, observed in the middle of December, and the 
Tsiikhenyie 'wrestling festival’ in the middle of March. 

A few musical instruments played by Khezha ancestors may be briefly 
discussed below: 

khoci (trumpet) : There are two types of khoci. One is khobo and lid. 
The former is made from the dried and hollow stem of the shrub of that name. 
The size of length varies from 4 to 6 feet or more depending on the choice of 
pitch. The latter is made from buffalo’s horn, about one and half feet in length 
roughly trimmed and cut into square at the wide end. Into the wide end a hollow 
wood about 4” long is fitted airtight so as to avoid air leakage. The sound of it 
can be heard from a distance of more than 10km away if it is blown from up¬ 
hills. 


pirulo : It is made of small hollow stem of the shrub (khobo) about 2 or 
3 feet in length, completely blocked at one end and open at the other. There are 
two holes, one at each end, three inches from the end in each case. Its pitch 
varies according to the size of its length, and the few notes produced are 
particularly musical and liquid. 

Itibu : It is a single string instrument. A half gourd is covered with a 
pig’s bladder leaving a hole at the other side of the gourd. About three feet 
length of stick is fitted at the middle of the gourd, and on the stick is the string, 
which connects the bladder, a peg of wood is placed in between, which set apart 
the bladder and the string. 

khono : It is made out of a piece of thin flat twig called ezhi. about half 
an inch wide and 6 inches long. The center is cut away so as to leave a prong 
attached to the frame at one end. A string is fastened to this end, where the prong 
joins the frame, and another string at the other end of the string. By jerking the 
strings the prong is made to vibrate. The instrument is made to vibrate between 
the loops of the half open mouth, which acts as a sounding board, and when the 
mouth is widen the pitch becomes higher up and when it is narrowed down the 
pitch becomes lower. 
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1.10.9. GAMES: 

Khezhas have separate games for men, women and children. They may 
be discussed below: 

(i) GAMES FOR MEN: 

Games played by the Khezha men are menoh 'wrestling’, tshutse ’high- 
jump’, zhoci ’long-jump’, tsopu ’shot-put’, kesti 'tug-of-war’,/w/<5and tsovii. 

menoh: Wrestling is the most popular game among the Khezhas. 
Regarding the rules of the game, both the wrestlers grip across each other, the 
arms of one passing over the shoulder of the opponent and the other arm under 
his opponent’s arm. Gripping is allowed, but tripping, kicking, catching neck or 
any other means that may cause injury to the opponent are not allowed. Each 
contest consists of two rounds. If the hands, knees or any part of the body 
touched the ground, he is declared lost. 

tshutse: Khezha high-jump is identical with that of the high jump played 
in the Olympic. Two poles, which are cut into layers of about an inch on one 
side of each post are erected about six feet apart from each other. A stick is 
placed loosely on the layer to enable it to fall easily when any part of the 
jumper’s body touched it. The player jumps over it by running from a sufficient 
distance. The stick is placed in a subsequent higher level till the jumper could 
jump over the level of the stick. 

zhoci : There are three types of long-jumps, viz., bedi, terheh and tsoci. 
In bedi, the player stands at the line and jumps as far as he can, while terhe is 
similar to long-jump of the Olympic game. A line is marked; the player will run 
from a considerable distance and jump at the marked line as far as he can. In 
tsoci, a mark is made on a stone of sufficient height; the jumper from a standing 
position must touch it with both feet at once, with the mark being raised when 
reached. The jumper is wonderfully skilled that he kicks with both the feet 
together far higher than his own head, and yet not falls when he lands. This was 
more popular than the other two in the past, but since this is not introduced in the 
tournaments, the game has been completely overshadowed by other modem 
games. 


tsopu : Khezhas have three types of shot-put. For the first type, the 
stone is very heavy and difficult to lift it up to the shoulder. The stone is lifted 
up on to the thigh and shot with both hands and thigh together. The stone for the 
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second type is lighter and can easily be lifted up onto the shoulder. To shoot this, 
a permanent stage is erected about 2 feet in height, 5 feet in length and 4 feet in 
width and placed on it is a large flat stone. From the stage, they throw the stone 
by jumping while releasing the stone. The third type is identical with the actual 
shot-put of Olympic. A line is marked at the throwing position and if either foot 
crossed the line, it is fault. 

kehsti : It is not as popular as other games even in the past. This is 
played only during festivals just for fun sake, and never as a serious game. 

Tula : It is played with a variety of dry stems of shrubs, about 4 feet in 
length. The stem is slogged while darting to make it fly as far as it can. The 
participant whose stem travels the farthest gets one point. 

tsovii : It is played with stones. The weight of the stone depends on the 
capacity ol the player to be able to throw it. One group will place their stones in 
a row and the other group will hit them away from a distance of about 20ft. A 
line is encircled round the stones, and the thrower must clear off all the stones 
away from the circle. Each player gets a chance to hit them. If they do not clear 
off the stones, they will place their stones letting their opponents hit them. 
Simultaneously they will restart from where they lost the set. Clearing the entire 
stones at one go is one set and each game consists of six sets. The throwers 
continue their game as long as they keep on clearing the stones till they finish the 
game. They will then place their stones letting their opponents hit them again. 

(ii) GAMES FOR WOMEN: 

1 here are only two types of games for women, namely, thozhy and 
thopu. The procedure of both the games are identical, simply rolling and hitting 
games, which are played in two groups. 

thozhy : It is played with a kind of round and flat seed of a creeper 
which itself is called thozhy. The ground for this game is marked which is about 
15ft in length and 4ft in width. Its length depends on the choice of the players 
but the breadth is always constant. A small flat stone is placed at one end and hit 
with the seed from the other end by following different ways of rolling (ways of 
rolling are slightly different from village to village). 

thopu: It is played with a round and flat stone. The stone is dressed 
smoothly so that it rolls faster. The ground marked for it must not be less than 20 
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feet wide and 50 feet long. At one end they place the same creeper seed ( ihozhi) 
according to the number of the opponents, and hit them with the stone by 
following different procedures of rolling the stone. They must clear off all the 
seeds and as long as they keep on clearing them, they continue the game till all 
the 5 sets are over. If they failed to clear off the seeds, their opponents will get 
the chance to hit them before they complete the sets. Simultaneously they will 
restart from where they lost the set. 

(iii) GAMES FOR CHILDREN: 

Games played by Khezha children are, kehtshe, kophano , acho-cthcho 
and su. The First game kehtshe is a war game, while acho-ahcho and su are tag 
games. 


kehtshe: It is a kind of war game and is played by boys only. Players are 
divided into two groups, and they shoot each other with a variety of wild begonia 
stem known as laitruba. The player is out, if he is hit by the stem of the rival 
group. Likewise, they play till the entire players of either group arc out. 

kophano: It is identical with that of 'hide and seek game’. Participants 
will be divided into two groups and search for each other. If the other group 
finds one, he is declared out. Likewise, the game continues till all the 
participants of either group are found. 

acho-ahcho: In this game, a participant will chase other participants and 
touch their feet with his. If a runner’s foot is touched, he will join his friend in 
chasing others to touch their feet. The ground is encircled and if any runner runs 
out of the circle, he too will join the chaser to touch the feet of the runners. 
Likewise, all of them take parts till the end of the game. 

su: In this game, one of the participants tries to touch others while 
humming in one breathe. A place is encircled for the chaser’s home, and unless 
the chaser returns home before losing his humming, the runners will counter 
attack and touch him. If any runner touches the chaser after he loses his 
humming, someone else will replace him. If however, the chaser touches anyone 
of the runners, the runner will become his soldier, and chase the remaining 
runners. Likewise the game continues till the last runner is touched. 
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1.11. MANUFACTURES 

Before the industrial goods were available to them, Khezhas 
manufactured most of their cloths and tools by themselves. However, Khezhas 
never practiced pottery works and the articles such as clay pots, jars, etc., were 
purchased from Chokris, a neighboring tribe, who were expert in pottery works. 
Some of the popular items manufactured by the Khezhas are discussed below: 

1.11.1. CLOTHES: 

Weaving is considered as part of the domestic works of women even to 
this day. In the earlier days, it was tabooed for a man, not only to put on a 
weaving frame on his body, but also even to go under the frame. So superstitious 
was their belief that, if a man put on a weaving frame on his body or even went 
under it, he might become tenye 'luckless’ in life. Misfortunes would entail on 
him in whatever attempt he made, especially in hunting animals, warfare, or any 
plans in his life. Thus, he can never be a successful man. 

Such were the. tradition that, weaving was solely a woman’s job. 
Although, this restriction is no more existed today, it still looks odd and unusual 
for a man weaving a cloth in the traditional way. The implements used for 
weaving are: Ioje, lopo, dziina , lotshetshiika, dolho and edziV. Before the metal 
blade was available, the length of woven cloths was cut with a variety of bamboo 
blades. 

Before modem goods were available to them, Khezhas manufactured 
cloths from three different types of raw materials such as lopha ‘cotton’, kothro 
‘jute’ and thevo 'nettle’, a genus of urtica stem grown in uncultivated land. 
Khezhas were, however, not experts in dyeing of threads. Therefore, the color of 
threads such as green, red, blue and black were mostly purchased from Angamis 
(their neighboring tribes). 

topha: Cotton was seeded by a small roller of wooden machine known 
as phemyotshii. The cotton was then swerved with an instrument known as 
tophalii. Then it was spun on to a spindle called kezhiitshu. The spindle was 
spun with the right hand against the thigh by holding the cotton in the left. Both 
hands were used in twisting the cotton. As it was spun, the thread was gradually 
wound round the wooden stem of the spindle and steeped in hot rice starch, 
hardening it as it dried, after which it was again wound on to a light bamboo 
frame called dolho making it to spin readily round a central upright. From the 
dolho, it was again wound into a ball called lotshii. 
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Picture-6 : A Khezha woman is weaving a shawl. 


kothro and thevO: The process of manufacturing kothro and thevo were 
alike. After removing the leaves from the stem, the bark of the stem was taken 
out and scorched in the sunshine. The cord was again soaked in the water for a 
day or two, after which the cord was split into pieces, and joined together by 
spinning. The spun cord was then steeped in the hot water with ashen gray in a 
large pot, boiled for an hour, threshed out with a wooden hammer and then 
washed off the ashes. After which it was again wound on to the dolhd as in the 
case of spinning cotton. From dolhd it was again wound into lotshii. Thus, it 
was ready for weaving. 

1.11.2. WOOD-WORK 

As mentioned earlier, Khezhas were comparatively skilled wood 
workers. Before nothing of the sort of a saw or plane was available, all the 
designs were made with a kind of axe known as kesa, and locally manufactured 
file and chisel were used for shaping and smoothening them. Some of the 
important items made by them with wood are ekho ‘plate’, eha ‘cup’, lacye 
‘spoon’, epah ‘pounding bench’, tshurii ‘barrel’, ezii ‘bed’, mekhi ‘seat or 
bench’, etsii ‘long barrel for stonng wine’, kietsa ‘gate’, cird ‘board for front 
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gable of the house’, mele ‘plank’, kedzetshiika ‘lath’, labu ‘box’, kietsukhe 
‘door’, kieci ‘house-horn’, etc. They may be briefly discussed below: 

epah: It is a massive table-like object hewed from the lone trunk of a 
tree about twelve to fifteen feet long, with a broad keel and round holes which 
are bored at the intervals of about two feet. The breadth of the surface hole being 
about seven inches in diameter and its bottom narrowed down to about two 
inches in diameter. All the different grains produced by the Khezhas are 
pounded or ground from here. 

tshiiru: It is a huge wooden barrel, hewed from the trunk of a tree. The 
hole is bored with an axe and then smoothened with a file, its size being about 5 
feet in height, while its breadths depends on the size of the tree which may be as 
big as six feet in diameter in which rice and other grains are stored. Sometimes, 
they even store wine in it. 

ezti: It is a vast single piece of bed hewed out of a huge tree trunk with a 
broad keel. 

mckhi: Khezhas make different sizes of seat hewed from a single piece 
of tree trunk. The seats arc made for keeping in the porch, which would be six or 
more feet long, while the ones in the hearth or inside the house are not longer 
than two feet. The internal portion is bored leaving the board as thin as one and 
half inches. 

etsti: This is bored when a person offers a feast to the village known as 
jiize. The barrel is hewed from a single piece of a huge tree. The length of the 
tree trunk may vary from 15 feet to 20 feet. The tree trunk usually chosen is 
round and evenly smooth on all sides for the sake of beauty. A hole is bored on 
the tree trunk along the inner curved surface of the tree leaving about one and 
half inches of wood at the circumference. This is done so that the log of wood 
would remain strong and maximum area for the prepared wine would be 
maintained. The area of the hole depends on the size of the tree trunk. 

kietsa: A Khezha village is permanently fenced with a variety of strong 
thomy creeper to prevent enemies entering the village. At the entrance, they 
construct strong gates with stone concrete. To open and close the gate they put 
strong doors made of single piece of board. On the door, they curve heads of 
men, buffalo and human figures. 
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ciro: Huge boards with sufficient length, to reach from the ground to the 
roof of the house, are often placed in the front wall of the house, and on these 
boards they curve the heads of men, buffalos and mithun. Curving human 
figures on the board in any kind of houses are never allowed except on the door 
of the village gate. 

ekho: Khezha plates are made of wood only. However, they are so 
skillfully designed that many people go for this fancy even today. The plates are 
curved with a special variety of wood and the more they are being used the 
glossier they become. There are three types: The first has three legs slightly 
curved. The second is without leg and the third one is smaller in size with or 
without legs, which is made mainly for keeping chips or other eatable things 
while drinking wine. 

eha: Before they embraced Christianity, Khezhas used to drink only rice 
beer called hazhu. Drinking water alone was unusual even among the poorest 
people. As such, they made cups made of either bamboo or horn of mithun for 
drinking hazhu. The length of the cup is usually about one foot long, which can 
contain about two liters of beer. 

lacye: Khezhas make different types of spoon for different purposes. 
All the spoons are made of either bamboo or wood. Spoons of different designs 
are made of wood for eating, or stirring food or serving rice, while spoons for 
serving curry are usually made of bamboos. 

kewuthsii: A wooden machine made of a heavy log for grinding grains. 
The log is cut into two parts making the heavier part as the base. Its upper surface 
is then trimmed into oval shape on which the slots are cut from the center till the 
last edge all around to enable the grinded grains fall through them when the 
machine of the upper log is slewed. At the center of it, a stack is fixed which acts 
as the axis. Similarly, the lower surface of the upper log is trimmed through into 
the exact oval shape of the upper log and slit it into equal size and equal number 
of the slots that are slit on the upper surface of the bedding log. At its center, a 
big hole is bored gradually narrowing down in which the grains are contained. A 
handle is fixed at one side on this to drive the upper log rotate. A smaller hole is 
then bored at the center to enable the stack fitted on the bedding log that is 
inserted through it: the grains that are contained in the container drop 
automatically down through the hole to the connecting surface when the machine 
is set to motion. 
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1.11.3. METALWORK: 

Metal work is the men’s job by tradition. The expert smiths make good 
spears choppers, blade of spades, axes, etc. Metal works are done as a part time 
job, and never as a profession. The smithies are open sheds either in front of the 
house or at the side of the porch of the main house. To stain black the bases of 
spearheads choppers, axes, etc., the sap of a wild fig called kadicheju is used 
1 he iron is dipped into the sap for a while when it is hot. 

1.11.4. BASKET WORK: 

. • .. Llke metaI w °rk, basketwork is men’s job by tradition, not for religious 
restrictions, but a kind of the division of labor between men and women As 
weaving cloths is women’s work, metal, wood and basket works are the jobs of 
men. Baskets are made either to stand in the house or to be carried on the back 
They are briefly discussed below: 

with u Che ?? ra: h is t W0Ven with a youn S b amboo thong in a net-work pattern 
^egetab b l r e 0 s a etc 0tt0m, th ° U8h ^ t0P ' * iS USed f ° r carryin g firewood, 

hn . t ekh ^ : \\ is woven li 8 ht with cane thong. The thread is so fine that the 
basket is virtually woven watertight. The work is done obliquely so that it 
p oduces rows of threads. The basket is used only for carrying rice, beer and 
other miscellaneous things and never with ordinary articles. 

„ k ft ! S the Costliest among all the baskets and is considered very 

aluable. The basket is carried by girls only, and is not usually used for field- 
works or carrying ordinary articles. In the past, this was considered as a part of a 
girl s dress and she had to go to their husband’s house by carrying it at the time 
° h f . k ' Weddtn /- Thc basket is woven with the finest cane, and its design 
port^n 11 3 ChCCker pattern at the u PP er Portion and a twill pattern at the lower 


kephu: It is a head-band for carrying the baskets or loads, plaited in a 
chequer pattern from cane, rolled at both the ends and knitted tightly into a loop 

to itwm'nnf 1 ff inSert f ed J nt0 the h0le makin 8 a stron g knot at the end so 
that it will not slip off even if they carry very heavy load. 
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ebuh: 1 he basket is made with a twig known as eel, and is woven in the 
chequer pattern. On top ol it is a lid with a pointed head woven in similar 
pattern. Thongs are big and strong enough to stand even if the basket is filled up 
with grain. It is used as granary and one ebu can contain up to 20 quintals of 
grain. 


czo : It is a kind ol huge mat used lor drying grain. The mat is woven 
tight with bamboo thong in a twill pattern. Its size is about fifteen feet long and 
ten feet wide. 

melhe: There are four types of melhe namely, chitzho, Ihedo, zatre and 
melhekhd. All these baskets are woven either with cane or a variety of twigs 
called kevi in a twill pattern. Of all the baskets, chitzho is the biggest in size, 
which is used for storing grain temporarily. Lhedo is slightly smaller in size and 
is used for measuring the paddy at the time of harvesting. Zatre is used for 
measuring the paddy or other crops or corns for bartering. However, this basket 
is not seen any more as the barter system is no more existing today. Melhekhd is 
a kind of basket-plate used for keeping meat or any other eatables while drinking 
beer. The basket is knitted watertight with fine cane fiber to make it free from 
leakage of soup. A plaited handle is attached at one side of the basket. 

kathibu: It is used for keeping dresses and valuable items of women. 
The basket is made of either cane or twig (kevi) with a pointed lid. It is woven 
watertight with very fine thong in a twill pattern. 

tshiizo: It is a kind of sieve having a broad bottom perforated in the 
meshes to enable the smaller objects fall off while sifting. 

merii: It is another kind of sieve without perforation. The sieve is 
woven with a particular type of twig called ezhi, and is used for sifting rice. Its 
design is made in wicker pattern with a broad bottom, oval shaped and about two 
and half feet in breadth and three and half feet in length. 

merufticu: It is made of a bamboo thong woven tight in twill pattern. 
The edge of one side is broad, but the opposite end is smaller. This is used for 
blowing off the chaff when harvesting. 
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1.12. AGRICULTURE: 

Agriculture is the main source of income for Khezhas. A Khczha’s life 
depends mostly on crops, spends most of his days in his field. Almost all the 
religious ceremonies are designed to protect and boost his crops. Dignity of 
labor is prevalent in Khezha community. Every family owns their land and 
works in their own field. No one earns his/her living by working in other’s land. 

1.12.1. IMPLEMENTS: 

The agricultural implements used by the Khezhas are : meri ‘axe’, eza 
‘chopper’, kathi ‘pick-axe’, kapfii ‘spade’, kobvo ‘mallet for breaking soil’, 
tshiide ‘mallet for pinning stakes’, kewoh ‘rake’, koprha ‘a bunch of stakes used 
for harvesting’, tecy ‘sickle’, and nyopfo. All these implements are manufactured 
by themselves except kathi which is purchased from outside. Uses of each 
implement are briefly discussed below: 

meri: It is used for felling and chopping the trees of the forest when they 
go for shifting cultivation. 

eza: It is used for cutting small branches of trees and grass. 

kathi: It is used for loosening and leveling the earth. 

kapfhu: It is the implement commonly called ‘spade’, but its shape is 
different from the one commonly used by others. The spade that Khezhas used is 
made of a flat spoon-shaped blade, the handle of which is bound with thongs of 
cane or bamboo to a crooked stick, making an inverted V-shaped. It is used for 
digging, leveling and shifting the earth, ploughing, weeding and so on. 

kobvo: It is a long handled wooden mallet of T-shape, the head being 
about one foot and its handle about three feet long. It is used for breaking soil in 
the dry field. 

tshiide: It is a wooden hammer used for pinning the stakes into the 
ground for the support of the ridges of the field. 

kewoh: There are three types of kewoh. The first one is made of a 
bamboo split at the end into five or more spikes which are bent at a right angle to 
the head and bound with a bamboo thong across the spikes, and used for 
scraping, digging up weeds and loosening the earth. The second one is made of a 
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simple piece of bamboo, which is bent into a small hoop, the crossed ends 
forming the handle, which is used for the same purpose as the first type such as 
scraping, digging up weeds and loosening the earth. The third one is made like 
kobvo, bored holes on the head and affixed spikes in them. It is used for clearing 
the waste matters in the dry field. 

koprha: About six pieces of long bamboo spikes are tied together onto 
the handle spreading the other ends of the spikes, which is used for removing 
grains. 


tecy: It is a kind of a sickle, consisting of a light curved metal blade 
about a foot long set by a tang in a wooden handle, having rude saw edges. It is 
used for cutting the plant of paddy when harvesting and also grasses. 

nyopfo: It is a kind of perforated shallow basket made of bamboo 
thongs with the handles made of rope or cane thongs on both the opposite sides 
and used for throwing or transferring the earth, especially when digging terraced 
field. 

1.12.2. TYPES OF CULTIVATION: 

Khezhas have three types of cultivation, viz., terrace cultivation, shifting 
cultivation and gardening. 

1.12.2.1. TERRACE CULTIVATION. 

Terrace cultivation ( kholo) is largely adopted by Khezhas. The terraces 
may be near the hillsides, by the banks of the streams or on the valleys. Some of 
the terraces go up the hillsides to a great height, and show considerable skill in 
their formation. The stones taken out of the soil are used to bank up the walls of 
the terraces and also used for the construction of canals for irrigation. 

There are two types of terraced fields, viz., kedalo ‘wet field’ and 
ketsholo ‘dry field’. In the case of the wet field, the water is stored in the field 
throughout the year, while in the case of the dry field; the field remains dry 
during dry season. It is irrigated only during the time of cultivation. The rainfall 
in Khezha area being heavy, many terraced fields, which are located nearby the 
streams where there is regular flow of water are kept wet throughout the year. 
Because they are easier to plough, the crop yielding is also generally higher than 
those of the dry fields. Fishes are also reared in these wet fields enabling them to 
yield double crops at a time. Since the fields, which are located far away from 
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the stream, cannot get sufficient water they are kept dry till the start of rainy 
season. 

In both the fields, they grow different varieties of rube ‘paddy’. Some of 
the popular names are: Juriibe , tengabe, menabe and lengube. Some of the 
varieties are imported from outside which are usually named after foreign name 
or named after the person who first brought the seed, eg., japaniru ‘Japanese 
rice’, borii ‘Burmese rice’, pelhirii ‘Pelhi’s rice’ (Pelhi is a person’s name who 
first spread the seed); mesulurii ‘Mesulumi’s rice’ (Mesulumi is a Khezha village 
from where this variety of paddy was spread to other Khezha villages). Furiibe 
is also called kehabe ‘red rice’ because it is red in color. Similarly, lenabe is 
sometimes called ketrobe ‘white rice’ because its color is white, and menabe 
‘sticky rice’ as it is sticky. 
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industrial goods are readily available now, these are abandoned today. Replacing 
them, the growing of potato, cabbage, peas, onions, beans, etc., have become 
popular and widely commercialized. There are two types of shifting cultivation 
or jhumming, viz., meld and chiilo. Some crops do not grow well in the tropical 
climate, the case is reverse for some other crops such as chilly, tomato, banana, 
etc. that cannot yield fruit in the cold climate. Some crops grow well in any type 
of climatic conditions. For this matter, Khezhas are specially blessed, because 
they can grow any type of crops as discussed below: 


Picture-8: A Khezha boy harvesting maize from his field after school hour. 


meld: It is cultivated in the location where the climate is warm. Here, 
they cultivate a particular variety of rice known as meldrii, which grows only in 
the shifting cultivation. Thus, it is named after the field itself. Besides melorii , 
they also grow chiibe ‘millet’, metrita ‘maize’, tochebe ‘Job’s tear’, tsiiche 
‘chilly’, hamo ‘pumpkin’, payiche ‘cucumber’, bongoloche ‘tomato’, kuduche 
‘bnnjal’, viido ‘ginger’; different varieties of pulses such as potiche , ketsiiche, 
kobache, karhii, tshiire ; two types of soya-beans namely, erho which is yellow 
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and dali which is brown; two types of sesame namely, potsti which is black and 
keni which is gray in color. 

chulo: It is cultivated in the cold area adjacent to the forest. Here, they 
crops such as, millet, maize, gray sesame, pumpkin, beans, potato, cabbage, 
garlic and variety of beans known as looniche. 

The method of cultivation for both meld and chulo is alike. Trees are 
felled, cut down from low jungles and burnt after they are dried. Thus, the ashes 
fertilize the field. The land is then cleaned and seeds are sown. Felling of trees 
and clearing of the jungle are done during September and burnt them in 
February-March. The end of March and April is when sowing of seeds are done. 


1.12.2.3. GARDENING: 

Khezhas value kitchen garden a great importance for various reasons: a 
real unknown source of income. Spaces by the sides of the houses are skillfully 
utilized for growing vegetables, fruits, sugar cane and so on. As we can see from 
the picture below, by the sides of the house they grow a special variety of sugar 
cane, which is soft and juicy. The rest of the spaces are utilized for growing 
vegetables. Growing vegetables by the sides of the house, not only produces 
additional source of income. It is also beneficial even in health point of view, 
because the family dishes always include fresh vegetable. 

Terraced fields near the village where water cannot be irrigated are 
generally converted into gardens. Gardening is done to grow vegetables and 
fruits for domestic consumptions. The common vegetables grown in the garden 
are tsiiche ‘chilly’, different kinds of beans such as potiche, looniche, kobache, 
ketsiiche, etc., (hone ‘a variety of spinach’, payiche 'cucumber, bongoloche 
‘tomato’, nenaye ‘mustard leaves’, different varieties of thdnedzii 'garlic’ 
namely, khovct, hapo and chemere, vildii ‘ginger’, etc. The common fruits that 
grow in the garden are, inetriyiche ‘peach’, zozoche ‘black-berry’, ngaache 
‘banana’, torache ‘pomegranate’ and methiche ‘orange’. Non-indigenous fruits 
like apple, plum, guava, etc., are also grown. Many of them grow sugar cane for 
domestic consumptions in the garden and at the edges of the paddy fields. 
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1.12.3. WAYS OF CULTIVATION: 


During cultivation and harvesting field companies known as lezhetro are 
formed, which consists of boys and girls roughly of equal age. The number of 
the company may consist of only two or in some instances it can be up to thirty 
or more depending on the convenience. Because they work in the fields of each 
member by rotation, each member must get the labor of the company. Therefore, 
il the number of the company is too large, some members may not get the work 
done in their fields within the need of time. In some other cases, rich people hire 
a company tor the day by feeding them. To compensate the wages, the owner 
must offer them a feast during the festival. 

During harvesting, boys and girls usually volunteer themselves to carry 
the load of old people to the house. In other cases, rich people or aged persons 
invite children for morning meal so that these children in turn help them in 
carrying paddy to their house. The beneficiary will then invite all their helpers to 
the harvesting feast. Similarly, during cultivation, young men and women or any 
able persons help the old and sick persons, and in turn they will be invited to the 
feast of cultivation by the beneficiary. 


Picture-9: A kitchen garden above the house in a Khezha village. 
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1.12.4. TREE PLANTATION: 

One of the most striking tradition is the growth and preservation of trees 
by the Khezhas. In spite of their regular shifting cultivation, the trees remain 
intact everywhere in the Khezha area. Tree plantation is highly regarded by the 
Khezhas, and they never leave the field fallow without transplanting the trees in 
them. 

As the method of their tree transplantation goes, the nursery trees would 
be transplanted after the seedlings are over in the first year of cultivation. 
Seedlings are normally over during March, which is followed by transplantation 
of nursery trees in April-May. Cultivation continues for four years and the 
nursery trees are taken care along with the crops. The land usually becomes less 
fertile after cultivating for four years, but the trees become big enough to stand 
on their own without further nurturing them. Thus, they leave the fields fallow, 
but low jungles will not hinder the growth of trees any more. 

1.12.5. IRRIGATION SYSTEM: 

The terraced fields are irrigated by channels, which carry water from 
some streams or torrents. Each terrace cannot have its own channel. It obtains 
water either from the next terrace above it or from one of the terraces in the same 
row, the terraces being so carefully graduated that the water can flow from 
terrace to terrace round the whole range of fields. Water is also often carried 
from one terrace to another terrace in a hollow bamboo called jiila, which passes 
over other terraces and channels in between. This is done because irrigation 
system is strictly followed by tradition. No one can get water from any channel 
at their will or supply through another’s field unless it had already been practiced 
from the beginning when the field was dug on the agreement by which the owner 
of the other field had consented. The tradition is such that, the water is usually 
divided up, either by tapping the channels or separating them into two or more 
runnels, and rights of over flow, tapping, etc., may be transferred. In many cases, 
it can be seen that one man’s field is dried while those immediately adjoining is 
flooded, or a field at the end of one line is dried while that immediately above is 
full of water. This is because the water has to go right away round the spur of a 
hill according to the tradition and back again before the dried field gets its share. 
There are some certain laws regarding the right of tapping water which are 
discussed below: 
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Picture-10: Terraced fields of a Khezha village Lines between the paddy fields are water 

channels. 


(i) The first man to dig a channel for irrigation from a new stream 
becomes the owner of the stream. No other person has the right to tap from his 
channel or from the same stream above his channel without his prior permission. 
If anyone did so and the original owner had complained, he must immediately 
stop the work and the owner of the stream is not liable for any sort of 
compensation towards the expenditure incurred by him. Instead, he is liable to 
pay the cost of the damages to the owner, if the latter had sued for any damages. 

(ii) No one can use other’s field for channeling water, but he can only tap 
the water from the channel in a hollow bamboo, or by any other means that is 
passing over other’s terrace. 

(iii) No one can divert or block the traditional water channel of the 
terraces. If anyone violated the traditional channel, he could be fined according 
to the weight of the damages caused by him to the owner. 

(iv) Anyone has a right to dig a water channel across the uncultivated 
land of someone else, but a polite and a formal request must be made from the 
owner, and the owner of the field has no right to object to the request. The owner 
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however, has every right to object the request if it was not made in a polite form 
and if it was hurtful to his sentiment. If the owner does not grant the request, the 
appeal may be made from the Village Assembly or if they are from different 
villages, the judges of both the villages may deal it under the Khezha law. The 
usual punishment for this is imposing fine on the owner. If, however, the judges 
found that the request was made in an impolite form that could hurt the feelings 
of the owner, the appeal could be considered kebakebi ‘void’. 
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1.13. RELIGION 

Earlier anthropologists had gravely misconceived about the religious 
belief of the Nagas as to be “animism.” Even in this age, the theologians of the 
native Nagas who wrote about their ancestors’ belief blindly aped what others 
had said without going in dept. Nothing seems to be greater unfortunate than this. 

Khezhas were-neither ammists nor idolaters even before they embraced 
Christianity. They never had any sort of priest nor had they a place for worship, 
yet they followed strict precedence in religious observations. The religious 
practices of the Khezhas may be said to be more of ethical rather than 
worshipping a particular entity as God, for they never seemed to not have a clear 
concept about the existence of God as the Almighty who is supreme and the • 
creator of all beings. Thus, their religious belief was a somewhat similar to Sinic 
religions as opposed to Semitic or Aryan. It is a universal phenomenon that 
religion, culture and tradition are always interlinked, hence the cultural ethos. It 
is therefore, paramount importance to value one’s own cultural ethos that is 
positive in the sight of men and God. 

1.13.1. DEITIES AND SPIRITS: 

Khezhas, however, had a clear concept about the existence of the spirits. 
This may be the reason that after the spread of Christianity among them, new 
names have come into used demarcating between the two religious groups: 
Kehumi 'Christians (people those who belong to the meeting)’ and Rdleniikezumi 
'Non-Christians (people who follow the religion of the spirits)’. 

The spirits are classified into two clear-cut divisions between human 
spirit and non-human spirit. The human spirit is again classified into two: rokwe 
and engu. Similarly, non-human spirits are classified into three categories: romi, 
etna and kamuphremi. 

romi: There are two categories of romi : erd kewe ‘good spirit’ or 
isiipheromi ‘spirit of the sky’, and erd kesii ‘evil spirit’. The former is 
beneficent; while in contrary, the latter was maleficent. 

The nature of erd kewe and tsiipherdmi are similar and sometimes 
difficult to distinguish them. They are benevolent and Khezhas believe that good 
spirits and the spirit of the sky use to protect good and honest people. All the 
good blessings such as wealth, good health, strength, knowledge, good luck, 
grains in the house, etc are believed to come from them. Also, they use to protect 
human beings from the inflictions of evil spirits. Thus, they performed rituals for 
them for various purposes on different occasions. 
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Spirits of the sky are believed to be the protector of the crops in the 'field. 
Hence, they perform rituals for them so that they may send good rain and protect 
their crops in the field. The spirits of the sky also use to guide metymi prophet 
and prophetess’. They believe that these spirits use to frequently visit the earth 
and in some cases use to have fellowship with men. The prophets and 
prophetesses are able to tell prophesies only in the presence of the spirits of the 
sky. 

On the contrary, evil spirits are malevolent that use to inflict human 
beings and in some certain cases, destroyed or caused them to die. They caused 
sickness, inflictions, death, etc. There are also different categories of evil spirits. 
Some are more deadly, while others are less. The most dreaded one is known as 
rozu, which lives in the streams and deep forest. Anyone who encountered it 
would never be spared, either they would be killed instantaneously, or by severe 
headache or stomachache, ultimately through which the victim would succumb to 
its affect. 

ema : It is a kind of evil spirit, but it never causes physical harm to men, 
but haunts people in the lonely places or on the way in the jungle when people 
come to the village late in the night by throwing sand, earth or pebbles at the 
people; shakes the branches of trees, bushes and sometimes producing the sound 
of strong wind to frighten people. 

kamiiphremi : It is a dreaded spirit. It never directly touches people, but 
sucks the blood and eats the heart of human soul ( engu ). When a man’s engu is 
killed, the evil spirit would show its heart to the owner. As soon as the person 
saw the heart he would collapse and die there instantaneously. Kamiiphremi is 
also cowardly; hence they always go in groups. It is afraid to encounter people 
going in-groups or even of a single person whose rokwe is strong. Sometimes 
they would fall down and break their limbs when running away from them. That 
is why there are so many of them whose limbs are impaired. 

1.13.2. HUMAN SOUL: 

Khezhas believed two types of souls existed in every individual, namely, 
engu and rokwe. 

Engu is powerless and senseless. But a man survived by its presence. 
One would become sick seriously if it is separated from him and could even die 
if it happened for a longer duration. When anybody fell sick after returning from 
fields or elsewhere, it is feared that his soul did not follow him, thus the cause of 
his illness. In some cases, the patient uses to frequently sec some particular 
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location in dream. In such a case, someone, particularly the relatives of the 
patient would go to that location and call out the name of the patient to come 
home with the caller. Due to this fear, if they built any temporary shelter in the 
jungle or on the roadside, it is always preferred to bum down the shelter before 
departure. In most of the cases, before leaving the field or any shelter by the 
roadside, parents usually mention the names of the children and call them one by 
one to follow even if the children are physically with them. 

Rokwe is another human soul, which rests in every individual’s life. 
Human knowledge comes from it and without it the sense of human beings 
would become like animals. Sometimes, a man’s rokwe remains strong, while in 
some occasions it remains weak. Evil spirits cannot harm him when his rokwe 
remains strong and any kind of fortune may favor him at that time. But when his 
rokwe is weak, evil spirits may harm him at that time, and eveij a man cannot kill 
an enemy or an animal. Therefore, he uses to listen to his dreams and examine 
whether his rokwe is strong or not. It is interesting to note that, in Khezha the 
word ‘rokwe’ is related to luck as shown in the words: rokwewe (rokwe 'spirit’ 
+we 'good”) ‘good luck’ and rokwesii (rokwe+sii 'bad’) ‘bad luck’. 

1.13.3. LIFE AFTER DEATH: 

Khezhas believe in the immortality of the soul of man. It is believed that 
a dead man’s engu uses to linger on in his house for a month or more. Therefore, 
the seat of a dead man at the dinning place is usually left vacant at least for a 
month. It is also believed that the engu of good, honest persons or children used 
to visit the house in the form of a butterfly. Therefore, butterflies entering the 
house are usually not killed. 

They also believe that the rokwe of a man is susceptible to either 
happiness or misery after his death depending on his deeds when living on earth. 
There are two types of roreh (village of the spirit) 'celestial village’. One is a 
home of happiness where good spirits live, and the other where evil spirits live. 
The rokwe of good and honest people go and live in the home of happiness, while 
bad and dishonest people go to the home of misery. 

When a Khezha dies, the eldest man of the clan would light the fire, and 
walk around the grave and then a little away from the grave with the fire, before 
the dead body is buried. This is done with the belief that the brightness of the 
fire may guide the rokwe to the celestial village. When a man dies, all his 
weapons must be buried with his body. Sometimes, evil spirits use to obstruct 
his way when proceeding to the celestial village. In some other cases, if the man 
had killed an enemy or a tiger, their spirits haunt him or try to take revenge on 
him on the way. If such things happened, he may clear his way with the weapons 
buried with him. The eldest man in the clan will then bless him saying “Do not 



be afraid to proceed, for you have already secured the blessings of the mighty 
spirit, and thus you had already overpowered your enemies earlier. Even today, 
the good is yours”. Similarly, when a woman dies, all her good dresses and 
ornaments must be buried along with her corpse. Because there were instances, 
that the spirit of the woman appeared in dreams of her husband or dear ones, or 
sometimes through metymi and in some cases even in reality, demanding for a 
particular article saying that she could not proceed as there were so many friends 
with beautiful dresses waiting for her and that it was so embarrassing to meet 
them with shabby dress or without the particular dress, or in the case of man, a 
some particular weapon saying that he was unable to withstand the enemy 
without such a weapon.. In such a situation, they have to dig out the grave and 
again bury along with the corpse the particular article the deceased demanded. 

1.13.4. KEHYU : 

The word 'kehnti' can be used in two ways. One is used as the special 
day when the family or the village had to perform some special rituals. For 
example, when someone had violated religious law, kehnti is observed to purify 
the guilt. In all the religious restrictions the word 'kehnti' is used. One family 
alone or the whole village can observe it. When a family observes kehnti, 
nobody outside the house, including the member who had gone out, is allowed to 
enter inside the house on that day. Similarly, when the village observed it, no 
outsiders, including the villager who had gone out of the village could enter 
inside the village on that day. The villager could return only after the day of 
kehnti is over. 

Kehnti is also used as moral law of the individual. In this context, it is so 
loosely used sometimes that it refers not only the breach of the strict religious 
rule or the breach of a social law, theft for example, but to the most trivial matter 
of purity. Thus it can also be explained as simply a moral law of the individual. 
For instance, if the father gives his child the banana skin when the child cries for 
the banana or anything, which is not eatable; it is considered kehyti. Likewise, it 
is kehyti to clear the excreta on the road side, spit on others, deceive others, over 
eating or drinking, mistreating orphans or someone who is weaker, including 
animals. It is also said to be kehnti to keep quiet when one hears someone calling 
him, or damaging anything knowingly that belonged to someone else, besides 
stealing. It is also said to be kehnti to kill an enemy after he called out ‘father’ 
and surrendered. It is kehnti for children to disobey the parents. In the same 
manner, it is kehnti for parents to beat children'with anger. Therefore the 
utterance of kehnti as, Kehnti a. 'It is kehnti.' is part of every day life. 

In social life, in the matter of dresses for instance, we may compare the 
kehnti, which taboos a man who had not taken a head of an enemy to wear a 
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warrior dress, the insignia of the successful warrior. With the word, kehnii, it 
prohibits a man from not merely putting on but even laying across or against his 
body a petticoat of a woman, or to go under the warp of weaving for weaving is a 
woman’s possession. Likewise, it is kehnii for a woman to make a war cry or 
wear any sort of dress, which is of men’s dress. 

1.13.5. MEHYI: 

It is almost similar to that of the Sabbath for Jews. The difference being 
that, Jewish people observe their Sabbath every Saturday of the week, while 
Khezhas observe their mehni every first day of the month. Besides the mehni for 
the first day of the month, Khezhas also observe a particular mehni called 
“eno” for seven (7) days every year during the month of September. This is 
observed in the form of worshipping the spirit of the sky for they fear that natural 
calamities may occur unless they do so. Thus, they observe it when the paddies 
in the field are about to be ripped. 

Sometimes, mehni is observed when anyone broke the law of the village 
or ot the Khezha community. If the offence concerns the village to which the 
culprit belonged, the mehni would be observed by that village only. If however, 
it affected the whole Khezha community, then all the Khezha villages would 
observe it together on the same day. For instance, there is a very old tree living 
at the first established village ( Methrore ) from where the Nagas were believed to 
be migrated to different directions. They believe that natural calamities always 
happen when any of its branches is broken. Therefore, if any of its branches is 
broken, the whole Khezha community will observe mehni and perform rituals in 
the form of praying to the spirit of the sky so that no such calamities may occur. 

On the day of mehni it is prohibited {kehnii) to work in the field, even a 
stone should not be placed in the water channel in the field. If anybody violated 
the rules, the culprit may be either fined heavily or in some cases, exiled from the 
village for a certain period according to the weight of the offence. Sometimes 
the village or the whole Khezha community may have to observe another mehni 
for breaking the earlier mehni, for purifying the guilt. 

1.13.6. LENYU (Ritual): 

Khezha ancestors believed that they must revere their good spirit for 
whose blessings and protections, food and drinks were available. So the giver 
must be revered before eating or drinking. Likewise, they would offer the first 
fruit or crop to their good spirit before they consumed them. Before eating or 
drinking, a Khezha had to cast down a small quantity of food or drink on to the 
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ground in the form of offering to the good spirit, which would be followed by 
touching his chest, left and right shoulders and then the forehead, which is called 
kepolinyii. This signifies as “my life is in your mighty hand, sickness, misfortune, 
obscenity, etc. may not occur in my life, and as I partake this, may the food in 
this plate or drink in this cup not exhaust quickly”. 

When anyone of the family was sick and could not be healed, they would 
let out a cock in the jungle far away from the village by performing certain ritual. 
They believed that the cock takes away the illness of misfortune and it was a very 
bad omen if the cock returned home. 

There were various ways of performing lenyii depending on the nature of 
occasion. For example, to open the granary of the new paddy of the year, the 
Mewd (chief of ritual performance of the village) must fix a particular day for 
opening the granaries of the new paddy they had stored in the granaries (which 
would be observed together by the whole village). Till such time, no family 
would consume the new paddy of the year. On this day, the Mewd would 
announce for the granaries to be opened early in the morning before anybody 
went out from the hopse. After the Mewd made his announcement, the father of 
the house would go to one of the granaries where the new paddies were stored, 
would murmur a few words in the form of prayer such as “ romi (in this case, it 
addresses the spirit which brings the blessings), you have provided good wind, 
rain and protected my crops, if I now open the granary, may the good fortune be 
in my house, and as anyone of my family members takes out the grains, may it be 
mepu-meld 'slow in exhaustion’. After the prayer, he would take out a small 
quantity of paddy and pound it to get rice. The mother would then make the fire 
in the hearth and fetch water in a small pitcher from the well outside the village. 
She should not speak to anybody till she returned home with the water. This 
signifies her full devotion to the good spirit. She would then clean the rice 
already pounded by the father and place it above the fire with the water that she 
brought in a small pot, with the pretension of cooking the rice for the entire 
family members. After that, the father would offer a little folded leaf containing 
a few cooked rice and wine, which must be hung up in the house above the 
hearth for the whole day. Parents of the house would fast for the whole day till 
sunset. 

Metymi 'prophet or prophetess’: 

It may be interesting to mention few prophecies, Khezha prophets or 
prophetesses had foretold about what would happen in the near future: 

1. Thechy Ihy mehnoba mino medd Hovami tshii to eh de. 

'In the near future, everyone will become the people of Hova.’ 
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2. Thechy Ihy mehnoba mind kenibo niele eh de. 

'In the near future, people would climb the stem of gray sesame.’ 

3. Thechy Ihy mehnoba mind tetro zhoh eh de. 

'In the near future, people would fly in the sky.’ 

4. Thechy Ihy mehnoba mind kenii merufucii cece eh de. 

'In the near future, people’s ear would become as big as winnower.’ 

5. Thechy Ihy mehnoba mind soh komi cece eh de, shyo erno thriizokwe cece eh 
de. 

'In the near future, men’s penis would become as big and as long as grinding 
stick and women’s vagina would become as big as the shell of bamboo shoot.’ (A 
large variety of bamboo, the shell of its shoot was used as temporary umbrella or 
sometimes used to cover the roof of temporary hut) 

6. Thechy Ihy mehnoba mind medo zhikho-zhiha pfo to eh de. 

'In the near future, everyone would use only metal utensils’ 

(It was beyond possibility for any Khezha to believe that they would discard 
wooden utensils and replace them with utensils made of metal). 

We may say that some of the prophecies have already been fulfilled, but 
we do not know about some others. The no.2 could mean scientific invention; 
while no.4 and 5 could mean moral of future generation. 
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1.14. LAW AND CUSTOM 

1.14.1. KHEZHA GOVERNMENT: 

Before Khezhas became British subjects, they had a system of 
government, which was federal in nature. In order to maintain the customs and 
traditions there were two types of Assemblies, namely, Khoprha Mepo ‘Village 
Assembly’ and Kuzha Mepo ‘Khezha Assembly’. The Village Assembly was an 
administrative organization formed by the representatives of the clans, while the 
representatives of all the Khezha villages formed Khezha Assembly. Laws and 
Customs of the Khezhas and all the judgments of the cases that involved Khezha 
customs and traditions were passed on the basis of it. There was no supreme 
chief to convene the Assembly. Thus, any Village Assembly could convene the 
session depending on the necessity. 

There were three main functionaries in Khezha government, namely, 
religion, administration and judiciary. Mewo was the head in all the religious 
matter, while the Village Assembly was responsible for both administration as 
well as judiciary, yet they were interlinked in some way or other.. 

1.14.1.1. ME Wo AND HIS DUTIES : 

The office of mewo was hereditary in the clan, but not in the family. The 
mewo had no right to nominate any person as his successor, but he must be 
selected from among the clan by the Village Assembly and subsequently 
approved by the Khezha Assembly. In case, the Village Assembly did not find a 
suitable candidate from the mowo clan in the village, he should be appointed 
from another village of mewo clan. In such cases, the village Assembly of that 
village should seek the recommendation of Khezha Assembly for any person 
from any village. In case, the latter did not find any suitable man even from the 
other villages, the Village Assembly was allowed to nominate any person from 
any ordinary family in the village and seek the approval of the Khezha Assembly 
as well as the mewos of other villages. The new mewo would then become one 
of the mewo clans of Khezhas. There were certain land, house-sites and other 
valuable properties reserved for the mewo, and the successor would inherit all 
these properties, regardless of whether he was from other village or from the 
same village. It was prohibited for a woman to hold the post of mewo. 

Mewo held the highest religious post and he performed all the religious 
ceremonies on behalf of the village and he might be regarded as the nominal head 
of the village administration. Besides his religious duties, he was the only person 
who could convene Village Assembly sessions and all the decisions made by 
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either the Village Assembly or Khezha Assembly must be made known to him. 
He must have complete knowledge of the religious system, laws and customs of 
the Khezhas, and his interpretation was final in any disputes over the methods of 
rituals. He must not be physically impaired, having good moral qualities and 
must have a wife and children. He was also liable to be impeached by the 
Khezha Assembly if he violated the religious system in his ritual performance or 
other immoral activities. 

His duties were also to count the days of the month by studying or 
observing the appearance of the face of the moon, to fix the days of kenyii, 
menyi, festivals, cultivation, sowing of seeds, harvesting and the day to open the 
granaries of new crops of the village. He had to announce all the activities to be 
observed for the days and other necessary information to the village early in the 
morning before anybody resumed the works. 

1.14.1.2. VILLAGE ASSEMBLY AND ITS FUNCTION: 

The Village Assembly members were appointed on merit basis, and not 
hereditary. Each clan in the village must select at least one man as their 
representative. The member should not be a woman. He must have complete 
knowledge of the laws and the customs of Khezha people and the village. There 
was no specific bar for the age of the member, but he must be a man of wisdom, 
good temper, bold to face any consequences, physically fit to go anywhere when 
the work was assigned to him. Since this was a free wage service, the member 
also must have self-sufficient properties for his family maintenance and hence 
must be from a well to do family. As it was not possible for the Khezha 
Assembly to meet often for minor cases, the full responsibility was left to the 
Village Assembly in settling down all the internal matters of the villages except 
those of the major cases, which the Village Assembly could not handle. Since 
the Village Assembly was responsible for both administration and judiciary of 
the village, these members may rightly be called as the administrators and judges 
of the village. The number of members normally consisted of about ten to 
twenty members depending on the number of clans in the village. 

1.14.1.3. KHEZHA ASSEMBLY AND ITS FUNCTION: 

There were no regular personnel to rim the Khezha Government. Thus, 
Khezha Assembly was itself the Government of Khezhas. The Khezha Assembly 
was formed by the representatives of the Khezha villages consisting of the Mew'd 
as the Chairman with normally two other members from the Village Assembly. 
However, the number of members were not fixed, hence could vary depending on 
the occasion. There were two types of Khezha Assembly sessions, namely, 
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general session and emergency session. The general session was held once in 
seven (7) years. In this session, they would normally debate and review Khezha 
laws and customs and amend them whenever required. Religion being 
inseparably interlinked with the laws and customs of Khezhas, ritual 
performances and observations of religious laws usually became major point of 
discussion. This however was subjected to the prophesies of metymi, if any. For 
the Khezha Government, warfare could be considered as secondary to religion. 
Because, it was never known in the history of Khezha that the entire Khezha 
villages were involved together in waging war against another village or country. 
It was taboo, not only for a Khezha village waging war against another Khezha 
village, but also intentionally shedding the blood of a Khezha by another Khezha. 
Waging war against another non-Khezha village was purely the matter of the 
individual village. As discussed earlier, waging war was merely due to the lust of 
taking each other’s head to signify bravery. Taking the enemy’s head was never 
considered as a trophy, as it should be returned to the victim’s family in a very 
dignified manner by observing all the religious formalities. Therefore, in case, 
any of the head taker failed to observed complete religious formalities (that had 
to be done through the Mewd), and the Mewd of the village concerned had 
expressed his dissatisfaction, the Khezha Government, being the appointing 
authority of the Mewd had the right to interfere, if the Village Assembly deserted 
the Mewd. In such a case, any Mewd could convene the emergency session. 
Emergency session could be held any time depending on necessity and 
convenience, and could be convened by any Village Assembly. For instance, if a 
Mewd died, the emergency meeting had to be called to appoint his successor. 

After the British took over the government system, the situation 
gradually changed. The younger generations slowly drifted away from their 
traditional system and belief. As time and the government system changed, the 
people of the Khezhas and their surroundings realized the importance of 
coexistence. In order to preserve the unity among the neighbors, all the 21 
villages consisting of some villages of Chokri speaking community, three 
villages of Pomai community and the Khezhas met on 12 th March 1952 at 
Zhamai village of Pomai language community, killed a completely black male 
dog and each representative of the village ate a piece of its meat without cleaning 
the hair of the animal. They performed the traditional rites with hazhu (their 
traditional rice-beer), and made a vow not to shed each other’s blood and also to 
come to the rescue of one another in time of trouble and tribulation. 

1.14.2. CRIME AND PUNISHMENT: 

There was never existed incarceration system in Khezha tradition. The 
culprits were either banishment from the village or beaten by the kindred of the 
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victims, a common practice of almost every Naga tribe. The punishments 
imposed on the culprits by their ancestors are briefly discussed below: 


1.13.2.1. THEFT: 


If anyone had stolen any property, he was bound to repay the owner 
seven (7) times either the cost of the stolen property or the stolen property itself. 
If recovered, the stolen property also would be returned to the owner. If the thief 
was so poor to repay the sevenfold damage, the kindred of the owner could beat 
him up and the relatives of the thief should not interfere. For the case of 
unknown thief, the village boys or the boys of the victim’s clan would gather and 
imprecate against the unknown thief as if spitting at the culprit known as echu. 
For it was believed that the imprecation brings on repeated bouts of illness to the 
thief. 

1.13*2.2. BREAKING OF KEHNU. 

If anyone violated the ritual observations of the village or the Khezha 
community, the culprit could be punished with either a Fine paid to the village 
fund or exiled from the village depending on the offence affected upon. If it 
aggravated the consequences, eg., the occurrence of natural calamity due to the 
offence, banishment (a favorite punishment with the Nagas), for a longer or 
shorter duration of time would be inflicted. 


1.13.2.3. MURDER: 


Three degrees of homicide were recognized: 

(a) Homicide by accident was punished by seven (7) years banishment 
from the village. 

(b) In the case of homicide in a fight, the Village Assembly would 
award the punishment. The guilty could be punished with a seven- 
year exile and in addition, all his properties could also be 
confiscated and auctioned by the Village Assembly. But in this 
case, the first chance to purchase was given to the first heir of the 
culprit. 

(c) The most heinous form of homicide was that by stealth or treachery, 
which could be in revenge, but not in open fight. For such crimes, 
not only the culprit, but also the whole kindred could be expelled 
from the village for seven (7) years. The properties of the kindred 
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however, would be forfeited, but whichever belonged to the culprit 
would be confiscated and auctioned. 

1.13.2.4. CODE OF DRESS AND HOUSE CONSTRUCTION: 

If anyone wore a non-entitled dress, the village of that person must 
observe mehni , purify the guilt and pay some token of fine in the form of certain 
measure of paddy or, in case, depending on the judgment of the Village 
Assembly. In the same way, if any man had erected certain designated house that 
was not entitled to him, it must be dismantled forthwith. The Khezha Assembly 
could seize the matter in case the concerned Village Assembly failed to take 
appropriate action. 

1.13.2.5. BIRTH OF ILLEGITIMATE CHILD: 

It was kehniX ‘taboo’ for a woman to deliver tethronno 'bastard* in the 
village. Therefore any woman who carried an illegitimate child must declare the 
name of the father before the deliver)', "if any man had any intimate relationship 
with this woman and she claimed him to be the father of the child, he was bound 
to accept it as his offspring and perform all the required rituals for the baby, 
regardless of whether the baby was his offspring or belonged to somebody else. 
He must take the woman to his house and perform all the necessary rituals as the 
real father of the baby at the time of birth. After all the necessary rituals were 
performed by him, the baby would no more be considered as illegitimate. The 
man and the woman must stay as husband and wife for a minimum period of 
three months after delivery. Honesty was like a natural flow in the life of a 
Khezha. It was never known in the Khezha history that a man denied having 
illicit relation with the woman who claimed him to be the father of the child. 

If the man had legitimate wife, he must let her go away from his house 
till all the required procedures were accomplished. After which he could send 
the woman away and bring back his wife home. If the man did not have 
legitimate wife he was free to take the woman as his legitimate wife. If however, 
anyone of them persisted for divorce they could do so after three months of 
delivery of the baby. If the baby was male child, the mother must look after him 
for the minimum period of three years, and two years if it was female. 
Nevertheless, Khezha law did not say anything with respect to the period; hence 
it could slightly vary from village to village with regard to the fixation of the 
period. After the fixed period was over, it was up to their understanding whether 
the baby should be with the mother for some more time or be sent back to the 
father. The male child must go to the father at the end. 
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1.13.2.6. USE OF POISON: 

If anyone intentionally poisoned someone and could not swear to deny 
the fact when accused, the culprit was exiled from the village for three years if 
the victim did not die. But if the victim died, the case was considered equivalent 
to murder category (c). If any person had been accused of poisoning someone, 
and he/she denied the fact, but if this happened three (3) times, then he/she would 
be exiled from the village for three (3) years in spite of the denial. However, it 
could also happen to someone due to personal or family enmity in order to cause 
ignominy to the accused family without valid evidence. Therefore, the Village 
Assembly would study the evidences of all the three events, and if one of them 
produced proof that the allegation was premeditated in order to bring ignominy to 
the charged family, all the three events of allegations would be treated as 
kebakebi 'null’. 

1.14.3. OATH: 

Minor disputes were usually settled by the negotiations of elderly men in 
the clan or in the village. The decision of old men in the matters of customs was 
more or less final. However, in major cases, question of facts were usually 
decided by taking an oath. Khezhas regarded an oath as the greatest testimony 
and it was considered as sacred, for they believed that a false oath was held to 
entail death or at least misfortunes as a result of it. Either party usually accepted 
an oath, at any rate, if the lives of others were made responsible for its truth as 
well as the life of the oath taker. However, the number of lives were usually 
controlled by the judges and fixed according to the cases. In cases like 
accusation of poisoning a person, murder, boundary dispute involving large size 
of land, etc., the number of lives responsible for the truth of oath was generally 
larger. In all the oath takings, both the parties would quote the equal number of 
lives, hi disputes between two villages, the whole lives of the villages were often 
made responsible for its truth. No one was usually willing to risk their lives by 
pledging them to the truth of a statement of a relative unless they were fairly well 
satisfied that the statement was true. In many cases, the judges or the relatives 
themselves frankly advised the party not to swear when their statement was 
proved manifestly false. 

When the facts to be sworn were agreed upon by both the parties, the 
judges would administer the oath. One of the judges would utter the sentences of 
oath and the oath taker would imitate him by unfastening the knot of his hair of 
his head with a piece of earth on his right hand. But for a woman she would hold 
the earth in her left hand. The symbol being that the party that had falsely sworn 
would wither and turn into earth. Thus, the oath would conclude with the 
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formula: “If I lied in what I now say, let me not survive till the end of the 
following year, let me not grow like others, but let me be ruined and be rotten 
into earth In serious cases like using poison to destroy someone or murder, the 
word “my offspring” was usually included. The administrators, however, always 
try to avoid this unless pressurized by either party or both the parties for fear that 
the misfortune earned by the parents by taking false oath might entail their 
innocent children. When inflictions occurred on the one sworn falsely or that 
when his conscience could not stand any further on the oath taken, the guilty 
sometimes appealed for forgiveness from the other party. In such a case, the 
appellant must bring along with him a cock and a handle of spade, which 
signifies complete submission and repentance. This has to be granted, for the 
fear that the same misfortune could reverberate to the other party if they rejected 
the request. (To obviate this, it was often agreed at the time of swearing that, a 
fine of so many rupees or so many baskets of'paddy, or if it were land dispute, 
the land would be reverted to the other party or that some other such a 
withdrawal at any future date.) If the oath was proved manifestly false, the other 
persons whose lives had been placed in jeopardy would on their part claim 
compensation from the party swore falsely, and in serious case, to expel him 
from the clan. 

1.14.4. PROPERTY AND INHERITANCE: 

Landlord system was not known among the Khezhas. Every family had 
land of their own. Paddy field was the most valuable land and important form of 
property owned by individuals only. Next to the paddy field, forest was the most 
valuable property. In the house, they also used to preserve a large amount of 
paddy, which were assessed by counting the number of ebu ‘bam’. The less 
valuable properties were such as baskets, wooden barrels, dresses, dishes, etc. 
Jewelries like gold and silver were unknown to them. 

Clan without division could keep wasteland. This was usually done for 
the reason that if all the land were apportioned among the heirs, the clan could 
become extinct. The parents for their children generally divided paddy fields 
before their death. All the brothers must share the properties of the father’s 
ancestors such as paddy fields and forestland equally, but the present house, 
which includes epa ‘grinding bench’, must go to the eldest brother. Daughters 
could not inherit any of the ancestor’s property of the father. In the same way, 
boys could not inherit mother’s property, but the whole property which she 
brought to her husband’s house, eg., paddy-field, land, etc., at the time of their 
marriage would be distributed to the daughters. However, all her ornaments and 
dresses must go to the youngest daughter. The parents to the children without 
sex distinction usually distributed any sort of properties, including paddy field, 
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forestland that were purchased by them after their marriage. Houses were, 
however, considered as different from other properties. They were always 
considered as father’s property, whether built by the couple or by inheritance. 
Therefore the house usually would go to the eldest son if the couple had only one 
house and that the plot was not big enough to share among them. However, if 
they owned more than one house, or that the plot was big enough to construct 
more than one house with sufficient space for corridor and so on, male heirs 
could be asked to share. This was of course; the father had absolute authority to 
pronounce his decision. 

If a woman died without a daughter, all the properties, which she brought 
to her husband at the time of marriage, would go back to the heirs of her father. 
Similarly, if a man died without a son, only his heirs would inherit all his 
ancestor’s properties. Both sons and daughters could inherit all the purchased 
properties, including land, house, jewelries and paddy field. The heirs of either 
side had no locus standi in any sort of the properties acquired by the parents. 
Hence, a man was free to leave as much properties as he pleased to be enjoyed 
during the lifetime of his daughter, but the property must go to the male heirs 
after her death. 

If a man died, the wife of the deceased husband was allowed to stay in 
the house till her lifetime and looked after the children and their properties. But 
if the husband died without a son, the heirs of the husband had the right to take 
back the ancestor’s properties of her husband. Even though they had such a 
right, kindhearted brothers-in-law usually never took back their ancestor’s 
properties but normally allowed her to enjoy them as long as she was willing to 
stay in her deceased husband’s house. And even if her brothers-in-law had to 
take back their ancestor’s properties due to some reason, they had no right to 
claim the other properties acquired by the couple after their marriage. 

However, if the wife intended to remarry {kiela ketshe ’ new marriage'), 
she must leave the house of her deceased husband and stay with anyone of her 
relatives. For it was taboo for a widow to remarry when living in her husband’s 
house. She could not go away with their male child from her deceased husband’s 
house, but sometimes, female child was allowed. If the daughter followed the 
mother she would not get any share from her father’s property. 

If any man did not have a male issue and adopted a boy of his clan, he 
was considered as his real offspring and the whole of his property would go to 
the adopted son. But there were cases that some wicked wives used to play role 
in adopting some child with the sole intention to divert husband’s properties 
away from the legal heirs. In order to get rid of such play, every village normally 
set a law for those who had to adopt male child other than from the same clan or 
heir. In such a case, the inheritance of an adopted son would normally be 
determined at the time of adoption with the heirs. If however, he had his own 
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male offspring, yet adopted some other one(s) on humanitarian ground, the 
decision depends solely on the father to share the property among the children, 
including the adopted son(s). 

In case of divorce, all the properties acquired by them after their 
marriage by either purchasing or by any other means would be shared equally, 
except the house. The house must go to the husband. As for the other properties, 
the wife would take back all those she brought to her husband at the time of 
marriage. If however, the divorce was due to the immoral act of the wife, she 
had no right to claim any share from their purchases except those she brought 
with her at the time of marriage. 

1.14.5. MARRIAGE: 

The early Khezha man was not permitted to take wife (kiemi) from own 
Khezha community. In the same way, a girl had to go out and many to a man of 
other tribe. An extraordinarily beautiful girl with good physique from rich 
family had to marry a boy of her equal. Therefore, there were instances that an 
extraordinarily beautiful girl had to travel from village to village in search of a 
boy of her equal. Sometimes, she had to go even to a very far distant village till 
she got a boy of her equal. This was so, because it was a pride of every village to 
produce such an extraordinary woman and it was considered a humiliation to the 
village if she had to marry to a boy who was not of her equal. 

Some scholars provide a very fascinating report from the Vedic literature 
about a Naga woman named “Ulupi” marrying a prince in the mainland of India 
before Brahmanas and Puranas period. This woman, apparently, was a Khezha 
woman by her name. In Khezha, the archaic name Eliipi was used in honorific 
form in addressing a young woman with English equivalent 'Madam (young 
woman)’ as opposed to honorific masculine form Ethropjii 'Sir or Lord (young 
man)’ 

Eliipi Lhitsoni-e 'Madam Lhitsoni-e’ 

Ethropfii Wetelhi 'Sir Wetelhi’. 

There is a folk tale about a woman named “Tripo-e” who fell in love 
with a boy from her own village. As they could not separate from each other and 
at the same time it was tabooed for a Khezha man to marry a woman from own 
Khezha community, they resolved to elope to the deep forest where no one could 
find them. They lived in a cave and as they was no other means to get food they 
had to live by robbing the travelers and stealing day meals of workers in the field. 

The tragedy for not being able to marry a loved one of the same 
community was taced not only by women but also by men. For in many instances 
they had to take a long trip from place to place in search of their life partners. 
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There is also a legend about a man who had to undergo a challenging task in 
search of his life partner, yet it clicked at last. His name was Meronocii. He was 
an orphan and poor, yet very witty and sportive. As he went on looking for a life 
partner, he saw an exceptionally beautiful girl. Meronocii then resolved to win 
the heart of the girl. Accidentally, she happened to be the daughter of the king of 
that country. But this did not deter him. As he pursued courting the girl he was 
once successful to be able to approach her and converse with her in person. Pie 
told her that it was so boring to eat food from the same plate and drink wine in 
the same cup day after day. In his house he never used plate and cup twice. Even 
from his bed he could see the moon and stars so that he could meditate and 
compose poems before asleep. The girl was so impressed and agreed to mairy 
him. After the marriage, when he brought the girl to his house, they ate food from 
leaf plate and then threw it away after used. Similarly, they drank hazhu 'rice- 
beer’ from the leaf cup and threw it away after used. When they went to bed, they 
also could see the moon and the stars through the holes of the roof. His wife, 
though felt deceived, simply admired his wit. They king too, amazed for the same 
and hence took Meronocii, his son-in-law, back to his kingdom and appointed his 
as one of his counsels. 

Restriction of a Khezha man to take wife from own Khezha community 
was, perhaps, relaxed during B.C. period itself. However, we cannot be 
ascertained about it since no written record is available with us. 

With regard to the matrimonial system among the Khezhas, they had to 
undergo several procedures to accomplish legal marriage, hence divorce was not 
such a simple expression for both man and woman, and for that matter every 
Naga tribe. The point of discussion in this book however confines particularly to 
the Khezhas. Except some differences in procedural matters, all the Naga tribes 
follow the system of monogamy and exogamy. 

Polygamy was never practiced among them. It was believed to entail 
great misfortune if a man married a girl from his own kindred. The arms, legs or 
any other sense organs of their children could be impaired or luck might not 
favor him at the time of fighting against the enemies or even in hunting animals. 

Boys and girls had freedom in choosing their own partner. Parents 
therefore resorted occasionally to a good deal of persuasion with regard to 
matrimonial alliances for their children. They never resorted to force, and cases 
of girls or boys married against their inclinations were unknown. 

As their tradition goes, a man who intended to marry had to employ an 
old woman as a go-between with the girl’s parents and after all the formalities 
were accomplished, the boy and the girl would together take the first thozo 
'examination of fortune’ by strangling a fowl and watch the position of its legs 
when it dies. If the right leg crossed over the left leg, it was considered good 
sign. 
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If their thozo was good, then both of them must again note their dreams 
in the same night. Dreams of weeping, of excretion, or of the sexual act were 
bad. If the boy’s dream were not bad, the old woman would go and ask about the 
girl’s dreams. The marriage negotiation would only begin if the girl’s dream 
were also not bad. They would then fix the date for the marriage ceremony. To 
begin with, the girl would cook the food by herself in the next morning and bring 
a plate of food containing rice and meat to the boy’s parents and give them as a 
sign of her acceptance of the marriage. The boy would then buy a spear, and 
required number of animals such as cattle, pig, chicken, etc for the marriage feast 
and keep them in his house, while the girl would prepare hcizhu 'rice beer’ in 
readiness for the ceremony. 

When everything was finalized, young men of the girl’s clan and girls of 
her age would go to the bridegroom’s house on the eve of the marriage feast and 
carry off, as though by force, the spear and the animals purchased by the boy, 
which they would kill and cook at the bride’s house. After everything was ready, 
the boys would carry the meat and the girls the hazhu that were prepared by the 
bride to the bridegroom’s house in procession. The counting of the number of 
jars of hazhu was very common and considered prestigious for a girl to prepare 
more number of jars of wine. Girls from rich family used to prepare even up to 
fifty or more jars of wine depending on the numbers of estimated guests to be 
invited to the feast. The bride must request friends of her age in a very formal 
way to join and carry the jar in the procession. If the number of girls from her 
clan were less than the number of jars, she would also request friends from other 
clan. The procession would be like this: A brother, if not a boy of her closest 
relative, would lead the procession, who was immediately followed by the bride, 
next to her were three girls from among her companions, then two boys with 
meat, and finally the other boys and girls carrying the rest of the meat and wine 
who sang in procession. 

Inside the bridegroom’s house were only the bridegroom and his parents 
(no other person should be with them when the bride arrives). When the 
procession arrives, the bridegroom’s father would lay the blade of an axe without 
handle on the threshold of the house and the bride would step on it while entering 
the house. The father of the bridegroom then blessed the couple. The 
bridegroom would eat a piece of meat and wine brought by the party. The bride 
would eat a piece of liver and rice which she brought with her in a small gourd, 
and then offered the bridegroom a small quantity of wine in a small leaf cup. 
Then the parents of the bridegroom would open the feast by eating and drinking, 
which was followed by the rest of the party and the guests. 

That’night a small girl of the bridegroom’s clan who had not yet attained 
puberty would sleep with the new couple. This had a great significance, yet 
reason could be interpreted in various ways. One obvious reason is that, marriage 
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was considered most holy and sexual intercourse even between the couple must 
be done in a very holistic manner. Privacy must be maintained in such a strict 
manner. Because the couple could only perform sexual intercourse only after the 
girl was in deep sleep. After sexual intercourse, the bridegroom would go to 
throkie ‘house where boys of the same age sleep together’ and sleep there. While 
entering inside the house of throkie he would make a war cry to signify that he 
had perform man’s duty in the most successful way. 

The bride must not leave the house before sunrise. After sunrise, she 
would go and fetch water from a small pitch known as 1 emekho and cook for the 
household. This day the house would observe kehniX to grace the holy union of 
the new couple. On the following day, the couple would go to one of the fields 
parted by the parent of the bridegroom for them with some amount of meal to be 
eaten after the work. They would do a little nominal work and eat the meal that 
they carried with them in the field. Thus, all the necessary formalities of the 
marriage ceremony were concluded. They new couple became husband and wife. 
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Part-I: 


2.0. PHONOLOGY 

2.1. Khezha Speech Sounds 

Khezha has nine vowel sounds, fourty two consonant sounds and three 
level tones. 

Vowel Sounds : 

Out of the nine vowel sounds, three are high vowels, two mid vowels, 
three lower-mid vowels and one central low vowel. There are no front rounded 
vowels. All the rounded vowels are either central or back vowels. They are 
illustrated as under : 


Front UR Central UR/R Back R 


High i 

Mid e 

Lower-mid E 

Low 


I u 

o 

u 4 /e 

a 


Consonant Sounds : 

Of the forty two consonant sounds, thirteen are stops, six affricates, nine 
fricatives, seven nasals, two laterals, two trills and three glides. There is no 
voiced aspirated sound in this language. But all the unaspirated obstruents have 


4 1 have chosen this symbol so as to give indication of pitch level wherever necessary for 
analysis since the symbol d has no facility to indicate tone levels in my computer. 
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distinctive opposition between voiced and voiceless sound except velar stops and 
fronto-alviolar fricative. Similarly, all the sonorants, voiceless plosives and 
affricates have the opposition of aspiration and unaspiration except velar nasal. 
They are illustrated as under : 




Bilabial 

Labio 

dental 

Apico 

alveolar 

Fronto 

alveolar 

Palatal 

Velar Labio Glottal 
velar 

vl. 

Unasp 

P 


t 


c 

k 

kw 


Stop: 

Asp. 

ph 


th 


ch 

kh 

khw 


vd. 


b 


d 


j 




vl. 

Unasp. 


Pf 

ts 


t 




Affricate 










Asp. 


pfh 

tsh 






vd. 



bv 

dz 






Frica¬ 

vl. 


f 

s 

R 

§ 



h 

tive: 

vd. 


V 

z 


i 



h 

Nasal: 

Unasp. 

m 


n 


n 

n 




Asp. 

mh 


nh 


fih 




Late¬ 

Unasp. 




1 





ral: 

Asp. 




lh 





Trill: 

Unasp. 




r 






Asp. 




rh 





Glide: 

Unasp. 

w 




y 





Asp. 

Wh 









2.2. Phonological Description : Khezha has 7 vowel phonemes and 41 
consonant phonemes . 

Vowels: Front Central Back 


High 


i 


u 



Phonology 

Mid e 

Lower-mid ii/0 


Low 


a 


Consonants: Bila 
bial 


Labio 

dental 


Apico Froi 
alveo- alve 





lar 

vl. 

Unasp. 

P 

t 

Stop: 

Asp. 

ph 

th 

vd. 


b 

d 

vl. 

Unasp. 

Pf 

ts 

Affri- 

Asp. 

pfh 

tsh 

vd. 


bv 

dz 

Frica¬ 

vl. . 

f 

s 

tive: 

yd. 

V 

z 

Nasal: 

Unasp. 

m 

• n 


Asp. 

mh 

nh 

Late¬ 

Unasp. 



ral: 

Asp. 



Trill: 

Unasp. 
Asp.' 



Glide: 

Unasp. 

w 



Asp. 

Wh 



2.3. Contrastive Pairs: 

Vowels: 

/i o e 9 u a/ 
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y 
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/di J 

[di] 

/de/ 

[de] 

/do/ 

[do] 

/d0/ 

[de] 

/du/ 

[du] 

/da] 

[da] 

/dile/ 

[dile] 

/dele/ 

[dele] 

/dele/ 

[dele] 

/dule/ 

[dule] 

/dale/ 

[dale] 

/meli/ 

[meli] 

/mele/ 

[mele] 

/melo/ 

[melo] 

/mele/ 

[mele] 

/melu/ 

[melu] 

/mela/ 

[mela] 


/e u u 0/ 

/re/ 

[re] 

/rii/ 

[rii] 

/ru/ 

[ru] 

/r6/ 

[r9] 

/lebu/ 

[lebu] 

/liibu/ 

[liibu] 

/lube/ 

[lube] 

/101e/ 

[161e] 

Consonants: 


/p ph b/ 


/pu/ 

[pu] 

/phu/ 

[phu] 

/bu/ 

[bii] 

/e pa/ 

[Epa] 

/epha/ 

[Epha] 

/eba/ 

[Eba] 


‘tired; fed up’ 

'beat’ 

‘weave’ 

‘entangle’ 

'cut’ 

'add (liquid) 

'to let fall by placing vertically’ 
‘to drop by beating’ 

'cause to fall by 
entangling' 

‘to fall by cutting down’ 

‘slide of terraced ridge’ 

‘heart’ 

‘plank’ 

‘moan’ 

‘to foam’ 

‘to let in’ 

‘cheap’ 


‘cut (by rubbing)’ 

‘to cover with lid’ 

‘pierce’ 

‘to cut the branches of tree’ 
‘oval pot’ 

‘musical instrument’ 

‘to enter and remain’ 

‘open (not cunning)’ 


‘tell’ 

‘to insert into the fire’ 

‘to snip’ 

‘flower’, ‘mushroom’ 

‘fat other than fat on the skin’ 
‘arm’, ‘branch’ 
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/keci/ 

[keci] 

/ph th ch kh khw/ 

/phe/ 

[phe] 

/the/ 

[the] 

/che/ 

[che] 

/kh e/ 

[khe] 

/khwe/ 

[khwe] 

/ephi/ 

[phi] 

/ethi/ 

[ethi] 

/ekhi/ 

[ekhi] 

/kekhwe/ 

[kekhwe] 

/kekhe/ 

[kekhe] 

/pf pfh bv ts tsh dz/ 

/pfu/ 

[pfu] 

/pfhu/ 

[pfhU] 

/tsu/ 

[tsu] 

/tshii/ 

[tshU] 

/bvU/ 

[bvu] 

/dzii/ 

[dzii] 

/epfo/ 

[Epfo] 

/epfho/ 

[Epfho] 

/etso/ 

[Etso] 

/metsho/ 

[metsho] 

/ebvo/ 

[Ebvo] 

/ts c tsh ch j dz/ 

/tse/ 

[tse] 

/ce/ 

[ce] 

/tsh e/ 

[tshe] 

/che/ 

[che] 

/dze/ 

[dze] 

/je/ 

[je] 

/ketse/ 

[ketse] 

/kece/ 

[kece] 

/ketshe/ 

[ketshe] 

/keche/ 

[keche] 

/kedze/ 

[kedze] 

/keje/ 

[keje] 


‘a kind of bird’ 


‘go (horizontal)’ 

‘chop’ 

‘know’, ‘hear’ 

‘discard’ 

‘wait’ 

‘husk’ 

‘rice powder’ 

‘a kind of thorny creeper’ 
‘wait for one another’ 
'control’ 


‘to carry on back’ 

‘to search’ 

‘black’ 

‘do’ 

compress’ 

come down’, ‘sting’ 

straying of female pig for mating’ 

lung’ 

stone’ 

itch’ 

one measure of basket’ 


‘to jump high-jump’ 
‘tease’, ‘to water’ 
‘dart(spear)’ 

‘know’, ‘hear’ 

‘soothe’ 

‘ill-feeling’ 

‘few’ 

‘chase (away by shouting)’ 
‘new’ 

• ‘waist’ 

‘to play’ 

‘short-while’ 
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/dz j bv/ 


/ju/ 

Du] 

/dzu/ 

[dzU] 

/bvu/ 

[bvii] 

/mejii/ 

[meju] 

/medzu/ 

[medzii] 

/ebvti/ 

[ebvii] 

pfh bv b v/ 

/pfu/ 

[pfd] 

/fu/ 

m 

/pfhu/ 

[pfhd] 

/vu/ 

[vu] 

/bvii/ 

[bvii] 

/kepfo/ 

[kepfo] 

/kefii/ 

[kefii] 

/epfho/ 

[EpfhO] 

/ebvo/ 

[Ebvo] 

/evo/ 

[Evo] 

/ebo/ 

[Ebo] 

5 z/ 

/se/ 

[se] 

/ §e/ 

m 

/z 4/ 

[zfe] 

/ze/ 

[ze] 

/mesO/ 

[mesii] 

/me§ti/ 

[me§ii] 

/mezii/ 

[mezii] 

/mezii/ 

[mezii] 

h s/ 

/sa/ 

[sa] 

/tsha/ 

[tsha] 

/tsa/ 

[tsa] 

/ketshe/ 

[ketsh6] 

/kese/ 

[kese] 

/ketse/ 

[ketse] 


‘short’ 

‘to steam’ 
‘compress’ 

‘egg’ 

‘lie’ 

‘confuse’ 


‘thin’ 

‘chase’ 

‘search’ 

‘to mill (rice)’ 

‘compress’ 

‘fight (ox)’ 

‘to dry grains in the sun’ 

‘lung’ 

‘one measure of paddy’, ‘young leaf 
‘pig’ 

‘cage’ 

‘to hit (with stone)’ 

‘to transplant’ 

‘distribute’ 

‘sell’, ‘to be early’ 

'think’, 'remember’ 

‘weight’ 

‘urine’ 

‘to be careful in spending’ 


‘to announce (as by Village Chief)’ 
‘to block (way)’ 

‘to entangle with stick’ 

‘new’ 

‘lid’ 

‘above’ 
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/s z r/ 



/so/ 

[so] 

‘to drink’ 

/zo/ 

[zo] 

‘look’ 

/ro/ 

[ro] 

‘to roast’ 

/se/ 

[se] 

‘to cover (with lid)’ 

/meze/ 

[meze] 

‘look at’ 

/mere/ 

[mere] 

‘busy’ 

/kese/ 

[kese] 

’lid’ 

/d dz z/ 



/dfe/ 

[de] 

‘cut’ 

/dzfe/ 

[dze] 

‘wrap’ 

/ze/ 

[ze] 

‘distribute’ 

/medo/ 

[medo] 

‘like’ 

/mezo/ 

[mezo] 

‘too much’ 

/medzO/ 

[medzu] 

‘equal’ 

/mezii/ 

[mezii] 

‘urine’ 

/j z 2/ 



/j6/ 

' 06] 

‘short’ 

/z(y 

[ 26 ] . 

‘to spin (cotton)’ 

/zU/ 

[z6] 

‘sleep’, ‘dark’ 

/kejo/ 

[kej6] 

‘sin’, ‘to hit for breaking’ 

/kezo/ 

[ke26] 

‘to clear irrigation, drainage, etc.’ 

/mezo/ 

[mezo] 

‘defend’ 

/h fi s/ 



/ha/ 

[ha] 

‘yawn’ 

/ fia/ 

[6a] 

‘cut by rubbing (eg. saw)’ 

/sa/ 

[sa] 

‘dried as leaf 

/keso/ 

[keso] 

‘truth’ 

/keha/ 

[keha] 

‘red (one)’ 

/mesa/ 

[m^sa] 

‘to fry’ 

/mefia/ 

[mefia] 

‘pain (burning sensation)’ 

/m n g/ 



/mo/ 

[mo] 

‘no’ 

/nil/ 

[nU] 

‘you’ 

/ gti/ 

fott] 

‘elated at the end portion’ 
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/kemG/ 

[kem0] 

/ken0/ 

[ken0] 

/keq0/ 

[ker)0] 

/n nh m mh/ 

/n0cu/ 

[n0cu] 

/nh0jU/ 

[nh0ju] 

/m0/ 

[m0] 

/mh0ju/ 

[mh0jii] 

/kena/ 

[kena] 

/lenha/ 

[lenha] 

/kema/ 

[kema] 

/kemha/ 

[kemha] 

/\ lh r rW 

n\/ 

[li] 

/lhi/ 

[lhi] 

Ini 

[ri] 

/rhi/ 

[rhi] 

/kele/ 

[kele] 

/kelhe/ 

[k^lhe] 

/kere/ 

[kere] 

/kerhe/ 

[kerhe] 

/w wh y ! 

/we/ 

[we] 

/whe/ 

[whe] 

/ye/ 

[ye] 

/6we/ 

[Ewe] 

/e whe/ 

[Ewhe] 

/eyie/ 

[Eyie] 

/w v b/ 

/eva/ 

[Eva] 

/wa/ 

[wa] 

/ba/ 

[ba] 

/kevu/ 

[kevu] 

Ikhv/ul 

[kewu] 


‘paddy plants infected by pest’ 
‘latter’ 

‘amaze’ 


‘baby’ 

‘liquid or pus’ 

‘paddy plant affected by insect’ 

‘in front’ 

‘to knit’ 

‘to make untidy’ 

‘exchange by mistake’ 

‘going to the field (N)’ 

‘warm’ 

‘to live’, ‘overbum when roasting’ 
‘to go ahead’ 

‘alive’ 

‘to revert’ 

‘throw away’ 

‘mix’ 

‘scrab’ 


‘good’ 

‘to cover on the surface’ 
‘to kill animal/enemy’ 
‘bear (animal)’ 
‘dependent (animal)’ 
‘star’ 


‘multiplication’, counting of the event’ 
‘to shine’ 

‘to put on cloth’ 

‘nump’ 

‘thieve’ 
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[kebu] 

[Evo] 

[ebo] 


2.4. AHophonic Distribution 

Vowels: 


‘too big to enter’ 

W 

'cage’ 


(i) High-front unrounded vowel /i/ has two allophones : [i] and [I]. 
[i] is high-front unrounded vowel which occurs elsewhere, eg., 


/iwe/ 

[iwe] 

‘yours’ 

/i kewe/ 

[i kewe] 

‘your goodness’ 

/merika/ 

[merika] 

‘handle of axe’ 

/meciru/ 

[meciru] 

‘lump of salt’ 

/di/ 

[di] 

‘to make cup with leaf 

/keti/ 

[keti] 

‘mouth’ 


[I] is central-high unrounded vowel which occurs before another vowel, eg., 


/loni/ 

[lofil] 

’want’ 

/niu/ 

[niu] 

‘to suck breast’ 

/nie/ 

[file] 

‘I’, ‘rich’ 

/nhie/ 

[fihle] 

‘to stamp (foot)’ 

/menia/ 

[mefila] 

‘noise’ 

/hio/ 

[Mo] 

‘sarcastic’ 

/die/ 

[die] 

‘big’ 

/ledie/ 

[ledie] 

‘road’ 


(ii) Velar nasals /n/ and /nh/ have two allophones each: 


[n] is apico-alveolar that occurs elsewhere: 


/no/ 

[no] 'you’ 

/ne£ii/ 

[necii] ' 

eye' 

/mena/ 

[mena] 

'elastic' 

/nawe/ 

[nawe] 

'left-nanded' 

/mend/ 

[meno] 

'wrestle' 

/mend/ 

[mene] 

'soft' 

/ena/ 

[ena] 

'vein' 


[fi] is platal nasal unaspirated which occurs before high-front and mean-mid 
vowels, eg., 
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/ni/ 

[fil] 

‘want’ 

/nu/ 

[nu] 

‘ask’ 

/n0/ 

m 

‘late’ 

/nimi/ 

[nimi] 

‘lover’ 

/kenGba/ 

[kenGba] 

‘later part’ 

/lend/ 

[lenu] 

’religion’ 

[nh] is apico-alveolar nasal aspirated which occurs elsewhere, eg.. 

/nhe/ 

[nhe] 

‘to cover’ 

/nhab0/ 

[nhabG] 

‘mucus’ 

/kenhe/ 

[kenhe] 

‘cover (N)’ 

/ lena/ 

[lena] 

‘to disturb when working’ 

[nh] is palatal nasal aspirated which precedes high-front and mean-mid vowels 
eg., 

/nhie/ 

[nhie] 

‘trample’ 

/nh0/ 

[nh0] 

‘to entangle (thread)’ 

/fihu/ 

[nhu] 

‘marry (woman)’ 

/menhi/ 

[mefihl] 

‘powder’ 

/mefihii/ 

[menhii] 

‘suspect’ 

/menhG/ 

[menhG] 

‘sufficient’ 

(iii) /r/ has two allophones: [r] and [R] 

[r] is fronto-alveolar trill which occurs elsewhere, eg., 

Ini 

[ri] 

‘to intervene and stop fighting of 
someone’ 

/re/ 

[re] 

‘cut (vegetables)’ 

/ro/ 

[ro] 

‘roast’ 

/ru/ 

[ru] 

‘pierce/inject’ 

/ra/ 

[ra] 

‘to spread (thread)’ 

/mere/ 

[mere] 

‘dry area of land’ 

/mera/ 

[mera] 

‘proud’ 

/mero/ 

[mero] 

‘smart’ 


[R] is fronto-alveolar voiceless fricative which occurs after bilabial and apico- 
alveolar voiceless stops, eg., 

/pre/ [pRe] 

/tre/ [tRe] 

/phre/ [phRe] 


‘emerge’ 

‘cry’ 

‘to release’ 
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/thre/ 

[thRe] 

‘alike’ 

/epri/ 

[EpRi] 

‘needle’ 

letril 

[EtRi] 

‘hundred’ 

/phro/ 

[phRo] 

‘break’ 

/thro/ 

[thRo] 

‘love (to be affectionate)’ 


2.5. Distribution of Phonemes 


Vowels: All the vowels occur in the medial and final position of the 
word, but only the vowels /i/, Id and /a/ occur in the initial position. 


/i/ 

/iwe/ 

‘yours’ 


/lido/ 

‘idea’ 


/meri/ 

‘to give way to proceed’ 

Id 

/ekhu/ 

‘curve’ 


/keli/ 

‘salute’ 


/tothe/ 

‘annus’ 

lot 

/loje/ 

‘a kind of weaving tool’ 


/kepo/ 

‘forehead’ 

/u/ 

/duni/ 

‘day before’ 


/meku/ 

‘cool’, ‘untrue’ 

IQ/ 

/thGba/ 

‘buttock’ 


/mep0/ 

‘meeting’ 

lul 

/vudo/ 

‘ginger’ 


/kapfhU/ 

‘spade’ 

Id 

/awe/ 

‘mine’ 


/mad0/ 

‘grumble’ 


Imerd 

‘proud’ 

Consonants: 

• 


Khezha 

is open syllable language. No consonant occurs in the final 

position of the word. They occur in the word medial and initial positions only. 

Ipl 

/pila/ 

‘a kind of head dress’ 


/topu/ 

‘round’ 
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/ph/ 

/pheco/ 

‘ankle’ 


/t0pha/ 

‘cotton’ 

Pot 

/bethu/ 

‘rice’ 


/lebG/ 

‘mole’ 

l\l 

/to/ 

‘eat’ 


/keti/ 

‘mouth’ 

/th/ 

/thu/ 

‘write’ 


/methG/ 

‘free of cost’ 

/d/ 

/de/ 

‘beat’ 


/medo/ 

‘like’ 

IkJ 

/ko/ 

‘call’ 


/meke/ 

‘bite’ 

/kh/ 

/kha/ 

‘ask’, ‘cook’ 


/kekha/ 

‘prayer’ 

/kw/ 

/kwecu/ 

‘baby sheep’ 


/mekwe/ 

‘to rear (bee)’ 

/khw/ 

/khwe/ 

‘wait’ 


/tekhwe/ 

‘scratch’ 

/pf7 

/pfo/ 

‘carry (with hand)’ 


/nepfo/ 

‘year’ 

/pfh/ 

/pfhd/ 

‘search’ 


/epfho/ 

‘lung’ 

/bv/ 

/bv6/ 

‘germinate’ 


/ebvo/ 

‘one measure of two full basket of 
paddy’ 

/ts/ 

/tse/ 

‘less’ 


/etso/ 

‘stone’ 
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/tsh/ 

Itshd 

‘praise’ 


/ketsholo/ 

‘dry field’ 

IdzJ 

Idzd 

‘to soothe’ 


/kedzu/ 

‘hit (by throwing)’ 

Id 

led 

‘tease’, ‘to water’ 


/ecu/ 

‘children of brothers and sisters’ 

Ichl 

/che/ 

‘know’ 


/mecho/ 

‘restless’ 

/j/ 

!)d 

‘ill-feeling’ 


/eja/ 

‘yesterday’ 

/f/ 

/fO/ 

‘chase’ 


/efu/ 

‘tooth’ 

/v/ 

/vocu/ 

‘piglet’ 


/evii/ 

‘horn-bill’ 

/s/ 

/s6/ 

‘count’ 


/keso/ 

‘arrange’ 

/z/ 

/so/ 

‘look’ 


/mesa/ 

‘glister’ 

III 

/§e/ 

‘transplant’ 


/ke§e/ 

‘elder’ 

liJ 

liol 

‘sweep’ 


Imeid 

‘uncomfortable’, ‘unwell’ 

Ihl 

Ihd 

‘yawn’ 


/kehe/ 

‘increase’ 

/fi/ 

/fia/ 

‘to saw’ 


/keho/ 

• 

‘rake’, ‘to stir’ 

/ml 

. /men e/ 

‘soft’ 


/k£ma/ 

‘exchange by mistake’ 


y 
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/n/ 

/no/ 

‘you’ 


/mena/ 

‘sticky’ 

/nh/ 

/nh e/ 

‘to cover with lid’ 


/menhi/ 

‘powder’ 

V 

/rjo/ 

‘see’ 


/kerju/ 

‘gather’ 

N 

/lido/ 

‘idea’ 


/mele/ 

‘sudden’ 

/\h/ 

/lhe/ 

‘to open and search’ 


/kelhi/ 

‘life’ 

Ivl 

/ra/ 

‘to plan’ 


/meri/ 

‘axe’, ’pinch’ 

Irhl 

/rhe/ 

‘to draw (picture)’ 


/kerho/ 

‘to debate’ 

/w/ 

/w&/ 

‘bright’ 


/mewe/ 

‘to grow’ 

/wh/ 

/whe/ 

‘to cover’ 


/kewhe/ 

‘patch’, ’dependent’ 

/y/ 

/ye/ 

‘to kill enemy/animal’ 


/^yi/ 

‘plantain’ 


2.6. Diphthong: 

Diphthongs in Khezha never occur in the initial position except when it 
is uttered as single word sentence, eg., ei_‘okay’, ai ‘it can’t be possible’ and so 
on. 

(i) word medial diphthongs : 


-ie- keniemi 


‘rich people’ 
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-io- niopfo 

-iu- niujti 

-ia- keniato 


‘a kind of bamboo basket’ 
‘milk’ 

‘to fine’ 


(ii) word final diphthongs : 


-ie 

die 

‘big’ 

-io 

enhio 

‘thicker part of gravy’ 

-iu 

eniu 

‘breast’ 

-ia 

menia 

‘noise’ 

-ei 

lei 

‘a mood marker’ 

-ai 

lai 

‘an interrogative marker’ 


2.7. Consonant Clusters 


Consonant clusters are very rare in Khezha. The sound like /kw/ in 
ekwe ‘shell’ and /khw/ in khwe ‘wait’ appear to be consonant clusters at first 
instance. Their segment, however, have a highly restricted distribution. The [w] 
which is a glide is always preceded by velar stops, and is the only environment in 
which it occurs. Moreover, they are always uttered as a single sound rather than 
cluster. Therefore it is more plausible to analyze them as a labialized velar stops 
rather than cluster. 

Similarly, in the case of /pr/ in pre ‘come out’, /phr/ in phro ‘split’, /tr/ in 
etri ‘hundred’, and /thr/ in thn ‘buy’ are always articulated in a single 
articulation. The /r/ is fricativized after /p/, /t/, /ph/ and /th/. Therefore, they can 
be analysed as labial affricates and fronto-alveolar affricates, respectively. 

In normal conversation, the element -mi that functions as connective is 
often shortened to consonant /nV alone clustering with the following consonant 
as in, 

/mts/ : noni kham’tsu 

you nom ask-mood 

‘You asked, didn’t you?’ 

/mn/ : n6ni pum’nio 

tell nom. Mood 


‘You said, didn’t you remember?’ 
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However, when the hearer failed to understand and repetition of 
utterance is sought, the speaker would repeat by introducing vowel N Thus, it is 
more plausible to analyze as they are simply a short form of expression as in the 
case of English 'he’s’ from 'he is’. They cannot therefore be analyzed as to be 
the case of cluster as such since the following formation is possible and more 
plausible. 

no ni khami tsu 
or 

no ni khami nio 


2.8. Syllable : 

Khezha is an open syllabic language. No closed syllabic word is found 
in this language. Again, Khezha may be called a disyllabic language, because 
except name of objects and proper names which are mostly compound word, no 
Khezha basic word of noun is found consisting of more than two syllables. 
Furthermore, when the base noun is consisted of single syllable length, it requires 
a vowel prefix -e to build up two-syllable length of word. 

Monosyllabic words can be found in other classes of words including 
grammatical features belonging to the property of noun. Compound words in 
Khezha are very common and a word consisting of more than two syllables are 
mostly compound words in some way or other. In a rare case, a word consisting 
of more than two syllables, kuzuthrubu 'armpit’, for instance, the source of the 
final syllable -bii is apparently from ebu 'box or enclave’, but the source of the 
preceding syllables is not. Plausible evidence could be thro 'under’, the vowel of 
which is assimilated to its adjacent vowels. But this will invite debate, because 
the base kiizu- visibly has no relevant with kabu 'shoulder’ to form the prototype 
construction as kabuthrobu > kuzuthrubu. 

The following are the list of syllabic patterns of Khezha. 

(i) Monosyllabic word: 

cv ko ‘call’ . . 
cw die ‘big’ 

(ii) Disyllabic word: 

v-cv ena ‘vein’ 
cv-cv kerne ‘some’ 
cw-cv niowe ‘soil 
cv-cw menie ‘shy’ 
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(iii) Trisyllabic word : 



cv-cv-cv 

kowache 

‘cherry’ 


cv-cw-cv 

meniethro 

‘men under wear’ 


cv-cv-cw 

khuwenhio 

‘thicker portion of gravy from 



nioweju 

curry’ 


cw-cv-cv 

‘soil water’ 

(iv) 

Tetrasyllabic word 

: 



cv-cv-cv-cv 

lepQthsiirhe 

‘a name of small bird’ 

(V) 

Five syllable word 

: 



cv-cv-cv-cv-cv 

kuZuthrubumhi 

‘hair of armpit’ 


(vi) Six Syllable word : 

cv-cv-cv-cv-cv-v tenicikh01oe ‘snail 

cv-cv-cv-cv-cv-cv metrimilechebo ‘plant of tree tomato’ 

It could be possible in a rare instance that some word, especially names 
that are derived from onomatopoeia, but depending on the dialect of village to 
village. For example, my village dialect Letromi has a word wetenicicikophra ‘a 
name of bird’ that is consisted of seven syllables, but other villagers may not be 
able to understand it, even most of the youngsters of my village too may not 
understand it since the bird is almost extinct. 
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2.9. Tones: 

A tone language is defined as “a language having lexically significant, 
contrastive, but relative pitch on each syllable (Pike, 1948).” The principal 
phonetic features of tone are identified in the domain of distinctive pitch level of 
a syllable. Hence, a tone language is “a language in which pitch is used to 
contrast individual lexical items or words (Gandour, 1978).” Significant pitch 
distinguishes the meanings of utterances, and when pitch is lexical, it 
distinguishes the meanings of words. Thus, “a tone language must have pitch 
that is significant and lexical (Pike, 1948).” Significant pitch may also be found 
in a non-tone language, English for instance, but unlike in tone languages, their 
semantic differential applies to the phrase or sentence as a whole rather than 
lexical meaning. In other word, each syllable of a tone language carries at least 
one significant pitch unit. Most commonly there is a one-to-one correlation 
between the number of syllables and the number of tones in any specific 
utterances; whereas in a non-tone language, such a correlation between pitch and 
syllable does not exist. 

Tones are relative rather than absolute. That is, tones tend to vary in 
different situations. The most common factor for such a variation is due to the 
influence of its adjacent tones. It is therefore, the relative height of their tone 
rather than their actual pitch, which is pertinent to the linguistic analysis. 

Tone languages are however, not always alike in their tonemic functions. 
They are generally distinguished as (i) level or static tone language and (ii) 
gliding or dynamic tone language. In the first type, the pitch of a syllable does v 
not rise or fall during its production. While on the other hand, in the case of the 
second type, there is a perceptible rise or fall, or some combination of rising and 
falling of tones. 

Universal tone rules show that there are two types of tone languages in 
their pattern of co-occurrences, viz., restricted and non-restricted. In restricted 
tone languages, various tones are not freely assigned to syllables. Hyman and 
Schuh report two instances for such restrictions. According to them, the first 
type shows that, in all cases, the pattern of co-occurrence is restricted to a fall 
from high to low; while the second type restricts the number of particular tone to 
occur in a given morpheme or word. As regard to non-restricted tone languages, 
tones are assigned to individual syllables on a relatively free basis and without 
regard to the tone pattern throughout the entire word or morpheme (Hyman and 
Schuh 1974). 

Khezha may be referred as a nonrestricted level tone language, because, 
pitch of syllable does not rise or fall at the time of production in this language. 
Even in the pattern of their combination, various tones can freely be assigned to 
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any individual syllables without restricting the number of occurrence throughout 
the entire word. 

2.9.1. Contrastive Tones in Khezha 

In Khezha, the relative tone levels play a very important role in its 
grammatical system. They are used to contrast every individual lexical item. 
That is, every syllable in Khezha has a tone and there is always a one-to-one 
correlation between the number of syllables and the number of tones in every 
utterance. For instance, so 'repeat’, so_ ‘drink’, still so ‘count’, ‘bribe’. The only 
difference between them is that, the First word ends in a high pitched syllable, the 
second ends in a medium pitched syllable, while the third ends in a low pitched 
syllable. They do not differ in length or intensity from other syllables, but their 
contrast is manifested solely by pitch. Presently I have identified three primary 
tones in this language. They are marked as, 

High tone (H) so ‘repeat’ 

Mid tone (M) (unmarked) so ‘drink’ 

Low tone (L) so ‘count’, ‘to bribe’ 

All the tones in this language occur on the vowels of the syllables. More 
examples of the contrastive tones are illustrated below, 

de ‘start’ 

de ‘beat’ 

de ‘to plug vegetable’ 

sa ‘don’t’ 

sa ‘to announce by shouting’ 

sa ‘dry’ 

di ‘to claim’ 

di ‘to make dish with leaf 

di ‘to lay down the container’ 

kele ‘to return (article, word, etc.)’, ‘last point’ 

kele ‘one’, ‘fussy’ 

kele ‘to select’, ‘to move (object)’ 

kele ‘to turn upside-down’, 

kele ‘to exchange (article)’ 

kele ‘squirrel’ 
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eli ‘buffalo’ 

eli ‘bat’ 

ell ‘larvae found in tree trunk’ 

eli ‘mind’ 


2.9.2. Allotones 

High Tone: High tone has two allotones : high (H)and high-mid (HM) 
i. H occurs elsewhere, which is marked on the vowel as [e], 


/le/ 

[le] 

‘to return’ 

/kele/ 

[k^le] 

‘squirrel’ 

/s61o/ 

[solo] 

‘name of person’ 

/thromi/ 

[thromi] 

‘boy’ 

/thuwe 

[thuw&] 

'whose’ 

/rere/ 

[rere] 

'cicada’ 

/lUrni/ 

[lumi] 

'girl’ 

/fUjd/ 

[ftiju] 

'cock’ 

[MH] occurs 

after mid and lo tone, which is marked as [e], 

/eli/ 

[eli] 

‘buffalo’ 

/meli/ 

[meli] 

‘heart’ 

/kiele/ 

[kiele] 

‘hole’ 

/ditsold/ 

[ditsbli] 

‘name of person’ 

/ditsbli/ 

[ditsoli] 

‘Ditso’s buffalo’ 

/kutruba/ 

[kutruba] 

‘bagonia’ 

/leriba/ 

[leriba] 

‘upper side’ 

/khaldle/ 

[khalole] 

‘Khalo’s voice’ 

/kiecikie/ 

[kiecikie] 

‘house with house-horn’ 

/melidie/ 

[melidie] 

‘brave’ 

/lerubu/ 

[lerubu] 

‘chest-box’ 


Mid Tone: Mid tone has one allotone which occurs elsewhere, eg., 


/kerne/ 

/meli/ 


[kerne] 

[meli] 


‘some’ 

‘heart’ 
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‘select’ 

/solokie/ 

[solokie] 

‘Solo’s house’ 

/solo we/ 

- [solowe] 

‘Solo’s’ 

/kehukie/ 

[kehukie] 

‘church’ 

/thumiwe/ 

[thumiwe] 

‘whose’ 

/anhi/ 

[afihi] 

‘we (dl)’ 

/erne/ 

[erne] 

‘cost’ 


Low Tone: Low tone has two allotones, low (L) and low-mid (LM) that are 
marked on the vowel as low tone [e], and low-mid [6] 

(i) L occurs elsewhere, 


/erne/ 

[erne] 

Tire’ 

/eli/ 

[eki] 

‘bat (small variety)’ 

/iwe/ 

[iwe] 

'yours(Dl)’ 

/awe/ 

[awe] 

'mine’ 

/keli/ 

[keli] 

‘marrow’ 

/arowe/ 

[arowd] 

'ours’ 

/mecifia / 

[mecic3] 

'kidney' 

/solora/ 

[solora] 

‘Solo’s shawl’ 

/ma/ 

[ma] 

'swell’ 

/mil/ 

[mu] 

'ripe’ 

/mupre/ 

[mupre] 

'to ripe gradually’ 

occurs after high tone and between mid tone, 

/k<ile/ 

[k<H6] 

‘squirrel’ 

/melidie/ 

[melidie] 

‘brave’ 

/s6wa/ 

[sow3] 

'name of person’ 

/nabii/ 

[nabu] 

'box, etc. for keeping dress’ 

/tshOsdbo/ 

[tshusobo] 

'oak’ 

/dilhi/ 

[dilhi] 

'name of person’ 

/merobe/ 

[merdbe] 

'a variety of red rice' 

/pfutriizu/ 

[pfutruzti] 

'name of person' 

/menabe/ 

[menabe] 

'a variety of sticky rice’ 

/tokdnhiCe/ 

[tokenhiCe 

'a variety of beans’ 


2.9.3. Variation of Tones 

(i). Phonological Conditioned Variant : 
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Many Khezha words are derived by either compounding or affixation. In 
many instances, the pitch of the following syllable is often affected by its 
adjacent tones whenever its lexical root is compounded with another morpheme 
(cf. Kapfo 1989). Generalisation shows that, this kind of tonal variation is 
noticed more often in the case where there is phonological rule involvement in 
the word formation. 


Rule 1 

L > 

H/ 

L- 





M- 


6ts£ ‘cattle’ 

+ ekie ‘house’ 

> 


ts£kie ‘cattle shed’ 

etse 

+ emhl ‘hair’ 

> 


tsemhi ‘hair of cattle’ 

etso ‘stone’ 

+ ekie 

> 


tsokie ‘concrete house’ 

evo ‘pig’ 

+ emhi 

> 


vomhi ‘hair of pig’ 

Rule 2 

: M > 

U 

M- 





H- 


evo ‘pig’ 

+ £phe ‘leg’ 

> 


vophe ‘pig’s leg’ 

meni ‘bear’ 

+ ephe 

> 


meniphe ‘boar’s leg’ 

ethe ‘deer’ 

+ ephe 

> 


thephe ‘leg of deer’ 

emi 

+ ewe ‘genitive’ 

> 


miwe ‘somebody’s’ 

emi 

+ eli ‘mind’ 

> 


mili ‘people’s mind’ 

eli 

+ ephe ‘leg’ 

> 


liphe ‘leg of buffalo’ 

eka 

+ ebu ‘enclosure’ 

> 


kabu ‘hole for pole’ 

However, the morpheme emi which always indicates human, does not 


■ strictly maintain the above rule when it is used as attributive to the preceding 
morpheme. This may be considered as unique, eg., 


eri 

‘war’ 

rimi 

‘enemy (war)’ 

ekie 

‘house’ 

kiemi 

‘husband/wife’ 

ni 

‘to like’ 

nimi 

‘lover’ 

kare 

‘stray’ 

kar£mi 

‘prostitute’ ' 

kehu 

‘meeting’ 

kehumi 

‘Christian’ 

no 

‘you’ 

nomi 

‘you (Uh)’ 


(ii). Morphologically Conditioned Variant: 

In Khezha, abstract nouns are often derived from verbs or adjectives by 
derivational prefixes ke-, me- and ta-. Unlike phonological conditioned variant, 
however, the morphological conditioned variants do not show clue for 
generalization. Consider the following : 
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a. ta- + 

te 

‘to walk’ 

> 

tate 

‘way of walking’ 

b. me- + 

we 

‘good’ 

> 

mewe 

‘cause to become good’ 

c. ke- + 

we 


> 

kewe 

‘quality’ 

d. me- + 

thu 

‘write’ 

> 

methu 

‘allow to write’ 

e. ke- + 

to 

‘eat’ 

> 

keto 

‘food’ 

f. me- + 

to 


> 

meto 

‘cause to eat’ 

g. ta- + 

thele 

‘roam’ 

> 

tale 

‘way of roaming’ 

h. ta- + 

menie 

‘shy’ 

> 

tanie 

‘shame’ 

i. ta- + 

kedze 

‘to play’ 

> 

tadze 

‘game’ 


The above examples (a-f) do not show morphophonemic rule 
involvement, whereas the examples (g-I) do. The complexity arises here. In the 
examples (a-d), both the syllables retained M, while the preceding tone changes 
to L in the examples (e-I). Consider some more examples below: 


a. 

me- + 

t6 


> 

mete ‘allow to run’ 

b. 

ke- + 

kha 

‘ask’ 

> 

kekha ‘prayer’ 

c. 

me- + 

kha 


> 

mekha or mekha ‘allow 
to ask’ 

d. 

ke- + 

pu 

‘tell* 

> 

kepuorkepu ‘speech’ 

e. 

me- + 

pu 


> 

mepu or m6pu ‘allow 
to speak’ 

f. 

me- + 

be 

‘present’ 

> 

mebe or mebe ‘allow to 
remain’ 


In the examples given above, all the basic words of verb of underlying 
form carry L, but changed to H in the surface form where derivation takes place. 
However, in the examples (c-f), both the syllable tones can also be changed to L. 
Neither phonological rule nor morphological rule formation gives clue for their 
generalization. 

Another interesting evidence for tone rules in Khezha is that, the basic 
tone of the following syllable is never affected in the cases where there is no 
phonological rule involvement in the compound words, eg., 


to 

‘eat’ + we ‘good’ 

> towe 

‘tasty’ 

bo 

‘touch’ + le ‘fall’ 

> bole 

‘to drop by touching’ 

de 

‘to fire (gun) + we ‘shoot’ 

> dewe 

‘to shoot at’ 

phe 

‘bind’ + pfd 'carry’ 

> phepho 

‘to carry by tying’ 

zo 

'look’ + t6 ‘always’ 

> zoto 

‘to be watchftil 


(to share continuously)’. 



Tones 

te 

‘run’ 

+ phe 

‘go(horizontal)’ 

> tephe 

9 

‘to run horizontally’ 

te 

‘walk’ 

+ phe 


> tephe 

‘to go horizontally’ 

le 

‘return’ 

+ ph6 


> leph6 

‘to come horizontally’ 

le 


+ lu 

‘enter’ 

> lelu 

‘reenter’ 

16 


+ thro 

‘go up’ 

> lethro 

‘to go up again’ 

26 

‘fly’ 

+ ci 

‘kick’ 

> 26ci 

‘to jump long-jump’ 


The data used in this analysis .indicates that, generalization of tone 
variation is possible where there is phonological rule involvement. The result is 
vice versa in the cases where there is no phonological rule involvement. 
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3.0. MORPHOLOGY 

Linguists who had worked in different Naga languages classified 
morphology in these languages into two broad divisions: noun and verb. 
Adjectives have been treated as a closed class of word and labeled under noun 
morphology. While at the same time claiming that the adjectives in the respective 
languages they had worked share the base of verb, if not a sub-class of verb. The 
cardinal question is, what are the constraints that restricted them in their 
morphological expansions so that they could not be considered as open class of 
words? It would have been more proper and explicit, if the adjectives are truly a 
sub-class of verb, they could have been analyzed as part of verb and examine in 
what context they are alike with verb in their semantic, morphological and 
syntactic domains. 

The present work is a major departure from the generally locepted view 
about the characteristics of adjectives as a sub-class of verb or noun. The main 
emphasis here would be that the adjectives in Khezha have their own 
morphological base and they are pontential in morphological extension, though 
may share the grammatical properties with both noun and verb in some instances. 
This does not mean however that they have lost their identity as open class of 
word since even nouns and verbs also in return share the properties of adjectives 
in many instances, in their morphological operations. Thus, they are simply 
reciprocal and supplementary to one another since one cannot exist without the 
other. On this ground, the present work classified Khezha morphology into three 
broad divisions: noun, adjective and verb. 

3.1. NOUN 

3.1.1. Classification of Noun 

Nouns in Khezha may be broadly classified into two groups: animate 
and inanimate. Although there is no particular marker to indicate the difference 
between animate and inanimate nouns, their differences can be observed in the 
semantic context. For example, Khezha has two allomorphs for adjective ‘old’ 
such as keshe and ketre, where the former occurs as modifier to the animate 
nouns, while the latter to those of the inanimate nouns, eg., 

emi keshe 5 ‘old man’ : emi keshe dah ‘The man is old’ 

evo keshe‘old pig’ : evo keshe dah ‘The pig is old’ 


5 1 have substituted native spelling sh, zh, ng , q and 6 for [S], [z], [q], [fi] and [0] 
respectively, throughout. 
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razhu ketre ‘old shirt’ : razhu ketre dah ‘The shirt is old’ 

ekie ketre ‘old house’ : ekie ketre dah ‘The house is old’ 


The animate nouns may be further divided into human and non-human. 
The difference between them may be distinguished by the occurrence or 
nonoccurrence of genitive marker -we. All the human nouns can take it, whereas 
non-human nouns cannot, eg., 

awe ‘mine’ 
iwe ‘yours’ 
puwe ‘his/hers’ 
lumiwe ‘girl’s’ 

meriwe‘Mary’s’ t 

but not, 

♦evowe (pig’s) 

*rdcUwe (bird’s) 

*tshiibOwe (tree’s) 

The human nouns may be further sub-classified into professional and 
non-professional, where the professional nouns show gender distinction. 
Similarly, the non-human nouns may be sub-classified into three groups: animal, 
bird and insect. Both the animals and birds show such a distinction. They may be 
demonstrated by tree diagram: 



3.1.2. Gender 

Gender distinction plays a very limited role in Khezha. Pronouns never 
show any gender distinction. Thus, the word, pu, for instance, is used for both 
‘he’ and ‘she’. Even in case of nouns, the grammatical category of gender is 
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applicable only to a few classes of nouns. Nouns that take gender marker show a 
three-way opposition such as neuter, masculine and feminine. While the base 
form itself indicates the neuter gender, the masculine and feminine genders are 
overtly marked wherever applicable. The gender of these types of nouns, 
however, never shows any gender agreement with any other grammatical class in 
a sentence. Below are the nouns that show gender distinction: 

3.1.2.1. Human Gender; 

Human gender in Khezha may be classified into two categories, viz., 
personal name and name of profession. 


(i) Personal Names : While personal names referring to the male beings 
are not marked, all the names referring to female are marked with the feminine 
gender suffix -e. The following are some of the Khezha personal names : 


Male Name 


Female Names 


Dilo 

Wete 

Throtso 

Lhikhah 

Nikhahlo 


Diloe 
Wetee 
Throtso e 
Lhikhahe 
Nikhahloe 


(ii) Names of Profession ; A few names referring to certain professions 
show a three-way opposition in gender: neuter, masculine and feminine. The 
neuter gender denotes both male and female engaged in the profession where 
nouns are optionally marked with a suffix -mi. The masculine gender is marked 
with the suffix -pfu, while the feminine gender with —pi. 


Neuter 


Masculine 

Feminine 

kietshiino (mi) 

‘neighbour’ 

kictshiinopfu 

kietshiindpi 

kiekete (mi) 

‘servant’ 

kieketepfli 

kyeketepi 

triita (mi) 

‘leader’ 

triitapfii 

triitapi 

sekepu (mi) 

‘speaker’ 

sekepupfu 

sekepUpi 

kezti (mi) 

‘friend’ 

keziipfu 

kezupi 

seta (mi) 

‘lawyer/judge’ 

setapfu 

setapi 

kahkepu (mi) 

‘teacher’ 

kahkepupfii 

kahkepupi 


Morph ology-Nowi 
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3.I.2.2. Animal Gender : 

As in the case of human nouns, animals and birds too, have a three-way 
opposition in gender, viz., neuter, male and female, where the neuter gender is 
unmarked. 

Animals are distinguished by the presence and absence of horns, while 
birds are distinguished by colour. Poultry and majority of female animals show a 
distinction between the ones tha are already bred and the ones, which are unbred; 
while some other animals and birds do not show such a distinction. The unbred 
female animals are further distinguished between unbred female animals with 
horns and unbred female animals without horns. Also, some animals like 
elephant, for instance, do not show gender distinction, 
elu ‘male animals without hom’ 
medo ‘male animals with hom’ 
enie ‘unbred female animals without horn’ 
elii ‘unbred female animals with hom’ 

‘unbred female poultry’ 

etri'i ‘bred female animals and poultry, also both bred and unbred 
female birds’ 
koju ‘male birds’ 


Examples: 

Anima ls_ Male _Fe male . 



With hom 

without 

bred 

unbred 

evo ‘pig’ 

. 

voolu 

votrii 

vonie 

etshil ‘dog’ 

- 

tshuUlii 

tshutrii 

tshunie 

kotho ’cat’ 

- 

kotho elti 

kothotru 

kotho enie 

ezhu ‘rat’ 

- 

zhu elii 

zhutru 

zhu enie 

kele ‘squirrel’ 

- 

kdle b\u 

keletrii 

kele enie 

ekhu ‘tiger’ 

- 

khii elii 

khutrii 

khunie 

etse ‘cattle’ 

tse medo 

- 

tsetru 

tselu 

ethe ‘deer’ 

the medo 

- 

thetrii 

thelti 

ethra ‘reindeer’ 

thra medo 

- 

thratrt’i 

thra thelti 

ezhu ‘sambar’ 

zhti medo 

- 

zhiitrii 

zhu thelU 

eli ‘buffalo’ 

li medo 

- 

litrU 

- 

epru ‘elephant’ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

emU ‘goat’ 

mU medo 

- 

miitrU 

- 

ekwe ‘shoe’ 

kwe medo 

- 

kwetrii 

- 

lohelc ’rhiroceros’ -- 

- 

— 

- 
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BMs---Male_ Female 

bred unbred 


efti ‘poultry’ 

ftijU 

futru 

ftlltt 

eri ‘pheasant’ 
kodo ‘bulbul’ 

ri kojti 

ritru 

kodu etrU 

- 

tethricu ‘sparrow’ 

- 

- 

• 

refli ‘jungle fowl’ 

re fUjU 

re futrU 


pikok ‘peacock’ 

pikikkoju 

pikiktrU 

- 


As we have discussed in the Chapter of Khezha phonology, noun class of 
words in this language always prefer a minimum of two syllable length of words. 
Therefore, when the base consists of single syllable, it must be preceded by a 
vowel prefix e- when uttered alone. However, when they are uttered together 
with other words in phrasal or sentential construction the prefix is often silent in 
normal flow of speech. Presumably, this is only to establish phonological weight 
to syllable. 

In the case of male animal without hom we may observe two ways of 
morphological operation. For domesticated animals such as pig and dog, the 
morpheme elu is conjoined with its head noun, and thereafter its vowel prefix is 
assimilated to its adjacent vowels. In other cases, the masculine gender marker 
functions as attributive to the head. A complexity arises here for the case of cat, 
because it behaves like a non-domesticated animal. No plausible answer is 
immediately available at present. The more satisfactory answer could be that, 
cats are never treated as valuable domesticated animals by the Khezhas as 
discussed in the Chapter-1. As such, its owner hardly bothers whether male or 
female except that providing them some food so that they may not permanently 
stray away. 

In the case of reideer and sambar, they are identified as the same family 
of deer, hence their gender identity. Rare animals such as rhinoceros and 
elephant are rarely called by gender. Similarly, in the case of sheep and goat, the 
identity between bred and unbred females is rarely distinguished, because 
traditionally, Khezhas never reared these animals. Similar case is the birds except 
domesticated fowls. 

3.1.3. Pronoun 

Pronouns in Khezha may be classified into six categories, viz., personal 
pronoun, demonstrative pronoun, interrogative pronoun, relative pronoun, 
reflexive pronoun, possessive pronoun and adjective pronoun. 
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3.1.3.1. Personal Pronoun : 

Khezha has three personal pronouns, viz., l sl person, 2" d person and 3 rd 
person. All the personal pronouns have a four-way opposition in numbers such 
as singular (Sg), dual (Dl), plural (PI) and unspecific human (Uh) 6 . The 
exclusive, although, does not specify the number of referee, yet it always implies 
more than one. Except singular number, no other number has nominative(Nom)- 
accusative(acc) opposition. 


Person 


Sg 

Dl 

PI 

Uh 


Nom 

Acc 




1 st person 

Nye 

ahwe 

anhi 

aro 

ami 

2 nd person 

no 

iwe 

nonhi 

noro 

nomi 

3 rd person 

pu 

puwe 

puunhi puuro 

pumi ‘he/she’ 


As illustrated above, first person singular has two allomorphs such as nie 
and a. The former is nominative form, while the latter is accusative, which is 
suppletive allomorph of the former to which are added various suffixes to give 
respective forms. Similarly, 2 nd personal pronoun singular has two allomorphs 
no and /, where the former is nominative form, while the latter is used as 
accusative. As in the case of 3 rd personal pronoun pu, it has single allomorph for 
all the cases. 

The morphemes a and i are also used as possessive, eg., ahwe ‘mine’, 
iwe ‘yours’, a elij my buffalo’, i eli ‘your buffalo’, a kezti ‘my friend’, i kezii 
‘your friend’ and so on. The morpheme -we is bound morpheme used as 
genitive marker, used predicatively; the detail of which is discussed later. 

2.1.3.2. Demonstrative Pronouns : 

The demonstrative pronouns in Khezha may be sub-classified into three 
groups: (1) nominal demonstrative, (2) spatial demonstrative and (3) 
demonstrative determiner. There are four demonstrative roots that give 
anaphoristic expression and have listener-speaker proximate and remote 
references and also deictic and non-deictic relations. 


6 Earliers scholars termed this equivalent as Exclusive number. But I preferred to term 
them as “unspecific hunber of human noun” for two reasons: (i) it does not specify the 
number of participants, yet always implies more than one participant; (ii) it refers only 
human noun. 
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hy- ‘speaker-proximate’ 

tsii- ‘listener-proximate’ 

who- ‘deictic’ 
shu- ‘non-deictic’ 

2.1.3.2.1. Nominal Demonstrative Pronoun: 

The nominal demonstrative pronouns are suffixed by the number inflections such 

as -no, -nhi, -ro and -mi. 

speaker-proximate: hyno ‘this’ 

heenhi ‘these (Dl)’ 

hyro ‘these (PI)’ 

• hymi ‘these (Uh)’ 

listener-proximate: tsuno ‘that’ 

tstinhi ‘those’ 
tsiiro ‘those’ 
tstimi ‘those’ 

deictic : wh&no ‘that’ 

whonhi ‘those’ 
whbro ‘those’ 
whbmi ‘those’ 

non-deictic : shOno ‘that’ 

shttenhi ‘those’ 
shtiro ‘those’ 
shiimi ‘those’ 

2.1.3.2.2. Spatial Demonstrative Pronoun: 

The spatial demonstrative pronouns take spatial adverbs such as ba 'implies 

proximity’, pah implies side of the dissection, boe 'implies point of location’, 

eg-, 

speaker-proximate : hyba ‘this side’ 

hypah ‘this part of dissection’ 
hyboe ‘this point of location’ 
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listener-proximate : tsiiba ‘that side’ 

tsiipah ‘that part of dissection’ 
tsttboe ‘that poin of location’ 

deictic : whoba ‘that side’ 

whopah ‘that part of dissection’ 
whoboe ‘that poin of location’ 

non-deictic : shuba ‘that side’ 

shiipah ‘that part of dissection’ 
shiiboe ‘that point of location 

2.1.3.2.3 Demonstrative determiner. 

Khezha has demonstrative determiners such as hi, zu and shii, which are 
complimentary distribution with reference to the time and space, 

hi implies deictic reference of the speaker, 

zu’ implies the referee is either with the listener, or that the speaker 
refers some past experience, 

shii implies non-deictic reference, or that the speaker is repeating the 
referee which had been referred earlier by the listener. 

Examples: 

1. Leshida hi 
book det. 

‘This book’ (book with the speaker) 

2. I tele hi 
your-manner det. 

‘Your behavious’ (I can’t stand this of your manner) 

3. Isepu zu’ 
your-word det. 


‘Your word’ 
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(The speaker refers the utterance uttered by the hearer earlier, and the speaker 
presumes that the addressee is still conscious of it) 

4. Meri zii’ 
axe det. 

‘The axe’ 


(The axe is either with the addressee or the speaker refers the one they had 
experienced with it earlier) 

5. Meri shii 
‘The axe.’ 

(The speaker either refers the axe, which the addressee had mentioned before, or 
that something had had happened to the axe). 

6. Isepu shu 
‘Your word’ 

(The speaker refers the utterance of the addressee) 

3.1.33. Interrogative Pronoun. 

Khezha has three types of interrogative pronoun roots such as thu, di- 
and dd-. While di- and dd- are bound morphemes, which need a number to 
compound with. However, the root thu is a free morpheme implying the meaning 
‘who’: thu nhie 'to whom?’ 

Furthermore, it has selectional restriction, that is, it cannot take singular -no or 
plural -ro other than dual number -nhi: 

*thuno 'who (Sg)’ 

*thuro 'who(Pl)’ 
thunhi 'who(Dl)’ 

There are various ways of expressing interrogation by using varied 
interrogative pronoun. 

thu ‘who’ 

thumi ‘who’ 

dibyketshuro 'who(Pl)’ 
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dibydatshuro 

‘how’, ‘in what way’ 

disiiro 

‘why (use as single word interrogation)’ 

disurd 

‘why (when used with sentece as in, disiiro ahwe e ko ah 
dii? 'why calling me?)’ 

diby 

‘what’ 

dibyketshiinhie 

or diystinhie ‘when’ 

dizhe 

‘how many’ 

dicy 

‘how’ 

daba 

‘where’ 

dazhe 

‘how much’ 

dano 

‘which (Sg)’ 

danhi 

‘which (Dl)’ 

daro 

‘which (PI)’ 

dami ~ dabami 

(Uh) ‘who (belong to what village)’ 

daby 

‘what (type) 

dacy 

‘what (way)’ 

dapah 

‘what (part of dissection)’ 

daboe 

‘where (asks specific point of location)’ 


Interrogative pronouns denoting human noun can also take genitive -we: 

thuw6 ‘whose’ 

thunhiwe ‘whose’ 

thumiwe ‘whose’ 

dibyketshiirowe 'whose(Pl)’ 

3.1.3.4. Relative Pronoun: 

The relative pronoun (Rpr) root zii needs a number suffix -no ~ -0, -nhi, 
-ro and -mi to indicate the relative pronoun as ztino (Sg), ziinhi (DL), ziiro (PI) 
and ziimi (Excl), the relative clause is then closed by a demonstrative determiner. 

7. I kezii iwe eh 7 zii ro leshi phrii ah ztino zii’ 
or 

I kezii iwe eh zii ro leshi phrii ah zii0 zii ’ 

Your friend you loc with conj book read part Rpr-Sg det 

‘Your friend who studyed with you.’ 


7 The marker eh occuring after noun is used as locative marker as well as postposition 
implying as, to, in, at and so on. 
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8. I kezii iwe eh zii ro leshi phrii ah ztinhi zii’ 
Your friend you loc with book read Rpr-Dl that 

‘Those two of our friends who studyed with you.’ 

9. I kezii iwe eh zii ri) leshi phrii ah ziiro zii’ 
Your friend you loc with conj book read part Rpr-Pl that 

‘Those of your friend who studyed with you.’ 

10 Leshida tsadzii ah ziino zii’ 

Book fall part Rpr-Sg that 

'The book that fell down’ 

11 Leshida tsadzii ah ziinhi zii’ 

Book fall part Rpr(Dl) that 

The books that fell down 

12 Leshida tsadzii ah ziiro zii’ 

Book fall part Rpr(Pl) that 

Those of the book tha fell down 

13 Noniiafe puh ah ziino zii’ 

you nom before tell part Rpr(Sg). That 

'The one, which you mentioned before’ 

14 Ndniiafe puh ah ziinhi zii’ 

you nom before tell paret Rpr(Dl). That 

'Those (two), which you mentioned before’ 

15 N6 nii afe puh ah ziino zii’ 

you nom before tell part Rpr(PL) that 


'Those, which you mentioned before’ 
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42. Theze seni tshiird theze pedi 
share seven do and share four 

‘four by seven (4/7)’ 

43. Theze teciero theze pedi el6 theze kele 
share eight-and share four from share one 

‘eight and one by four (8 14)’ 

3.1.5.4. Arithmetic Numerals : 

There are four basic terms used in Khezha for doing calculation. They are: 
kehrhii (add) ‘addition’, meteh (cause to go) ‘minus’, we 'number of 
time/multiplication’ and keze (divide) ‘division’. 

Addition: 

For addition or adtogether, the word kehrhii 'add’ is optionally used, that is, 
without it the morpheme le [e] 'and’ takes care of the communication requirement, 

44. Kele le kenhi kehrhii ketshii 
one and two plus three 

‘One plus two is three’ 
or 

Kele le kenhi ketshii 

one plus two three (1+2=3) 

45. Kenhi le ketshii (kehrhii) pango 

two and three plus five 

‘Two plus three is five.’ 

But for larger numbers, it is more preferable to occur with kerhii: 

46. Etri kenhi le etri ketshii kehrhii etri pango 

Hundred two and hundred three add hundred five . 

200+300=500. 
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rd T he possessive pronoun of I s ' person ahwe ‘mine’, 2 nd person iwe ‘yours 
and 3 person puwe ‘his/hers’ are homophones of the personal pronoun 
accusative ahwe ‘me’, iwe ‘you’ and puwe ‘him/her’, respectively. 


All the possessive pronouns can be interpolated by the morpheme kwe 
together to indicate as ‘possess together’. In some cases, kwewe (together 
possess) is also used as an independent word of possessive pronoun without 
specifying the person. This is used in the cases when there is no necessity to 
particularize the possessor, otherwise it is used in the following ways : 


anhikwewe 

arokwewe 

ami kwewe 

nonhikwewe 

norokwewe 

nomikwewe 

puunhikwewe 

puurokwewe 

piimikwewe 

3.1.3.7 Adjective Pronoun ; 


(we-Dl-together-possessor) 

(we-Pl-together-possessor) 

(we-together-possessor) 

(you-Dl-together-possessor) 

(you-Pl-together-possessor) 

(you-together-possessor) 

(they-Dl-together-possessor) 

(they-Pl-together-possessor) 

(they-together-possessor) 


The following words may be categorised as adjective pronoun in 
Khezha. The adjective pronoun occurs in place of noun and provides indefinite 
number of participants. Thus, whenever adjective pronoun occurs it implies a 
minimum number of two participants. In other cases they c;an also occur 
immediately after the noun they modify. 


kerne 

‘some (out of many)’ 

medo 

‘all/everyone’ 

ketoh 

‘any/whatever/whoever/whichever’ 

kelele 

‘each’ (reduplication of kele ‘one’) 

kedzii 

‘other’ 

katro 

‘many’ 

ketseh 

‘few’ 

cina 

‘little (less than few)’ 

cinapori 

‘tiny’ 
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One special charateristic of adjective pronoun in Khezha is that, whether it 
occurs alone in place of noun or after the noun it modifies, it never allows 
number marker to occur in the noun phrase, 

kerne 'some’: leshidah kerne 'some books’ 

*kemeno; *kemenhi; *kemero 

: *leshida kemeno; *leshidah kemenhi; *leshidah kemero. 

ketseh 'few’: leshida ketseh 'few books’ 

*ketseno; *ketsenhi; *ketsero 

: *leshida ketseno; *leshida ketsenhi; *leshida ketsero. 

3.1.4. Number 

There are four number markers in Khezha, viz., singular -no, dual -nhi, 
plural -ro and unspecific human -mi. However, as discussed earlier, not all the 
noun classes take singular suffix or unspecific human. Only the roots of 
demonstrative pronouns hi, tstl, shil, who and relative pronoun root zu can take 
any number marker. Other nouns are unmarked morphologically for singular 
number. Similarly, unspecific human -mi, which is derived from the morpheme 
emi 'person/people’ can occur with only human noun. The dual suffix -nhi is 
derived from the numeral kenhi ‘two’ and can occur only when number 
specification is required. 

Sg D1 PI Uh 


hyno ‘this’ 

heenhi 

hyro 

hymi 

tstino ‘that’ 

tsiinhi 

tsiiro 

tstimi 

shiino 'that’ 

shiienhi 

shtiro 

shtimi 

whono 'that’ 

whonhi 

whoro 

whomi 

ziino 'that, who, which’ ziinhi 

ziiro 

ziimi 

Concrete nouns do not take singular suffix: 


mekhi ‘seat’ 

mekhinhi 

mekhiro 


leche ‘fruit’ 

lechenhi 

lechero 


tshtibo ‘tree’ 

tshtibonhi 

tshuboro 


rocii ‘bird’ 

rocunhi 

rbciiro 


liimi ‘girl’ 

liiminhi 

lUmyro 



leshi 'book’ leshinhi leshiro 
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Abstract nouns do not take number suffix 


lido 'idea’ 

*lidonhi 

*lidoro 

sepu 'word, expression’ *sepunhi 

*sepuro 

setsa agreement’ 

*setsanhi 

*setsaro 

Iizhe 'sadness’ 

*lizhenhi 

*lizhero 

kenii 'hapiness’ 

*keniinhi 

*kenuro 

meku 'lie (falsehood)’ *mekunhi 

*mekuro 

Unlike in English, for instance, 

a noun consisting of two or more elements 

give number expression even though that its existence is significant, eg., 

tstibu ‘scissors’ 

*tsiibunhi, 

*tsUburo 

menie ‘trousers’ 

*menienhi, 

*meniero 

lashe ‘stairs’ 

*lashenhi, 

*lashero 

tetrobo ‘upstairs’ 

*tetrobonhi, 

*tetrobGro 

tomhi ‘flies’ 

*tomhinhi, 



If numbers are added to the noun, it gives different meaning as, 

tsiibunhi ‘two pairs of scissors’ 
tomhini ‘two files’ 

tsiiburo 'three or more pairs of scissors 
tomhiro‘three or more flies’. 


In the cases where numeral classifiers occur with nouns, the number 
suffixes are deleted, eg., 


katro ‘many’ 
pedi ‘four’ 
kerne ‘some’ 
leshida ‘book’ 


tsubu katro 
menie pedi 
menie kerne 
leshida pedi 
leshida katro 


‘many pairs of scissors’ 
‘four pairs of trousers’ 
‘some pairs of trousers’ 
‘four books’ 

‘many books’, etc. 


However, when three or more objects are perceived as single entity, say they are 
bundled or piled up together, occurrence of plural number is possible after 
numeral 


16. Leshida pediro zii’ 
book fours det 


'those of the four books’ 
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17. Leshida pangoro hi 
book fives det 

'these of the five books’ 

Similar deletion applies in the sentential constructions, eg., 

18. Puuro liimi kewe 
they-Pl girl good 

‘They are good girls’ 

19. Liiminhi hi zdwe a 
girl-Dl det. beautiful part 

‘These two girls are beautiful’ 

20. Leshida hyro hi ahwea 

book these-Pl det mine 

‘These books are mine’ 

21. Liimi whonhi hi a tepi a 

girl that-Dl det.my sister 

‘Those two girls are my sisters’ 

When adjective is used, the number suffix is attached to the adjective 
rather than two the noun, eg., 

22. Liimi zdkewero 
girl beautiful-Pl 

‘beautiful girls’ 

23. Mekhi kecynhi 
seat small-Dl 


‘small seats’ 
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26. Leshida kewero 

book good-Pl 

‘good books’ 

Whereas in the cases when both the adjective and demonstrative pronoun 
occur together, the latter takes the number suffix, eg., 

25. Lumi zokewe whoro 
girl beautiful that-Pl 

‘those beautiful girls’ 

26. Mekhi kecy hyro 
seat small this-Pl 

‘these small seats’ 

27. Leshidah kewe tsiiro 
book good that-Pl 

‘those good books’ 

This indicates that number marker must always be attached to the final 
component of noun phrase. 

3.1.5. Numeral : 

Khezha numeral system is decimal based. The numerals in this language 
may be defined as that of grammatical class which form a sub-class of nominal 
capable of taking case markers and number markers. In many cases, the numeral 
itself form the nucleus of a noun phrase, eg., 

28. Kelero zti pfo kehrhii de 
one-Pl det take mix imp. 

‘Add together those ones.’ 

29. Keleero nii chuti dah 
one-Pl nom leave 

‘The l sl (standard students) are on vacation.’ 



Khezha numerals may be classified into four categories, namely: 
ordinal, cardinal, fraction and numeral adverb. 

3.1.5.1. Ordinals: 

There is no morphological form for ordinal numbers in Khezha. They are 
realized at the syntactic level only as in, 

Kele eh (one in) ‘first’ 

Kenhi eh (two in) ‘second’ 

Kctshti eh (three in) ‘third’ 

Pedi eh(four in) ‘fourth’ 

Pango eh (five in) ‘fifth’ 

When specifying first or last, it is expressed as, 

Keri kele (front last) 'top’ 

Keno kele (back last) 'buttom’ 

In natural expression, they are expressed as, 

Keri kele tshii a (front last do part) 'N does top most’ 

Keri kele eh beh a (front last in exist pasrt) 'In the top most’ 

Keno kele tshii a (back last do part) (N does buttom most’ 

Keno kele eh beh a (back last exist part) 'In the buttom most.’ 

3.1.5.2. Cardinals: 

Cardinal numerals in Khezha may be classified into two: (i) those 
consisting of absolute form, i.e., single morpheme and (ii) those consisting of two 
or more morphemes. The former may be designated as primary numerals and the 
latter as secondary numerals. 

(a) Primaiy Numerals: 

There are fourteen primary numerals available in this language, 
kele ‘one’ 
kenhi ‘two’ 
ketshii ‘three’ 
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pedi 

‘four’ 

pangij 

‘five’ 

sahrii 

‘six’ 

seni 

‘seven’ 

tecie 

‘eight’ 

tako 

‘nine’ 

ciru 

‘ten’ 

meki 

‘twenty’ 

cherii 

‘thirty’ 

etri 

‘hundred’ 

enye 

‘thousand’ 


(b) Secondary Numerals : 

All the numerals in Khezha except the ones listed above under the 
primary numerals are secondary numerals. The constituents of a secondary 
numeral may have different types of relationship with the other constituents. 
Depending upon this relationship the secondary numerals in Khezha can be 
further sub-group into four. These sub-groups along with their relationships 
among the constituents are described below : 

(i) the constituents showing the relationship of summation as in, 
cirii kele ‘eleven’ 

cirii kenhi ‘twelve’ 


Likewise, all the numerals from eleven to nineteen are formed. 

(ii) the constituents showing the relationship of multiplication with decimal 
notation lha ‘ten’ and etri ‘hundred 


lha 

X 

pedi > 

lhapedi 

‘fourty’ 

lha 

X 

pangd > 

lhapango 

‘fifty’ 

etri 

X 

kenhi > 

etri kenhi 

‘two hundred’ 

etri 

X 

ketshii > 

etri ketshii 

‘three hundred’ 


The multiples of ten from fourty to ninety, and the multiples of hundred show 
this type of relationship between their constituents. 

(iii) The first two constituents showing the relationship of multiplication and 
the resultant form showing the relationship of summation with the third one. In 
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such a case, the multiplication requires the conjunction rd ‘and’ to allow the 
summation to occur after it, eg., Nu x Nu rd Nu, 

30. Lhapedi ro kele 
ten x four and one 

‘fourty one’ 

31. Lhapedi ro tako 
ten x four and nine 

‘fourty nine’ 

32. Lhateciero tecie 
ten x eight and eight 

‘eighty eight’ 

(iv) The hundred and thousand usually introduce a morpheme pu ‘seed’ 
which acts as additive marker. But after nine, it becomes unnatural if the additive 
pu is used, eg., 

33. Etriro pu kele 
100 and seed 1 

‘hundred one’ 

34. Etri rd lhatako rd tako 

100-and 10 x 9-and 9 

‘hundred and ninety nine’ 

35. Etri tecie rd pu pedi 
x 8-and seed 4 

‘eight hundred and four’ 

36. Etri tecie rd meld rd pedi 

100 x 8-and 20 and 4 


‘eight hundred twenty four’ 
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37. Enye kele ro etri 
1000-1-and 100 

‘one thousand one hundred’ 

38. Enye kele ro pu tako 
1000 1 and seed nine 

One thousand nine. 

39. Enye kele ro etri tecie ro lhatecie ro tecie 
1000x1 and 100x8 and 10x8 and 8 

‘one thousand eight hundred eighty eight’ 

40. enye lhapedi ro pedi ro etri seni ro lhaseni ro tecie 
1000 x 10 x 4 and 4 and 100 x 7 and 10 x 7 and 8 

‘fourty four thousand seven hundred seventy eight’ 

3.1.5.3. Fraction : 

Fractions are not extensively used by the Khezhas in doing calculations 
The word parha ‘half and Iheze 'share’ are fractions available in this language’ 

e g-i 

parha kele ‘one half (!/ 2 )’ 

parha knhi ‘two out of three parts of division (2/3)’ 

The phrase parha kele is used when there is more quantity of numbers, 
which are divided into two parts. But, in the case of single quantity or one 
measure, one basketful for example, to be divided into two parts it is expressed 
as, kele parha. The word medziide is also used in the sense of multiples by 
preceding the numeral, eg., 

medziide pedi ‘four times higher’ 
medziide tecie ‘eight times higher’ 

The smaller units of fractions are expressed in aphoristic manner, 

41 Theze pedi tshii ro theze kele 
share four do and share one 


‘one by four ( % )’ 
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42. Theze seni tshiiro theze pedi 
share seven do and share four 

‘four by seven (4/7)’ 

43. Theze tecie ro theze pedi elo theze kele 
share eight-and share four from share one 

‘eight and one by four (8 Vi)* 

3.1.5.4. Arithmetic Numerals : 

There are four basic terms used in Khezha for doing calculation. They 
are: kehrhii (add) ‘addition’, meteh (cause to go) ‘minus’, we 'number of 
time/multiplication’ and keze (divide) ‘division’. 

Addition: 

For addition or adtogether, the word kehrhii 'add’ is optionally used, that is, 
without it the morpheme le [e] 'and’ takes care of the communication 
requirement, 

44. Kele le kenhi kehrhii ketshii 
one and two plus three 

‘One plus two is three’ 
or 

Kele le kenhi ketshii 

one plus two three (1+2=3) 

45. Kenhi le ketshii (kehrhii) pango 

two and three plus five 

‘Two plus three is five.’ 

But for larger numbers, it is more preferable to occur with kerhii: 

46. Etri kenhi le etri ketshii kehrhii etri pango 

Hundred two and hundred three add hundred five 
200+300=500. 
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Subtraction: 

The For subtraction, it is used two types of expression: elo 9 — mete 'to let eo’ 
and 6 

elo — teh deh eleh from — if remove’. The former is used as imperative 
especially at the time of teaching, while the latter is used at the time of discourse 
or questioning. The instrumental case pfo is optionally used: 

47. Pedi £16 kele (pfd) meteh deh 
four from one minus imp. 

‘Minus one from four!’ 

48. Pedi elo kele (pfo) te deh eleh ketshu by ede 
four from one (take) go in case three only will 

'It will become three if one is taken away from four.’ 

49. Etripango elo lhapedi (pfo) meteh hi 
Hundred five from lOxfour (take) let go 

'Minus fourty from five hundred (and see what it will be)! 

50. Etripango elo lhapedi (pf6) teh deh elehdazhedi 
Hundred five from lOxfour (take) let go if how much imp. 

'If fourty is taken away from five hundred how much will it be? 
Multiplication: 

The word we or va implies number of times. However, it cannot occur 
alone without expression by zii (type that) which acts as connective of the two 
numbers as well as supplement to the multiplication. Hence, it can take care of 
the entire expression of multiplication by itself without we: 

51. Pedi by zii’ (we) pedi cirii sarii 
four type that time four ten six 

‘four times four is sixteen’ 


The morpheme elo is an ablative form. Sometimes it is also expressed as 1616 in the 
situation when the addressee failed to understand and demands for reiteration of the 
sentence. 
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52. Pedi byzii’ (we) kenhi 
four that multiply two 
‘four multiply by two’ 

53. Pedi by zii (we) sahrii 
four that multiply six 

‘four multiply by six.’ 

Division: 

In doing division, the collocation of the instrumental case pfo and verb keze 
'divide’ is always essential, 

54. Kenhi pfo seni keze hi! 
two take seven divide imp 

‘Divide seven by two!’ 

55. Pedi pfo tecie keze hi! 
four take eight divide imp 

‘Divide eight by four’ 
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3.1.7. Postposition: 

All the postpositions (post) in Khezha follow the noun. The difference 
between case markers and postpositions is that, the former give expression about 
the syntactic-semantic relationship of the sentence, while the latter do not give 
expression of such relationship, but operate within postpositional phrase: 

pato ‘above, on’ 
eh 'in’ 

throe ‘under, underneath’ 

lethro ‘below’ 

nhie ‘at/near/with’ 

lue ‘inside’ 

loe ‘in, into’ 

zhipfho ‘side’ 

phe ‘on’ 

chy ‘after/behind’ 

jtt, mhoju 'before, in front’ 


56. A kie pato 
my house post 

‘above my house’ 

57. Ekie eh 
house in 

'in the house.’ 

58. Bera phe 
chair post 

‘on the chair’ 

59. Ezti throe 
bed post 

‘under the bed’ 


60. Etso nhie 
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stone post 
‘near the stone’ 

61. Neilo nhie 
Neilo post 

‘with Neilo’ 

62. Keba seni nhie 
hour seven at 

‘at seven o’ clock’ 

63. Leshikie lethro 
school below 

‘below the school’ 

64. Labu loe 

box post 

‘in the box’ 

65 Keri’ zhipfho 

river post 

‘by the side of the river’ 

66. Ekie chy 

house post 

‘behind/after the house’ 

67. Kiele lue 

hole post 


‘inside the hole’ 
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Kiel6 loe kerhii hi ’ 

hole into insert 

'Insert into the hole.’ 

Kiele eh beh a 
hole in exist 

'It is in the hole.’ 

Pu nii a throe beh a 
Henommypost exist 

‘He is under me’ 

Pu nil apato beh a 
me post 

‘He is above me.’ 

Pu nii a li loe beh a 
he nom me mind post exist 

‘He is in my mind’ 

A kelhi pu ba eh beh a 
my life his hand post exist 

‘My life is in his hand’ 
or 

'My fate depends on him.’ 
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3.2. ADJECTIVE 
3.2.1. General Discussion 

Various linguists had done much amount of descriptive studyes in Naga 
languages. However, as far as the grammatical status of adjectives is concerned, 
the opinions are not consistent. Majority of them made observation that the 
adjectives in the language they have worked are a subgroup of verb without 
having grammatical properties of their own. Thus, according to them, there are 
only two open classes of words such as noun and verb in these languages. 

Gowda '(1975), for instance, in his Ao Grammar, observed that the 
adjectives in this language do not have a marker of their own. According to 
Giridhar (1980), the adjectives in Angami, like Japanese, has no morphological 
form class. He did the same observation in his Mao Grammar (1994) and treated 
those of the attributives as noun class of words. The rest of the adjectives that 
occupy predicate position and function as predicate head are treated as stative 
verbs. In the work of Sreedhar, in his Serna Grammar(1980), he has treated the 
adjectives as a subclass of invariables. The other sub-classes of invariables, 
according to him, are postpositions and case relations. Thus, he has treated the 
adjectives in this language on par with closed classes such as postpositions and 
case relations. Abraham, in his Apatani Grammar (1985), another Tibeto-Burman 
language spoken in Arunachal Pradesh of North-east India, also observed that 
there is no separate class of words that are adjectives as such, but there are 
certain verbs, which are used as adjectives. Similar opinion has been made by 
Arokianathan, in his Tangkhul Naga Grammar (1987), a Naga language spoken 
in Manipur. Locording to him, the following attributives as to be attributive verb 
rather than adjectives, 

nawping khiini' 0 (pup two) 'two pups’ 

fu khiimatha (dog beautiful) 'beautiful dog’ 
in the sentence, 

fu khiimatha hiwuy nawping khiini hili liiyyii. 

dog beautiful of pup two here part 

'Here are two pups of beautiful dog.’ (p.52) 

Notwithstanding some differences in their observations, none of these 
scholars treat adjectives in the respective languages they have worked 
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significantly different from verbs. Bhat (1991), who, while attempting to make 
general observations on the common characteristics of adjectives in Tibeto- 
Burman languages, also arrived at conclusion as, “unlike Dravidian languages, 
these do not have adjectival bases functioning as a distinct word-class, and 
further, unlike Indo-Aryan languages, these have adjectival bases functioning as 
a subgroup of verbs rather than that of nouns (Bhat 1991, p.673.) 

However, there are also some scholars who had worked in some of the 
languages belonging to the same family made a somewhat different observation. 
Acharya (1980),in his Lotha Grammar, observed as, the adjectives in Lotha, 
though used predicatively, cannot be considered as verbs since they do not take 
tense, aspect or mood. Sastry, for example, in his Mishmi Grammar (1984), 
another Tibeto-Burman language spoken in Arunachal Pradesh makes explicitly 
as, the adjectives in Mishmi, as a class, consist of all such words whose function 
in the languages is to modify nouns. The adjectives in this language, according to 
him, can contain a stem or a combination of stems with various affixes such as 
single stem adjectives, which are not analyzable. Similar observation is made by 
Prasad, in his Mising Grammar (1991), another Tibeto-Burman language spoken 
in Arunachal Pradesh, who classified the adjective in Mising into two categories: 
adjective and adjectival. The adjectives can be both free and derived: 

freeform: aping " all’; isi 'this’; aro 'truth’; bott 'great.’ 

derived form: miglune 'blink’ < amid 'eye’ + alumne 'round’; aipe 
'good’ < ainam 'virtue’ + pe 'at’. 

The adjectivals, according to him, are all derived and are functionally 
adjectives, but categorically refer to other grammatical classes. Kapfo, in his 
Descriptive Analysis of Khezha (thesis), another Naga language of Tibeto- 
Burman family, too, considers the adjective in Khezha as open class of words 
sharing properties of both noun and verb in some cases, but not in all the cases. 
Singh, who, while attempting to redefine the existing written system and 
grammar in his Descriptive Analysis of Standard Manipuri (thesis), also made 
similar opinion as, although the adjectives in Manipuri share the properties of 
nouns and verbs, yet cannot be considered as taking the same kind of base 
structure as nouns and verbs. While there is more elaboration of aspect markers 
in this language, the tense maker is not clear (p.51), although adjectives show 
mood and aspect (p. 126). 


11 1 have substituted ng for fj throughout 
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The significant difference of the characteristics between verbs and 
adjectives in Khezha is that, no verb can take an intensifier a ’ [a], the property 
apecifically assigned for adjectives. Thus, one possible criterion in identifying 
the adjectives in Khezha from verb is the intensifier a implying the meaning as 
'extremely, extraordinarily, incredibly and so on. 


we 'good’ : 

hah 'red’ : 

tshiih 'painful’ : 

meku 'dishonest’: 
meky 'cold’ ; 

reh 'difficult’ : 

thah 'long’ : 


We a’ 'extremely good’ 

Hah a’ 'extraordinarily red’ 
Tshiih a’ 'extremely painful.’ 
Meku a’ 'extremely dishonet’ 
Meky a 'extremely cold (adj)’ 
Reh a’ 'Extremely difficult’ 
Thah a’ 'extraordinarily long’ 


No verb can take the morpheme in any context: 
tshii 'do’ * tshii a’ 


nuh 'laugh’ *nuh a’ 

meke 'bite’ *meke a’ 

to 'eat’ *to a’ 


One important point to consider is that, role players in the syntactic- 
sematic relations are imperative in classifying the classes of words. Thus, the 
significant difference between verb and adjective is that, in case relations, for 
example, verb play central role, whereas in the case of adjective it cannot 
establish case relation with another class of word. 

Even in other context, although both verb and adjective take modifier she 
'very’, a verb always requires at least one grammatical morpheme, except 
imperative sentence, whereas in the case of adjective, the phrase can be closed by 
itself. Furthermore, a verb very often takes more than one grammatical 
morphemes that are, in most of the cases conjugated, when describing about the 
activities of a noun, whereas the adjectives are less potential in taking such 
conjugated grammatical morphemes. Thus, the lexical items, for example, we 
'good’, thah 'long’ and meku 'dishonest’ in the sentences 74 are adjective, and 
not verb as such; while tshii 'do’ in sentence 75 and niih 'laugh’ in the sentence 
76 are verb, though both can take modifier she 'much’. 

74a. Pu we 
he good 

'He is good.’ 
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b. Pu we she 

‘He is very good.’ 

75 Pu emhe tshii she ah 

he thing do very part 

'He is really working (hard)’ 

*Pu emhe tshii she 

In the sentence where the subject takes nominative nii, both verb and 
adjective take confirmative particle a. In such a case, however, the adjective 
cannot take modifier she, though verb do take. 

76(i) John nii emi we a 

nom person good conf 

'John is a good person.’ 

♦John nil emi we she a 

(ii)a. John nii emhe to a 
food eat 

'John ate food.’ 

b. John nii emhe to she a 

'John ate food so much.’ 

Though it is very rare, certain verb can frame the phrase without a 
particle. In such cases, however, the meaning conveys become more or less 
adjectival, because it limits the scope of information it provides as in, 

77 Pu awe eh mehla she 
he me loc insult very 


'He humiliated me (with obvious intention).’ 
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Furthermore, though both adjective and verb can be causativised by 
causative me-, they behave differently in the syntactic paradigm. Any principal 
verb, whether transitive or intransitive, can freely take modal particles, but there 
is certain constraint for causative derived from the base of adjective to take 
modal particles: 

78 a . A pfii nii awe eh leshi mephrii a 

my father nom me loc book cause-read part 

'My father allowed me to study.’ 

Or 

'My father sent me to school.’ 

b. *A pfu nii awe eh mewe a 
cause-good 

However, 79 and 80 are both possible, 

79. A pfii nii awe eh metshii de 
my father nom me loc cause-do will 

'My father will allow me to do.’ 

80. A pfii nii awe eh mewe de 

cause-good will 

'My father will make me become good.’ 
or 

'My father will allow me to attain what is good for me.’ 

As we will discuss latter in more detail, causative verbs derived from the base of 
adjectives are always preceded by an action verb either tshii 'do’ or bo 'touch’ as 
in, 


thah 'long’ : tshiimetha 'cause to become long’ 

tro 'white’ : tshiimetrd 'cause to become white’ 

tshii 'do’ : metshii 'cause or allow to do’ 

zoh 'see’ : mezo 'cause or allow to see’. 
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3.2.2. Types of Adjectives: 


In this section, I would survey a typological description of the adjective 
classes in Khezha on the basis of their semantic properties in the same vein as 
suggested by Dixon (1982) 12 . 

Age: keshe 'old (animate)’; ketre 'old (inanimate)’; ketse 'aged’; 
ketshe new’; kecti young’; muh riped’; noh 'tender’; tse 'matured’, etc. 

Dimension: dye 'big’; thah 'long’; meriih 'narrow’; cy 'small’; jtth 
'short’; tseh ‘less’; cina 'little’; shii 'thick’; tsho'fat’; pfuh 'thin’, etc. 

Colour (basic): hah 'red’, nengo 'blue’; mehjo' green’; tro 'white’; tsu 
'black’; mezii 'yellow’; ziih 'dark’, etc. 

Physical property: thril 'hard’; koh'strong’; mene 'soft’; meshuh 
'heavy’; metshah 'light’; mephrii 'smooth’; tshuh 'hot’; ly 'warm’; meky 
'cold’; thriih 'sweet’; throh 'sour’; kho 'bitter’; etc. 


Human Propensity: zoro 'jealous’; chi 'envious’; ny 'happy’; tho 
'cheerful’; patsii 'parsimonious’; tshowe 'conceited, egoistic’; zhowe 'kind’; 
zhosu cruel or rude’; mehra. proud(behavior)’; nikhii 'impolite’; tawe 
'generous’; mehzhi 'ticklish’, tshiih 'pain’, zowe 'beautiful’ zosii 'ugly’, etc. 

Also, many compound words carrying metaphorical meanings may be 
grouped under this category: 

throdye (brain-big) 'insensitive or indifferent to criticism or insult’; nechuhah 
(eye-red) 'destructive minded’; bathah (hand-long) 'habitual stealing’; ketithah 
(mouth-long) 'chatty’ or 'chatterbox’; thoba meshuh 'buttock heavy) 'laggard’. 

Value: we 'good’; sii 'bad’; tsiih 'costly’; mehla 'cheap’, metsheh 
'clean’, metshu 'clear (water), nye 13 'rich’, whoh 'absent’, ketowhd 'poor’, etc. 

Speed: tewe 'fast’; tesU slow (walk)’; mehze 'fast’ (action); mehcho 
sharp, restless’; meroh brittle”; ' mehro 'smart (jumping, esp. sport); she 

12 It is beyond the scope of the article to present all the lexical elements available in this 
language. Therefore only the elements that are deemed relevant with the present 
discussion are listed 

13 According to Dixon, adjectives such as nie 'rich’, whoh 'poor’ are also value 
adjectives, but semantically they can also be considered as dimension adjectives. 
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'slow(general)’; za 'slow (action); mheeh 'sudden, quick’; zhiitih 'immediate’; 
thyi 'slow(fly)’; etc. 

A large majority of speed adjectives are expressed with reduplicated 
words: mhemheh 'quick’; sheshe 'slow and steady’; prypry 'rapid’; praprah 
'brittle’; thsuthsuh 'frail’; nanah 'elastic’; phruphriih 'slippery’; sheshe 'slow’; 
zaza 'steady’, zazah, frail, prepre 'hof-temper’, etc.. 

Position: tetro 'high/tali’; tend 'low’; tephe 'horizontal’; tetrhe 'up 
(road)’; teshu 'steep (road)’; theza 'plain; mese 'even’; mezhe 'uneven’; whu 
'curved/bend’; khu 'zig-zag,’; letsa 'steep (rock)’; etc. 

Other Adjective Types: 

Other adjectives type which Dixon said to pose particular difficulties for 
comparative studyes are: reh 'difficult’; meloh 'easy’; mehla 'simple’; zhe 
'same/similar’; ledye 'different’; tsoh 'complete’; ty 'sure, certain’; meyie 
'famous, popular. 

3.2. 3. Attributive 


Most of the adjective can function as attributive except few cases of 
human propensity and position adjectives. In the cases where the adjective base 
is monosyllabic word, it uniformly becomes disyllabic by derivational prefix ke- 


reh 'difficult’ 
cy 'small’ 
sii 'bad’ 
muh 'riped’ 
we 'good’ 
whoh 'absent’ 

tsiih 'costly’ 
tro 'white’ 
hah 'red’ 


: mhetho kereh 'hard word’ 
: ekye kecy 'small house’ 

: thromi kesii 'bad boy’ 

: leche kemu 'riped fruit’ 
deshida kewe 'good book’ 
:emhe kewhoh "poverty’ 
:emhe kebe 'richness’ 
:emhe ketsti 'high price’ 
:erah ketro 'white cloth’ 

: erah keha 'red cloth’ 


But when the base of adjective carries two-syllable length, it does not take 
derivational prefix, 


meloh 'easy’ 
mehla 'simple’ 


: mhetho meloh 'easy task’ 

: kweshun mehla 'simple question’ 
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meyie 'famous’ 
ledye 'different’ 
tetro 'high’ 
mehjo 'green’ 
nengo 'blue’ 
mezhy 'naughty’ 
tezhy 'feeble’ 
k 61 o 'cripple’ 
mehra 'proud’ 


: emi meyie 'famous person’ 

: pen ledye 'different pen’ 

: eli tetro 'high thinking’ (self-esteemed) 
: tshubo mehjo 'green tree’ 

: menie nengo 'blue pant’ 

: nocu mezhy 'naughty child’ 

: emi tezhy 'feeble person’ 

: ephe k&lo 'cripple leg’ 

: liimi mehra 'proud girl’ 


In the cases when an adjective is consisted of more than one base, the base that 
carries information nucleus takes derivative ke- 


zhowe 'swift (fly)’ 
misu 'ungentle’ 
mereh 'costly’ 
mheche 'wise’ 
zowe 'beautiful’ 
lidye 'stubborn’ 
lithah 'patient’ 
zhomo 'improper’ 


: rocti zhokewe 'fast bird’ 

: thromi mikesti 'ungentle boy’ 

: ena mekereh 'costly dress’ 

: mino mhekeche 'learned person’ 
: liimi zokewe 'beautiful girl’ 

: nocu likedye 'disobedyent child’ 
:zopi liketha 'patient mother’ 
:emhe zhokemo 'improper act’ 


Attributive can also be derived from both transitive and intransitive verb: 


ba 'wear’ 
khah 'ask’ 
to 'eat’ 
tshu 'do’ 
tsu 'give’ 

puh 'tell’ 
teh 'go’ 
niih 'laugh’ 
woh 'come’ 
pre 'emerge’ 
mhah 'go(field)’ 


: era keba 'cloth for wearing’ 

: emhe kekha 'asking thing’ 

: eye keto 'edible vegetable’ 

: mero ketshti 'play toys’ or 'play game’ 

: prisa ketshu 'money for offering’ or 'donated 
money’ 

: emhe kepu 'message for conveying’ 

: emi kete 'going person’ 

: sepu kenU 'laughable word’ 

: emhe kewo (coming thing) 'income’ 

: emhe kepre (going thing) 'expenditure’ 

: emi kemha 'person to go the field’ 


Attributive phrase can also take number marker. In such a case, the 
marker is attached to the attributive rather than to the noun. This is simply to 
maintain rule of attributive phrase construction so that no element occurs 
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between the head noun and the modifier, hence it has nothing to do with syntactic 
relation. 

81 Kewero 

book good(Pl) 

good books’ 

82. Leshida ketshero 

book new(Pl) 

'new books’ 

83. Leshida ketshe kewero 

book new good (PI) 

'good new books’ 

84. Leshida kewe ketshiiro 

book good three 

'three good books’ 

85 . Leshida ketro kewe pediro 

book white good four(Pl) 

'four good white books.’ 

86 . Kar ketshe mezii tekewe pediro 

Car new yellow fast four(Pl) 

'Four new fast yellow cars’ 

Attributive either verbal or adjectival can function as nominal head and 
take both dual and plural number as in, 
kewero (good+pl) 'good ones’ 
kewenhi (good+dl) 'good (two)’ 
mejoro (grccn+pl) 'green ones’ 
mehjonhi (green+dl) 'green (two)’ 
pediro (four+pl) 'fours’ 
pedinhi (four+dl) 'fours (tso)’ 
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This is because, in the process of conversation when the identity of noun 
is already established, reiteration of noun becomes redundant. Thus, adjective 
itself serves the target achievement. 

3.2.4. Ordering of modifiers 

Like in English and predictably in most of the Naga languages, two or 
more adjectives can occur together to modify a noun. With regard to their 
positional variance in English, Dixon (1982)’s has reported that most of the 
subjects, in his investigation, preferred the ordering of slow old and quick new, 
but opinions were divided in the case of ordering of slow new and new slow. He 
then suggests as “There seems to be an implicit cultural-semantic connection 
between new and quick and between slow and old” (Dixon 1982. p.25). 

English and Naga languages are opposite in ordering of word. The 
modifier precedes noun in the case of the former, while it is reverse in the case of 
the latter. 

87. (i) Kar ketshe tekewe 

car new fast 

'a fast new car’ 

(ii) Kar tekewe ketshe 
car fast new 

'a new fast car’ 

88. (i) Kar ketre tekesii 

car slow old 

'a slow old car’ 

(ii) . Kar tekesii ketre 
car slow old 

'an old slow car’ 

89. (i) Kkar ketshe tekewe 

car new fast 


'a fast new car’ 
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(ii) Kar ketre tekewe 
car old fast 

'a fast old car.’ 

Thus, orderings below are un.iatural, though possible, 

Kar ketshe tekesii 'a slow new ear’ 

Kar ketre tekewe 'a fast old car’ 

Dixon (1982) speculates that they are the case of “an implicit cultural- 
senmantic connection”, which probably true in every human language. He also 
suggests that value'adjective qualifies not the head noun, but some other 
adjective in the case of English. In Khezha, however, the value adjective appears 
to modify the entire stretch of proposition as a whole rather than just a particular 
property of adjective. This may be the factor that, the value adjective always 
occur in the final position and close the phrase 

90. Menie ketshe kewe 
trousers new good 

'a good new trousers’ 

implying the meaning as, 'new trousers is good’ and not that the trousers is new 
therefore it is good. For, all new trousers may net be always good. Therefore, the 
following construction is possible, 

91. Menie ketshe kesti 
trousers new bad 

'a bad new trousers’ 

(trousers, although new, yet it is a sub-standard onr) 

Thus, in Khezha, we can have the followi ig orderings, but the meaning 
does not seem to change 

92. .. Kar ketshe tekewe kewe 

car new fast good 


'a good fast new car’ 
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.. ^ ave same cognitive meaning as, a new fast car is good’ 

Similarly, numeral adjective must occur in the final position and close the phrase 
to quantify the entire stretch of proposition as a whole, rather than just a 
particular component. 

93. Kar ketshe tekewe kewe kenhi 
car new fast good two 

(two good fast new car) 

3.2.4. Adverb Derivation 


Various types of morphemes can be derived from the base of adjective to 
function as modifier to various types of adjectives. 


(i) Two types of intensifier such as d and she ~ she can be derived from a 
large majority of adjectives to give certain degree of intensity. The former 
provides higher degree of intensity implying the meaning as 'extremely, 
incredibly’ while the latter provides a lower degree of intensity implying English 
equivalent 'very’ or 'very much’ 


we 'good’ : we she 'very good’ 
tewe'fast’ : tewe she'very fast’ 
to we 'tasty’ : to we she 'very tasty’ 
mehra 'proud’ : merah she'very proud’ 
nikhu 'impolite’: nikhu she' very impolite’ 
impolite’ 


: we a’ 'extremely good’ 

: tewe a’ 'extremely fast’ 

: towe a’ 'incredibly tasty’ 

: mehra a’ 'exceedingly proud’ 
: nikhu a’ 'exceedingly 


In the case of she , however, it is often followed by affirmative morpheme 
a implying the meaning 'affirm, confirm, attest, certain’ and so on. 


we 'good’ : we she a 'very good’: 
tro 'white : tro she a 'very white: 
zowe 'beautiful’ :zowe she a 'very beautify’: 
beautiful’ 

wah 'bright’ : wah she a 'very bright*' : 
bright’ 

dye 'big’ : dye sh6 a 'very big’ : 
menie 'shameful’: menie sh6 a 'very shameful’ 
shameful’ 


we a 'extremely good’ 
tro a 'is very white’ 
zowe a 'extremely 

wah a’ 'extremely 

dye a’ 'extremely big’ 

: menie a’ 'extremely 
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reh 'difficult’ : re she a 'very difficult’ : re a’ 'very difficult’ 

tewe 'fast’ : tewe a 'very fast’ : tewe a’ 'incredibly fast’ 

tewo 'comfortable’ : tewo she a 'very comfortable’ : 
tew6 a’ 'extremely comfortable beyond one can imagine’ 

In a few instances, some adjectives take only either morpheme, or in 
some instances do not take both. In other cases, they take a morpheme of their 
own to give some intensity of meaning near to 'very’; hence difficult to 
generalize. They may be considered as unique, 

meky 'cold’ : meky ziiil 'totally/completely cold’ 

:meky a’ 'extremely/very cold’ 
cina 'little’ • : cina pori 'very little’ : *cinah port a’ 

ly 'warm’ : ly muuh 'slightly warm, less than very, but feel 
comfortable’ 

*ly muuh a’ 

ly 16 'slightly warm, and less than the stage to feel comfortable’ : 
ly a’ 'extremely warm (climate)’ 

tora 'stripe(color)’: tora she 'having so much bands of color’: *tora a’ 


(ii) In many instances, the adjective also can derive its own morpheme to 
get modified. That is, these morphemes are unique since they can occur only in 
one situation. Further, in many cases, they involve partial reduplication, 


mese 'even’ 
patsii 'stingy’ 
kedzu 'excess’ 
meye 'popular’ 
thonhi 'reluctant’ 


: mes6 mertih 'evenly level’ 

: patsii pare 'minutely stingy’ 

: kedzii kedo 'excessively abundant’ 
: meye melo 'prominently popular’ 

: thonhi thore 'reluctantly’ 


However, in 
reduplicated form, 
menie 'shy’ 
melhii 'hungry’ 
tro 'white’ 
mekhu 'deep’ 
mehla 'cheap’ 


some other situation, they take suffixes, which are not 

: menieryi 'shyly’ 

: melhiitri 'hungrily’ 

: tromeyi 'brightly white’ 

: mekhubu 'deeply’ 

: mehlapah 'cheaply’ 


(iii) Adjectives also derive adverb morpheme mezo to give the expression 
implying the meaning in the construction as, we mezo 'too good’. In some other 
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situation it also implies as it serves to the satisfaction of the speaker, tthough may 
not be the highest degree as, 'sufficiently good, need not be better than this.’ 

: zowe mezo 'quite beautiful (should be satisfied 
with that level)’ 

: metsheh mezo 'quite clean (need not worry)’ 

: hah mezo (i)too red;(ii) sufficiently red 
: dye mezo (i) too big (can’t enter); 

(ii) sufficiently big (may be satisfied with that level 
of size) 

: tetrd mezo 'too high’ 

However, in some context when occuring after some types of adjective, 
for example, dimension adjective, adjective carrying negative meaning or 
metaphorical meaning, it is automatically understood as beyond the limt as in, 

tro much quantity’ : tro mezo 'too much (beyond the limit)’ 

cy small’ : cy mezo 'too small (smaller than normal)’ 

thah long’ : thah mezo 'too long’ 

tseh 'less’ : tseh mezo 'too less’ 

throdye 'thick-skinned’ : throdye mezo 'too insensitive’ 

bathah 'stealing’ : bathah mezo 'too untrustworthy, always steals’ 

mehra 'proud’ : mehra mezo 'too proud (exceeding the limit)’ 

meku 'lie’ : meku mezo 'telling too much lies’ 

nikhu 'impolite’ : nikhu mezo 'too impolite’ 

The morpheme mezo can also take affirmative particle a. Whenever the 
adjective take this morpheme, it always implies the meaning as it exceeded the 
limit. 

we good’ : we mezo a 'too good (not necessary to be this good)’ 
thah 'long’ : thah mezo a 'too long (not fitting) 
mehjo 'green’ : mehjo mezo a 'too green (not proportionate) 
reh 'difficult’ : reh mezo a 'too difficult (beyond the capacity to tackle)’ 
meloh 'easy’ : meloh mezo a 'too easy (should be more difficult) 
zowe 'beautiful’: zowe mezo a 'too beautiful (not matching me) 
teci 'clever’ : teci mezo a 'too clever (can’t cope up with)’ 
zhowe 'kind hearted’ : zhowe mezo 'too kind (should have been more 
strict than that)’ 

The morpheme mezo -can occur with any type of verb form adjectival 
phrase. In such a case, however, it always requires an adjectival particle dah to 


zdwe 'beautiful’ 

metsheh 'clean’ 
hah 'red’ 
dye 'big’ 


tetro 'high’ 
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close the phrase. Semantically, it always leaves the impression of some negative 
consequence. 

tshii 'work’ 

khah 'ask’ 

khah ’cook’ 
niih 'laugh’ 
teh 'run’ 
phrtih 'read’ 

puh 'tell’ 

that.' 

3.2.5. Classification of noun by Age Adjectives: 

The intensifies she and a never occur with age adjectives. The following 
are not possible. 

ketshe 'new’ : *ketshe she *ketshe a 

ketre 'old’ : *ketre she *ketre a 

ketse 'old (human)' : *ketse she *ketse a 

muh 'riped (matured)’ : *muh she *mu a 

keciih 'young (human)’ : *keciih she *kecu a 

A special characteristic of age adjectives however is that they give 
classification of nouns. They show the distinction between animate and 
inanimate. The aged adjective 'old’ show a distinction between human and non¬ 
human. Similarly, the aged adjective ‘young’ shows a distinction between 
vegetable, stem and fruit from human, animal and bird. They may be 
demonstrated as under: 


: tshii mezo dah 'done or worked too much (it may create some 
negarive consequence)’ 

: kha mezo dah 'demanded repeatedly beyond once can 
tolerate’ 

: khah mezo dah over cooked). 

: niih mezo dah 'la'ughed too much (may cry afterwards) 

: teh mezo dah 'run too fast (may stumble and fall)’ 

: phrtih mezo dah 'read too much (may forget what had 
been read) 

: puh mezo dah (i) 'spoken the same thing too much (may 
irritate the listeners); 

(ii) repeated too much, there is something vested interest in 
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Age 


Animate 


youn 


Inanimate 

_] _ 


old 


man 


human/ stem fruit Hums 
animal/ 
bird 


new 

I 

ketshe 


Non-human 


-y 


old aged animal/ fruit 
plant 


corn d 


thers 


keciih end me/ijo keshe ketse keshe tse muh 


old 

I 

ketre 


The age adjective ketshe. for example, can thus be analysed as, 

ketshe - animate 
- advanced 
+, - abstract 

It functions not only as modifier, but also assigns the head it modifies, 
either as concrete or abstract noun as in. 


1. New, not old: 

ntzhu ketshe 'new shirt' 

2. Lately produced, recent origin: 

gari ketshe 'new vehicle’ 

3. Previously existing but never or hardly seen, encountered: 

eini ketshe new person’ 

4. Newly experienced, unfamiliar, unaccustomed earlier: 

ethe ketshe 'new story’ 

5. Alteration (changed for the better): 

kelhi ketshe 'new life’ 
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6. Entered into new position: 

kani ketshe 'new post’ 

7. Distinct from the former one: 

ezho ketshe 'new habit’ 

8. Novel, fashionable that is different from the existing one: 

lephre ketshe 'new tone’ 

9. Crops that are harvested premature: 

alu ketshe 'new potato' 

10. Additional: 

nocii ketshe 'newly born child’ 

3.2.6. Degree of Comparison: 

Khezha has various types of expression to give different degrees of 
comparison (comp). The degree of comparison in Khezha may be categorized 
into (i) comparative degree and (ii) superlative degree. 

(i) Comparative degree: 

The comparative degree in Khezha gives expression three different degrees with 
the structure, 

NP nom NP jii Adj level of degree 

where jii has English equivalent of comparative 'than’. The degree are, 

0 which does not give degree level 

(ii) phoh ~-mehde - nie indicates slightly higher in degree, 

(iii) she’ indicates higher degree 'much more than’ implying the meaning as 
incomparable; the difference is wide apart. 

94. A leshi nii ileshijii we a 

my book nom your book comp good part 


‘My book is better than your book.’ 
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95. A leshi nii ileshijti we phoh/nie/mehde a 
my book nom your book comp good adv part 

‘My book is slightly better than your book.’ 

96. A leshi nO i leshi jii we she a 

my book nom your book compgood adv part 

‘My book is much more better than your book.’ 

97. Eli nu etseh ju dye a 
buffalo nom cattle comp big part 

'Buffalo is bigger than cattle.’ 

98. Eli nu etseh jii dye phd/nie/mede a 

'Buffalo is slightly bigger than cattle.’ 

99. Eli nii etseh ju dye she’a 

Buffalo is much more bigger than cattle.’ 

100. Etseh nii eli jii cy a 

'Cattle is smaller than buffalo.’ 

101. Etseh nii eli jii cy phoh/nie/mehde a 
'Cattle is slightly smaller than buffalo.’ 

102. Etseh nii eli jii cy she’ a 

'Cattle is much more smaller than buffalo.’ 

Sometimes an adverb morpheme lah ’still’ is added to imply the meaning as, 
even so it is much more; therefore no worth comparing: 

103. Etseh nii eli jii cy lah a 

(Even so cattle is still smaller than buffalo) 
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104. Etseh nti eli ju cy phoh/nie/mehde a 

(Even so cattle is slightly smaller than buffalo) 

105. Etseh nii eli ju cy she’lah a 

(Even so cattle is much more smaller than buffalo) 

(ii) Superlative degree: 

The superlative degree (sup) introduces an adverb morpheme lo to precede 
adjective superlative morpheme after the adjective. There are two levels of 
degree of superlative with the construction as, 

16 adj mede gives English equivalent of superlative degree implying highest 
degree among two or more participants, but less emphatic 

16 adj kele gives more emphasis of superlative implying as the difference of 
degree is distinct and there is no more beyond that to compare with. 

106. Hyro tena ah a leshi 16 we mede 
these among my book adv good sup 

‘My book is the best among these.’ 

107. Hyro tena ah aleshi 16 kewe kele 

good sup 

‘My book is the best among these (there is other book to 'compare with by 
book)’ 

108. Leshikephriiro tena ah jon lo mece mede 
students among John adv. bright sup 

'John is the brightest among the students.’ 

109. Leshikephriiro tena ah jon lo mece kele 
students among John adv. bright sup 

'John is the brightest among the students (there is no one to compare 
with him.)’ 
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In normal flow of speech, the morpheme lo is often reduced to ‘o: 

110. Lumiro tenaah pu ‘ o zowe mede 
girls among she adv beautiful sup 

'She is the most beautiful among the girls.’ 

111. Lumiro tenaah pu 'o zdkewe kele 

'She is the most beautiful among the girls (there is no other girl who is as 
beautiful as her).’ 

Bill ju John ‘o thah nie lah 
Bill comp John adv long part 

'John is slightly taller than Bill.’ 

Diloe jii Khaloe 'o zowe nie a 
Diloe comp Khaloe adv beautiful part 

'Khaloe is slightly more beautiful than Diloe.’ 

Diloe jii Khaloe ‘o zowe she’ a 

'Khaloe is much more beautiful than Diloe.’ 
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3.3. VERB 

3.3.1. Classification of verb: 

The main characteristic of verb in Khezha is that, like any other human 
languages, it gives expression about existence, occurrence and action in the 
sentences indicating their time, truth, certainty, probability, modality and so on. 
Semantically therefore, verbs play role in describing about the activities of noun 
as opposed to adjectives that give description about quality, quantity, or other 
properties of noun it modifies. 

In morphological domain, it provides forms necessary for predication. 
Khezha being a non-inllected language, its internal morphological structure is not 
as complex as those of the inflected languages, English, for example. The 
grammatical morphemes that play role in the verbal phrase are always isolable 
and their etymology is always apparent even when they are conjugated with any 
other grammatical categories. While in syntactic domain, it plays central role in 
establishing semantic-syntactic relations with other class of words to give full 
expression necessary for language communication. 

On the basis of morpho-syntactic characterization, Khezha verbs may be 
classified into five groups: (i) principal verb, (ii) motion verb, (iii) causative 
verb, (iv) auxiliary verb and (v) modal particles. 

3.3.1.1. Principal Verb: 

The principal verb may be further sub-classified into intransitive verb 
and transitive verb. The transitive verb takes at least one object, whereas the 
intransitive verb does not, eg.. 

Intransitive verb : 

115. Mary woh ah 
Mary come part 

‘Mary is coming.’ 

116. Marynu melo ah 
nom moan 


‘Mary is moaning.’ 
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117. Maryni bera phe tetseh ah 
chair on sit 

‘Mary is sitting on the chair.’ 

118. Mary tre ah 

cry 

‘Mary is crying.’ 

119. Mary teh dah 

go 

‘Mary went.’ 

Transitive verb : 

120. Lehnii nu a phe medu dah 
snake my-leg bite part 

‘The snake has bitten my leg’ 

121 Mary nu puweeh memea 
Mary him acc kiss 

‘Mary kissed him.’ 

122 Marynii leche to ah 

fruit eat 

‘Mary is eating fruit.’ 

123. Marynii awe eh de ah 

me beat 

‘Mary is beating me.’ 

124. A pfiinil awe eh prisa tsii a 
my-father me acc money give 


‘My father gave me money.’ 
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125 Akeziinu awe eh ce ah 
my-friend me acc tease 


‘My friend is teasing me.’ 


3.3.1.2. Motion Verb: 

The direction may be either physical or mental. All the motion verbs 
carry the meaning either ‘go’ or come depending on the situation, each having its 
own cognate direction of location or destination. When a motion verb expresses 
about mental activity, it is often preceded by an action verb for indicating t e 

action of the agent, eg.. 


126. Mary throha 
go (up) 


‘Mary came/went up.’ 


127. Mary dzu ah 
go(down) 


‘Mary is going/coming down.’ 


128. Mary phe ah 

go(horizontal) 


‘Mary is going/coming.’ 


129 Marypreah 
go(out) 


‘Mary is going/coming out.’ 


130 Mary lu ah 
go(in) 


‘Mary is coming/going in.’ 

Motion verb can co-occur with an action verb to give the expression of the 
manner of action and direction. 
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131. Mary tethro ah 

walk up 

‘Mary is coming/going up (walking).’ 

132. Marytedziiah 

walk down 

'Mary is coming down.’ 

133. Mary nii mesiilu ah 

think-in 

‘Mary is concentrating.’ 

(lit. Mary is thinking deep down) 

134. Mary nil puthroh ah 

tell-up 

‘Mary is coming/going by speaking.’ 
or 

‘Mary is relating up.’ 

135. Nye pu mehse tshuphe de 

I him place do-across will 

‘I will act equally with him (challenge).’ 
(I will go on doing the same as he does) 


3.3.1.3. Causative Verb: 

Khezha is rich in causative verbs. There are various ways in expression 
causative verbs and are very complex in nature, because in many instances they 
cannot be decided by morphological criteria alone, but have to be taken into 
account all the four angles such as phonology, morphology, syntax and semantic 
considerations. 

0) The morpheme me- can derived causative verb from both verb and adjective 
consisting of single syllable length of word: 
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bo 'touch’ : 

mebo 'cause to touch’ 14 

thsii ‘do’ : 

metshii ‘cause to do’ 

te ‘go (as by walk)’: 

meteh ‘cause to go’ 

teh ‘run/go away’: 

mete ‘cause to run race’ 

ezho 'fly’ : 

mezho 'cause to fly’ 

to ‘eat’ : 

meto ‘cause to eat’ 

puh ‘tell’ : 

mepu ‘cause to speak’ 

khah ‘ask’ : 

mekha ‘cause to ask’ 

de ‘beat’ : 

mede ‘cause to beat’ 

thri ‘buy’ : 

methri ‘cause to buy’ 

niih 'laugh’ : 

men6 'cause to laugh’ 

we 'good’ : 

me we 'cause to become good’ 

hah 'red : 

meha 'cause to become red’ 

thah 'long’ : 

metha 'cause to become long’ 

tshtih 'painful’ : 

metshU 'cause to become painful’ 

reh 'difficult' : 

mere 'cause to become difficult' 

Causative Phrase: 



In the case of causative verbs forming with the morpheme me-, it can 
also be preceded by an action verb forming phrasal construction to give 
information about manner of action. In these case, the preceding morpheme plays 


14 Whenever a causative verb is derived by me-, it always gives the meaning, cause, let, 
allow or permit 
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role as causer and following morpheme gives information about the resultant 
affect: . 

136. Tshii meto 

do cause to eat 

‘prepare and cause (patient) to eat’ 

Here, the word tshii 'do’ gives information about manner of action, while 
the following meto 'cause to eat’ provides information about the resultant affect. 
The manner of action is 'perform 1 and the resultant affect is 'eat.’ Similarly, in 
the construction 137, the manner of action is 'perform’ and the resultant affect is 
'free from illness. 

137. Tshii terho 

do free from illness 

'cause to get well’ 

In this way, a causative verb can be preceded by an action verb to give 
effect to manner of action and its resultant affect. 

138. Puh menu 

tell cause to laugh’ 

'tell (joke) and let laugh’ 

t In example 138, the manner of action is ’tell’ and the resultant affect is 
laugh. In the same way, phrasal construction can be formed for any causative 
verb to give the information about the manner of action caused and its resultant 
affect. 

139. Tshii merhi 

do cause to survive 

'cause to let survive by performing something’. 

140. Thru metro 

wash cause to become white 


‘cause to become white by washing’. 
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141. de metre 

beat cause to cry . 

'Cause to cry by way of beating.’ 

142. Niih metre 
laugh cause to cry 

'cause to secrete tears by laughing’ 

Semantically, action verb bo 'touch with hand’ behaves differently from 
other action verbs. When it occurs in the preceding position* of another verb, it 
loses its etymological identity, hence coalesced with the adjacent morpheme to 
give a completely different information: 

metre ‘cause to cry’ : bometre ‘cause to cry by some means either by 
action, utterance or any manner’ 

menu 'cause to laugh’ : bomenti 'cause to laugh by some means such as 
telling jokes, tickling, absurd behavior, etc.’ 

tetsti 'mentally matured’: botetsu '(i) cause to recover from faint by some 

means such as by providing food, water and so on; (ii) 
cause to become wiser or more prudent in perceiving 
things’ 

mela 'cheap’ :bomela 'cause to become cheaper or lower in public estimation 
by some means such as due to false accusation, insult in public 
place, etc. 

keso 'waste’ : bokeso 'cause to diminish in careless way’ 

mezhe 'uncomfortable’ : bomezhe 'cause to become uncomfortable, 
esp. creating burden’ 

mede 'shock’ : bomede 'cause to get nervous shock by some act’ 

lena 'disturb (work)’ : bolena 'cause to get disturb (work)’ 

kebvu 'disturb (mental)’: bokebvii 'cause to get mentally disturb’, cause 
to become illusion’. 
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tehci 'clever’ : botehci 'cause to become clever (animal) 

mezhy 'naughty’: bomezhy 'cause to become naughty (esp. 
parents not disciplining children). 

ketry error’ : boketry 'cause to commit error’, cause 
to make mistake’ 


Action verb tshii 'perform’ can also precede a causative verb to give its 
resultant cl feet, but unlike the verb bo 'touch’, it always retain its etymological 
meaning; hence it builds up phrasal construction as in the case of other action 
verb rather than as a word. 

nengo blue : tshii nengo cause to become blue by performing' kenhii nengo 

paint blue' 

metro 'cause to become white’: tshii metro 'cause to become white by 

performing something’ 

metha 'cause to become longer’: tshii metha 'to make longer by performing 

something’ 

merhi cause to survive’: tshii inerhi 'cause to survive by performing something 
(by doctor, for example). 

There are certain verbs with vowel prefix e-. They appear to carry some 
sort of causing meaning that is without the influence of external force, but potent 
internally. Further investigation however is required for conclusive evidence. 
They required an action verb to replace the vowel prefix to become a full-fiedged 
causative verb, 

e!e fall (self) : bole cause to drop by way of touching with any other parts of 
the body and not necessarily with hand.’ 

cile 'cause to fall by kicking’, etc. 

ewa tear’: bowa 'cause to tear by some means’ 
siiwa 'cause to tear by pulling’, etc 


epra break : bophra cause to break by some means such as due to carelessness 
in handling, by dropping, etc.’ 

kedziiphra 'cause to break by hitting at, break by dropping’, etc 
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ela 'stand’: bokela 'raise’, 'cause to erect’, 'uplift’ 

pfokela 'cause to stand by way of holding’ 

ezhi 'fall down (human/animal)’: bokezhi 'cause to fall down’, 

pfokezhi 'cause to fall when holding’ 

etsiih 'be lazy’: boketsiih 'cause to become lazy.’ 

Here, etsiih 'lazy’, for instance, is caused by internal force, while boketsuh is 
caused by external force. 

3.3.1.4. Auxiliary Verb: 

There are no lexical elements that function as auxiliary verbs. However, 
there are some composite words that play the role of auxiliary and convey some 
sort of information about the attitude of the speaker either positive or negative. 

maha 'have to, must, no other alternative’: 

Tshii maha 'have to do’ 

Puh maha 'have to say’ 

To maha have to eat’ 

esii can’t, shouldn’: 

Tshu esii a 'shouldn’t do’ 

Puh esii a 'shouldn’t say’ 

To esii a 'shouldn’t eat’ 

to esii ‘can’t eat’ (mouth is blistered) 

Te esii ‘can’t walk’ ( leg is pain) 

Puh esii ‘can’t say’ (tongue is pain) 

Khah esii ‘can’t ask’ (feeling shy). 
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yivve (also good) ‘may’ : 

Toyiwe‘may eat’ 

Lo yiwe ‘may own’ 

Puh yiwe ‘may say’ 

Chy deh yiwe ‘may die’, ‘could die’ 
sii’ ‘shouldn’t’: 

MekusU’ ‘shouldn’t tell alie’ 

Mezhy sii’ ‘shouldn’t be naughty’ 
Mehra sii’ ‘shouldn’t be proud’ 
Tsilsii ‘shouldn’t be lazy’ 
echu ‘can’ : 

Koh echu ‘can win’ 

We echu ‘can become good’ 

Die echii ‘can become big’ 

Ng6 echu ‘can see’ 
eha ‘can’t’ : 

Kdh eha‘can’t win’ 

So eha ‘can’t bum’ 

Die eha ‘can’t become big’ 

Tseh eha ‘can’t be short (quantity)’ 
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ezti pha’ ~ ezii mehse: 

Keshero eh rhuh ezU pha’ 'Should respect elders.’ 

No rhi tshu ro leshi phriih ezii pha (or mehse) 

You out-most do book read det pot 

‘You should study very hard.’ 

malesU 'must’: 

Emhe tshu malesu (thing do must) 'must work’ 

Neso malesti (honest must) 'One must be honest’: 

Kelele eh thro malesu (each-each acc love must) 'must love each other’ 

de 'will(resolute)’: 

We de 'it will be alright’ 

Tshii de 'will do’ 

Khah de 'will ask’ 

Puh de 'will say’ 

do 'will (irresolute): 

We do 'could be alright’ 

Woh do 'could possibly come’ or 'would come’ 

Puh do 'could speak out (don’t trust)’ or would say and see what would 
be the reaction of the hearer’ 

The desiderative (des) ni, implying the meaning as 'desire, want, wish, 
and also functions as auxiliary rather than mood particle or principal verb since it 
cannot occur alone without another verb and more over its position is fixed after 
principal verb. It can neither be treated as mood particle since unlike other 
particles, it can be extended as in 144, 
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143. John nu a mhe loniah 
John nom my thing get des part 

John wants my property.’ 

144. John nu mhe lo ni mezo a 
John nom thing get des adv part 

John is too greedy.’ 

145. John nu meri eh lo ni ah 

John nom Mary acc get des part 

John wants to marry Mary.’ 

(John wants to own Marry) 

146. John nu kapuche to ni a 
John nom apple eat des conf 

John likes apple.’ 

Desiderative ni, can also be distinguished from other mood because it has 
its own lexical meaning and can be nominalised by derivation as in, 

147. Behu mecy yi kapuche lo to keni kele’ 
exist-much though also apple adv eat des most 

Although there are many, yet (N) like apple most.’ 

148. Mhe to keni katro beh a 
Thing eat des many exist part 

'There are many things (i) want to eat.’ 

149. Nye leshi phriih keni by ketseh beh a 
I book read des type few have part 


I have few books I like to read.’ 
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3.3.1.5. Modal Particles 

The terms “particle” and “marker” have been used inconsistently by 
researchers due to the absence of universally recognized classification of 
uninflected forms. In this work, I used the term particle for those that are not 
inflected but remain free form as free morpheme. They appear to have lexical 
meaning, but unlike open class or words, their lexical meanings become 
transparent only when they are used in the sentence and function as role player in 
the syntactic relation with other class of words. They are designated as “modal 
particles” since they are non-inflected form. As for the term “marker”, they can 
be either free or bound morpheme. Thus, a free morpheme can be both particle 
and marker; while on the other hand, a bound morpheme cannot be treated as 
particle. It is only a marker. 

It appears to me that pausing factor between two elements has been 
adopted as one of the criteria in the transcriptions of earlier scholars. Because in 
most of the cases, pause.between function word (word like unit that has no 
lexical meaning) and lexical word that occur together in the phrases and 
sentences can hardly be noticed in natural flow of speech even in Khezha. And I 
believe this is true in most of the unwritten languages, or recently developed 
orthographical system but without fully explored grammatical patterns, or 
analyzed dictionary. To my experience, the pause between two elements is not 
important factor in distinguishing between inflected and uninflected form, their 
functional identity is paramount important in demarcating between free and 
bound morpheme. 

Another major problem is use of terminology. The terminologies I used 
here may not be always agreeable to some readers, because some of the elements 
I discovered are difficult to be assigned to the terminologies presently I am aware 
with. Reportage, for example, cannot be assigned as narrative, because the 
semantic value they provide is specific and limited, emitting adjectival meaning 
in some way or other either negative or positive attitude of the second speaker 
that reiterates rather than simple narration. I have assigned them to the term I 
thought nearest and communicatively more tangible so as to clear off the 
ambiguity. 


15 Other scholars who had done descriptive studies in other Naga languages treated their 
equivalents as inflected forms. I had accordingly followed in the same vein in my Ph.D. 
thesis. But this did not satisfy me. On further analysis I realized that they have lexica! 
status since they can form natural sentence with a noun without any other verb. In such a 
situation, they function as modal verb as in, meri a ‘It is Mary’; meri da ‘It is Mary (no 
one else)’, meri nie ‘Probably it is Mary’ and so on. 
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There are four basic modal particles with which varieties of meanings are 
expressed. These modal particles may occur alone to achieve a specific goal, or 
in some other cases two elements may coalesce together to achieve a common 
goal. Except, in a rare case, not more than two elements can coalesce together. 
These particles are tricky and often difficult to define lucidly, though the 
differences of their meanings are apparent. Therefore, I have grouped them 
together under one roof for a discreet discrimination between different particles 
and differentiation of various influences in the communication. 

(i) Tense and Aspect 

Irrealis: 

ah, habitual, progressive; 

eda, future, implying as it has been delayed in realization affirm for the 
realization; 

eilah, non-future, implying action or event had begun but not realized yet; 

elah, non-future, implying the action or state has been started since long and 
anticipate that it may be realized soon; 

Realis: 

dah, action or state is realized, completed, perfect; 

Future: 

Resolute Future: de , future implying anticipation, prediction, after the 

present moment. 

(i) Aimminent Future: dia, dewa, deweh: 

(ii) Recursive Future: delah 

Irresolute Future: do, future irresolute 


(ii) Mood 
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Imperative: 

hi! implies tentativeness, to act as testing and see the consequent result; 

ri! unplies the addressee did before and is again requested to do the same; 

eh! implies gradual activity 

deh! implies no more delay further; 

lo! implies as do, act and be accomplished; 

ere! implies casual command or request; 

ley! implies three meanings: (i) that the speaker has no objection to the request, 
(ii) that the addressee is delaying action and the speaker orders him for 
immediate action, (iii) that the addressor perceives some danger and warns if the 
addressee dares to do. 

Optative: 

leeh , implies sincere expression of wish, it is used only when pleading to some 
form of spirit or God. 

Subjunctive: 

(i) Notinal 

di, implies anticipation; 

///'<?, implies hypothetical, probability; 
dimo, implies regret, but cannot be recovered; 

Conditional: 

le' implies disjunctive with English equivalent ‘because’; 
maleh implies condition as ‘if it is not so’; 
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eleh implies as ‘in case’; 

lo' implies as ‘if it is so’ (often reduce to ‘o); 

Optional: 

leh gives option whether A or B. Sometimes it can be used interrogative asking 
addressee for option. In such a case, it stresses vowel so that the acoustic duration 
becomes longer. But this is only the case of intonation and not phonemic as such 
as in, 

Nye nu tshii de leh? 

I nom do will subj 

Shall I do? (or should you or someone else will) 
mo' implies alternative; 

Confirmative: 

a, implies confirm, authentic, certain. 

Potential: 

lo, potential, expresses ability, possibility, obligation or compulsion. Its 
basic pitch level is mid tone, but becomes high after low or high tone (see tone 
section) in normal flow of speech, but the potential particle lo is constantly 
unmarked so as to avoid confusion with conditional subjunctive mood. 

Concessive: 

shay, the speaker concedes with some reservation; 
shyi, indicates something is incomplete or missing; 
tiisliy implies the speaker concedes with great dissatisfaction; 

Reportage: 

dtro, indicates that the speaker is the first informer and there is truth in the 
statement. The message is conveyed in the form of forewarning; 
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meek, indicates that the speaker received information from some soured and 
transmits that information to the third person; 

shya, implies that the speaker is simply repeating the exact statement made by 
someone else and whether it is true or false, he has no concern about it; 

rey, implies surprise state or that what the addressee perceives is contradictory to 
the fact; 

(iii) Interrogative: 

State-Interrogative: 

ro? and le?, do hot specify the attitude of the speaker and can be used in 

any situation. The different being that ro? is mostly used by adults, while le? is 

often used by minors or adults talking to children, 

di? ~ dia?- dio? implies that there are more than one proposition and the 
addressee is given option to select one of them for future course of action, 

dii?, indicates the speaker has certain feeling, but unable to decide what it must 
be, or what it should be! 

dey?, implies that there are several even possibilities occurred prior to the 
present moment and the speaker wishes to know which one out of several 
possibilities, 

lay?, indicates that the same event had occurred several times and the speaker 
wishes to know that occurred again; 

ey?, implies that the speaker presumes that the addressee is able to give 
information, 

yo?, implies that the speaker presumes that the addressee too, does not know the 
answer, but simply making query indicating the meaning ‘who will know it’. In 
this case, the expected answer from the addressee is, die ma ‘Don’t know.’ 

ya?, la?, implies thatthe speaker is least bother to know about the fact. 
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tse? implies that the speaker has forgotten and expect that the addressee still 
remembers it. 

Yes-No Interrogative: 

dire?, the speaker has already proved the information as fact and anticipates 
addressee to say 'yes’. 

yaa?, nyo?, is used when the speaker has direct contact with the act of 
addressee; 


ya>, ni?. ny?, the speaker has received a reliable information from some source, 
but unsure whether it is factual or not. 

mo ?, the assumes as probable, yet doubtful. 

nie?, the speaker presumes something factual and is very near to clearing the 
doubt. 

yow?, the speaker is in the state of surprise to know or hear about something. 

momi?. the speaker heard some rumor or senses that something unusual has had 
happened and is curious to verify the fact. 

leh? , such a kind is unusual and the speaker is rather unconvinced. 

Concordial Interrogative 

you ?, the speaker invites the addressee to simply agree with the suggestion being 
initiated by the speaker. 

denyou?, a very polite form as 'will you please?’ 


Echo-question: 

i?, the speaker is almost sure what the addressee had just expressed, hence 
simply reiterate by way of echo-question; 

tse?, the speaker failed to recall the past experience and wants the addressee to 
said once again; 
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she?, the speaker fail to fully comprehend, hence reiterate or rephrase the 
sentence by way of echo-question. 

3.3.2. Tense 

The concept of tense is generally understood as providing information 
about notion of time sequence. The concept of succession of points of time, each 
one occupying a fix position of the linear order either preceding or following 
other discrete points in the sequence. The definition of “tense”, however, is 
controversial and is often difficult to demarcate explicitly from the domain of 
aspect since both have relation with notion of time. The traditional grammar 
considers tense as part of verb morphology for the fact that the inflected forms in 
the conjugation of a verb give indication of a particular time, past, present and 
future; also the continuance (imperfect) or completion (perfect), English, tor 
example. In the contrary, however, in Japanese, the term “tense’ is used to 
represent a syntactic category (Nakau, 1976), rather than confining to verb 
morphology. 

In recent years, many scholars who had worked on new languages that 
are still under developed had discovered varieties of mbrphological behavior of 
tense across the languages of the world. Basing on these findings, some of the 
scholars brought in a view that it is wrong to assign tense as belonging to the 
verb morphology since there are some languages in which tense does not belong 
to the verb alone, but also to the noun as well, Nootka for example. These 
scholars suggest that tense should be regarded as a category of the whole 
proposition of the sentence. Another view suggests however that the traditional 
grammarians assigning tense to the verb may be correct since the verb is 
necessarily within the scope of tense, because noun phrase arguments of a verb 
are often outside the scope of the tense 

Comrie (1985) presents a convincing suggestion for viewing the notion 
of tense as, it cannot be defined by looking simply at one direction and offers 
defining tense in general term as “the grammaticalisation of location in time.” 
According to him, the sum total of expression for locating in time can be divided, 
in terms of their importance for the structure of the language, into three classes, 
viz., lexically composite expressions, lexical items and grammatical categories. 
The first and predictably the largest set is that composed of lexically composite 
expressions. He gave example from English as, “last year” is a lexically 
composite expression, whose meaning can be calculated compositionally from 
the meaning “last” and the meaning of “year”. The second set is the set of lexical 
items in the language that expresses location in time, which includes such items 
as now, today, yesterday. The third set has at the most the following 
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grammaticalised expressions of location in time: present, past, future, pluperfect 
and future perfect. The precise dividing line between the first and the second 
however is different from language to language, while the third class is the least 
sensitive ol the three. Grammaticalisation, according to him, refers to integration 
into the grammatical system of a language, while lexicalisation refers merely to 
integration into the lexicon of a language, without necessary repercussion on its 
grammatical structure. A given grammatical category may have more than one 
meaning such as a basic meaning and a number of peripheral meanings or uses, 
but the basic meaning of a lexical item may be definable in terms of a prototype, 
i.e. in terms of the most characteristic instance, rather than in terms of necessary 
and sufficient conditions. These three points are often interrelated (cf. Comrie, 
1985). 

Strictly speaking, however, there is no morphological marking for tense 
in Khezha except future tense, which is marked with particle de 'will (resolute) 
and do 'will (irresolute), though semantically the concept of time sequence such 
as past, present and future are possible through the manifestation of lexical 
elements of temporal adverbs on the axis of demonstrative determiners, zii, hi and 
shit. For this matter, Comrie (ibid) advises, as it is misleading to use collocation 
with time adverbials as a mechanical test for establishing the meaning of tenses. 
“Although collocation of tenses with time adverbials can be an important tool in 
investigating the meaning of tenses, it should again be emphasized that this tool 
cannot be applied mechanically, since the intervention of other factors many 
upset any simple correlation between tense and time adverbials (Comrie 1985: 

30)” 

This is a very powerful forewarning and one needs to be extraordinarily 
careful in using temporal adverbs as a test tool. Nevertheless, for languages like 
Khezha, where temporal adverbs play central role, using them as a tool test is not 
only unavoidable, but the only option. Firstly, the temporal adverbs in this 
language that have relation with past and present time can take deictic determiner 
ziihi and shit, respectively, but future tense never takes such a determiner. The 
reason may be that future tense has its own lexical marking. Secondly , the 
temporal adverbs can take modifiers toh implying point of reference and nie 
implying approximation of time. The future tense does not such a modifier. 
Thirdly, auxiliary future de 'will’ provides information about future location in 
time. In the contrary, the past and present shares confirmative a, irrealis ah and 
realis dah. These particles establish relation with the temporal adverbs to provide 
information about location in time either past or present. Fourthly, the 
demonstrative determiners play vital role in this language: zii ’ indicates deictic 
past; hi deictic present and slut indicates non-deictic past as well as present. 
Consider the following sentences: 
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150. John nii afeh toh zii’ heh phe a 

John nom before here come (horizontal) part. 

'John came here just before.’ (John ate food that of before) 

*John nti afeh toh hi heh phe’ a 
*John nii afeh toh shii heh phe a 

151. John nii afeh zu’ heh phe’ a 
'John ate food before.’ 

*John nii afeh hi heh phe’ a 

152a. Leshida atsa tsadzii eh ziino hi pfo mizhii phe khe hi eh! 
book now fall part Rpr det take table pp put imp 

'Keep the book on the table that fell down just now!’ 

b. Leshida afeh tsadzii eh ziino zu’ pfo mizhii phe khe hi eh! 

c. *Leshi afeh tsadzii eh ziino hi pfo mizhii phe khe hi eh! 

The temporal afeh 'before’ and hi deictic present’ cannot collocate in 
the same sentence. However, atsa 'now’ can collocate both. In such a case, zii ' is 
perceived as prior to the cut-off point of the present moment, hence past; while hi 
is perceived as cut-off point of the present moment, hence present. 

The non-deictic shii can collocate both temporal adverb atsa 'now’ and 
afeh 'before’, but restrained to occur with irrealis ah, hence 153c is ill-formed 
sentence: 

153a Leshida atsa tsadzii eh ziino shii pfo mizhii phe khe hi deh malesii diro 

The book that fell down now has to be kept on the table.’ 
b. Leshi afeh tsadzii eh ziino shii pfo mizhii phe khe hi sa 
'Don’t keep the book that fell down on the table.’ 

* Leshi afeh tsadzii Qh ziino shii pfo mizhii phe khe hi ah (present) 
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c. Leshi afeh tsadzii eh ziino zii’ pfo mizhti phe khe hi ah (past) 

'The book that fell down before is kept on the table.’ 

We may also test them with modal particles ah (irrealis) and de (future): 

154. Nye atsa toh nii mhe to ah 
I food eat 

‘1 am eating food just now.’ 

155 Nye atsa hi mhe to ah 

'I am eating food now.’ 

The future thenoh 'after’ for instance, can neither collocate with the modifiers 
toh and nie nor the determiners zii ’ or hi. The sentence 156b, c and d are not 
possible: 

156. John nii thenoh emhe to de 

John nom after food eat will 

'John will eat food afterward.’ 

b. *John nii thenoh toh mhe to de 

c. *John nii thenoh zii’ mhe to de 

d. *John nii thenoh hi mhe to de 

The tense system in Khezha therefore does hot operate within the scope 
of verb alone, but involves the entire proposition of the sentence. Except future, 
there is no overt morphological marking for past and present. On this basis, 
Khezha tense system may be distinguished between future and non-future. 

3.2.2.1. Non-future Tense : 

As discussed above, the non-future can be distinguished between past and present 
on the basis of their morpho-syntactic relation. The temporal adverbs of past 
tense can be determined by deictic past is zii ’ as well as non-deictic shii, while on 
the other hand, the temporal adverb of present tense can only be determined by 
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deictic present hi as well as non-deictic shii. All the past and present tenses can 
take modifiers toll and nie , which provides information about point of reference. 
Basically, there are three types of modal particles a, ah and dah that can have 
relation with temporal adverbs: in different context. These modal particles often 
carry two meanings: basic meaning and “implicature” (c.f. Lyonsl977; Comrie 
1985). The particle a' 6 provides basic meaning is “confirmative” (conf), rather 
than tense, implying the meaning as what has been referred is over and that it is 
confirmed. It establishes tense relation in the sentence only when a temporal 
adverb is introduced. The second ah carries basic meaning as irrealis that implies 
as, the event has not been realized; while the basic meaning of the third dah 
provides past location in time. It also provides information as the action or event 
has been realized. ' 

(i) Past Tense: 

Past tense in Khezha can be tested by sequence of past events, the information 
carried by the temporal adverbs. The temporal adverbs indicating past events 
may be distinguished into two categories: absolute and relative. The focal 
difference between them is that the absolute past cannot take modifier nie , 
whereas the relative past takes both the modifiers nie and toll (also see p-195). 
Only the adverbs that can be determined by deictic (deic) past and show tense 
relation are presented here: 

Absolute past : khozha 'last night’, ejah 'yesterday’, 'jache 'yesterday morning’, 
duzhii 'previous night’; duni 'day before yesterday’, dunichini 'prior to day 
before yesterday’, wokedethrii last month’, duniko last year’, keriko previous 
year’. 

Relative Past : afeh ‘before’, afe’ 'prior to before’ (prior to afeh), afeh nie a 
short while ago’, afe’ nie 'a considerable span of time ago’, duezhii sometime 
prior to previous night’, dueni 'sometime prior to yesterday’, wokedeba 'in the 
past’, dunhie 'in the past (prior to wokedeba)'. 

The sentence can be extended in this way, 


1(1 The pitch of the confirmative a is mid-tone. But the pitch can vary depending on the 
pitch level of its adjacent vowel. Because it is always assimilated to its adjacent pitch 
either high or low. However, it is constantly unmarked since it docs not affect the 
meaning. 
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157. Pu nii methlche to a 
he nom orange eat part 

“He ate orange.’ 

158. Pu nu afeh methiche to a 
he nom before orange eat part 

“He ate orange before.’ 

159. Pu nu afeh zii’methlche to a 

he nom before deic orange eat part 

“He ate orange before.’ (He ate orange that of before) 

Relative past afe’ cannot take modifier toh. Hence, the sentences b in 160 and 
161 are not possible. 

160a. Pu nu afeh toh zQ’ methiche to a 
he nom before deic orange eat part 

‘He ate orange before.’ 

b. *Pu nu afe’ toh zii’ methiche to a 

161a. Pu nii afeh toh zii’ nii methlche to by a 

He ate orange just before.’ 

(He ate orange only just before, not long ago) 

b. *Pu nii afe’toh zii’nii methiche to by a 

In the sentence 161 above, the element nii plays role as nominative, 
while the following one plays role as time indicator that has agreement with 
adverb by just’. What is interesting is that, the sentence 162 also can take the 
element by, but gives different implicature as in, 

162. Pu nii methlche to by a 
he nom orange eat part 

‘He ate orange only.’ 
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(He did not eat any other thing, he ate only orange, do not mistake him.) 

The imperfect tense provides information about state or activity that is 
not yet completed, hence always requires a temporal adverb to indicate location 
in time. Without a temporal adverb it is understood as irrealis aspect rather than 
tense. For instance, the sentence 203 below is irrealis and not past imperfect 
since it does not provide location in time. 

163. Pu nil methiche to ah 
he nom orange eat part 

‘He is/was eating orange.’ 

Whereas the sentenced below are past imperfect, 

164. Pu nii afeh methiche to ah 
he nom before orange eat part 

‘He was eating orange before.’ 

165. Pu nii afeh zii’methiche to ah 
he nom before orange eat part 

‘He was eating orange before (that reference point of time).’ 

The past imperfect does not take the modifier toh. The reason for such 
constraint may be that the morpheme toh carries information about point of 
reference in time, which is contradictory to the information provided by the 
modal particle ah. The sentences below are unnatural. 

*Pu nii afeh toh zii’ methiche to ah 

*Pu nu afeh toh zii’ heh woh ah 

But it can take confirmative a since it does not give time reference, 

Pu nii afeh toh zii'methiche to a. He ate orange just before.’ 

Pu nii afeh toh zii’heh woh a. 'He came here just before.’ 


Near Past and Distant Past: 
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The determiner zii’ and ablative lo give distinction between near past and distant 
past as in, 

166 John teh dah 
John go part 

'John went.’ 

167 John nu teh dah 
John nom go part 

'He has gone.’ 

168. John nu afeh zii’ teh dah 
John before from go part 

'John has gone (just) before.’ (near past) 

169. John mi afeh lo teh dah 

he nom. before from go part 

John has gone since before (and his presence is almost 
vanishing from the memory).’ (distant past) 

170 John afeh zu heh beh a 

here exist conf 

'John was here before (I saw him just now).’ (near past) 

171 John nu afeh lo heh beh a 

John has been here since before (he came long before and still not leaving)’ 

The morpheme -toh carries information about the immediate location of 
time, hence cannot collocate with the ablative lo since the later provides 
information about distant location of time. In the sentences below, the sentences 
in b are ill-formed, 

172a. John nii afetoh zii’ teh dah. 

'He has gone just before.’ 

*John nii afetoh lo teh dah. 
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173a. John nil afetoh zii’ awe eh rhaka cirii tsii a 

me ace rupee ten give part 

'John gave me rupees ten just before.’ 

b. *John nii afetoh lo awe eh rhaka cirii tsii a. 

174. John nil afetoh zii’ awe eh rhaka ciriUsii dah 
“John has given me rupees ten just before.’ 

b. *John nii afetoh lo awe eh rhaka cirii tsii dah. 

(ii) Present Tense: 

The present moment atsa 'now’ can be dissected into two parts. For the 
first part, there is literal location of present moment in time, yet conceptually 
crossed cut-off point of the present moment as per the knowledge of the speaker, 
but unsure about its viability, hence determined by deictic past zii ’ For the second 
part, there is not only literal location of the present moment in time, but also 
conceptually within the range of cut off point of the present moment, potentially 
viable and manifests latency to extend the span of the present moment, which 
takes deictic present hi. 

175. Pu nii atsa zii’ beh a 

he nom now deic exist conf 

'He was present.’ 

(He was present now and still is present I believe) 

176. Pu nii atsa hi beh a 

he nom now deic exist conf 

'He is now present.’ 

The basic meaning for the particle a is confirmative rather than tense. 
Hence, perceived as it is within the range of the present moment when temporal 
adverb is not used. The tense do not play role in the sentences below: 

177. Pu nii mehra a 

He nom proud conf 


'He is proud. 
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Pu nii mehra ah 
He nom proud ir 

He is acting proud.’ 
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179. Dil;hi nii etshii to a 
Dilhi nom meat eat conf 

'Dulhi ate meat.’ 

180. Dilhi nii etshii to ah 

'Dilhi eats eat.’ Or 'Dilhi is eating meat.’ 

181. No mhenye a 
you rich part 

'You are rich.’ 

182. Pu yi awe eh ziiro te a 

he also me acc. with go conf 

'He is also coming with me.’ 

183. Pubehmoa 

he exist no conf 

He is not present.’ 

184. Pubehmodah 
'He is no more 

We may further test with temporal adverb atsa 'now’ for all the categories, 

185. John nii atsa hi methiche to ah 
John nom now deic orange eat part 

'John is eating orange now.’ 


*John nii atsa hi methiche to a 
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186. John nii atsa zii’ methiche to a 
John ate orange now.’ 

187. John nii atsa hi teh dah 
John nom now deic go part 

'John has gone now (but will be back)’. 

The sentence 187, though the particle gives information about past perfect, the 
point reference in time is neutralized by the deictic determiner hi by sustaining it$ 
viability. Thus the cut-off point of the present moment is latent and its viability is 
not ceased. 


3.3.2.2. Future Tense : 

Khezha has temporal adverbs to indicate both absolute and relative future 
time reference: 

Absolute : atsazhii 'this evening’; theduche 'tomorrow morning’, thejah 
'tomorrow’, theduzhii 'tomorrow evening’; theduni 'day after tomorrow’; theduni 
chini 'the following day of day after tomorrow’; athini thru 'this month’; whono 
thru 'next month’; a'thy 'this year’ (short form of atsathy)\ teka 'next year’, 
chyki 'the following year of next year’. 

Relative : thenoh 'after’; thenoba 'tonight’; theecheba 'sometime tomorrow 
morning’; theduniba 'sometime after tomorrow’; cliykiba 'sometime after next 
year’. 


Generally, languages have opposition between future perfect and 
imperfect. In Khezha, this does not work well, because of the involvement of the 
attitude of the speaker. Even the semantic criteria in distinguishing between basic 
meaning and implicatures failed to give explanation in an explicit way. Khezha 
future tense may be sub-grouped into two types, which I term them as (i) resolute 
future, (ii) irresolute future. The difference being that the irresolute future cannot 
take conjunction ero ~ shyro. (The conjuction erd and shyro are synonym and 
can replace each other without affecting the meaning) 
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Pu nu Delhi eh throh de ero damedzu ah 
he nom Delhi loc go fut con. ready part 

He is getting ready to go to Delhi.’ 

(He will go to Delhi so he is making preparation) 

*Pu nu Delhi eh throh de ero damedzu ah 

(i) Resolute Future: 
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188. 


The future perfect is marked with model 
absolute and complete. 


particle de, implying resolute. 


firm. 


189. Nyenii tshu de 
I do fut 


‘I will do it.’ 

1 W‘ U definitely d0 - there is no question of withdrawing the decision) 

190. Tshubo hyno hi weh hi eleh heh lelu de. 
tree this det cut if in case fall-in fut 


'If this tree is cut it will fall down here.’ 

191. No awe eh thrdhy de shyro mesii a ni? 

you me acc help tense likewise think ir inter 


'Are you thinking to help me?’ 

(Are you thinking that you will help me?) 

192. Nye nu puh de ero mesii a ne’ by dah 
I nom tell will con think conf but stop part 


I thought of telling but withdrawn.’ 

(I will tell likewise think but is withdrawn) 

particle T “ * fu,UIB time whe " bought took place. The 

semenc/ A f “ h ® sentence Provides resultant informatton Thus this 
thoiwht con,alns fo ur sequential locations in time. The moment when the 
thought was conceived, the future perfect of that moment the future noint of 
location in time that the resultant effect took place, and lastly the present moment 
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when the expression is emitted. Unlike English, for instance, the future perfect is 
always explicit and constant, and has to be followed by the connective particles 
either ero or shyro when the reference point of location in time is the past event. 
The resolute future marker de will’ can be extended into two types, which I 
termed them as, 

Imminent future, dia, deweh, or dewa, 

Recursive future, de Icih. 

(a) Imminent Future 17 : 

The imminent future is marked with dia, deweh, or dewa. The three 
indicate the same meaning such as affirm, confirm, ascertain, assure and so on. 
The morphological difference being due to dialectal variances. I will use dia 
here. 

193. Nye nii tshii dia 

‘I am going to do.’ 

194. Nye athini Delhi eh throh dia 

today Delhi go fut 

‘I am going to Delhi today.’ 

195. Menoh maleh etshii nii iwe eh meke dia 
careful unless dog nom you acc bite fut 

‘The dog is biting you unless careful.’ 

Or 

'Unless careful the dog will bite you.’ 

(b) Recursive Future: 


17 This appears to be a somewhat alike with Giridhar’s (1994) Imminence Aspect in Mao. 
The difference being that in Mao, as he explains, the eminence aspect is generally 
expressed by future tense marker le, which is followed by progressive -e , whereas for 1 st 
person it is expressed by la. In Khezha, the imminent future does not show agreement 
with person. The particles dia, deweh and dewa are synonyms that occur due to the 
dialectal variances. 
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196. Nyetshudelah 

'I will do it again.’ Or 'I will still do ,t (although there are some other 
things to do) 

197. Nye athini Delhi eh throh de lah 

'I will go to Delhi (leaving other works in abeyance)’ 

198. Nye Delhi eh throh men de lah 

'I will first go to Delhi (then do other things).’ 

199. Etshu nil iwe eh meke de lah 

'The dog may bite you again (it bit someone before).’ 

(ii) Irresolute Future: 


The irresolute future tense is marked with a modal particle do , implying sudden 
outburst of passion, but irresolute, and random. Since the decision is irresolute it 
can be withdrawn if there is objection. The motpheme do, can also refer future 
tense ol the past event. The difference between “de” and “do” is that, the former 
can be followed by the connective particles either ero or shyro when the 
reference point of location in time is the past event, but the latter is restricted to 
the connective shyro. 


200. Nye nii puh do shyro mesii a ne’ by dah 
I nom tell tense con think conf but stop part 

'I (randomly) thought of telling but withdrawn.’ 

(I will tell likewise think but is withdrawn) 

*Nye nii puh do ero mesii a ne’ by dah 

Since the anticipation is random and irresolute, it is more acceptable if it 
is followed by mood hi to imply tentativeness, act and sec the result what 
actually would be: 
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201. Nye nil tshii hi do 
I nom do md fut 

‘I shall do (and see the resultant effect).’ 

202. Nye nii puh hi do 
I nom tell md fut 

I shall tell (and see what would be the reaction).’ 

3.3.3. Aspect 

Aspect is generally understood as category of verb denoting primarily the 
relation of the action or state to the passage of time, especially in reference to 
completion, duration, repetition, prediction and so on. In the semantic space of 
aspect, it always involves some element of tense in terms of establishing a point 
of reference along sequential time. Khezha aspectual system has a basic modal 
distinction between realis (re) and irrealis (ir) 18 . The realis refers to situations that 
have actually taken place or are actually taking place, while irrealis is used for 
more hypothetical situations, including situations that represent inductive 
generalizations, and also predictions, including also predication about the future 
(c.f. Comrie, 1985:45 for definition). 

3.3.3.1. Realis: 

The realis takes a modal particle dah , which implies that action or event has 
been realized. 

203. Nye mi mhe wu mo dah 

I person thing steal no re 

‘I do not steal anymore.’ 


18 l8 Some other Naga languages, Angami for example, has overt morphological markings 
for imperfective aspect between habitual and progressive: i. Mithu e nha cii ya (cattle 
nom glass eat part) A cattle eat grass (Habitual), ii. Mithu e nha cii ba (cattle nom grass 
eat part) 'A cattle is eating grass’ (Progressive). 

Such distinction is not possible in Khezha, though both belong to the same language 
family of Naga group: Else ni eprii to aa (cattle nom grass eat part) 'A cattle eats grass’ 
Or 'A cattle is eating grass.’ (Irrealis) 
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204. Nye by dah 
stop re 


‘I stopped (already)’ 


In the above sentences, the time-axis 
termination of the habit at some time prior 
more examples below: 


is now, and the speaker asserts the 
to that time-axis. Consider some 


205. A kiemi terho’ dah 
my wife well re 

‘My wife got recovered (from sickness).’ 

206 Nye tery dah 
thirst re 


‘I am thirsty.’ 

207. Nye ekah che mo dah 
meaning know not re 

‘I did not understand the meaning.’ 

208. A pfu keshe dah 
my father old re 


‘My father is (already) old.’ 

209. Pu tehdah 
he go re 


‘Me has gone.’ 


210 . 


Emiro nil afe’ lo 

people nom before since come 


wo iwe eh khwe ro beh dah 
you acc wait conj stay re 


People have come and waiting for you since then’ 
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It can also be conjugated with irrealis ah [a] that becomes e [e] forming 
compound particle edah [eda], to imply as action or event that was anticipated 
before has been realized by now: 

211. Mary nu atsa hy mhe tshu edah 
Mary nom now det thing do re 

'Mary is working by now.’ 

(Mary was refusing to work before, but now she has obliged and had 
begun working) 

212. Mary nu mhe to edah puwe eh keshii sa’by deh 
Mary nom food eat re her acc scold don’t adv imp 

'Mary has begun eating so don’t scold her any more!’ 

3.33.2. Irrealis: 

There are two ways to express irrealis aspect: 

ah [a], implies the action or event is in progress and is confirmed; 

eda [eda], implies with English equivalent 'must have been or could have been’ 

Irrealis ah 

213. Mary nil leshl phruh ah 
Mary book read ir 

‘Mary is studying.’ 

214. Marynti hindi che ah 

Hindi know ir 

‘Mary knows Hindi.’ 

215. And terho’ah 
my child well ir 


‘My child is well.’ 
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Etseh nil epril to ah 
cattle grass eat ir 

‘The cattle eat grass.’ 
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217. Pu nu ofisti loe kam ah 
he nom office in work ir 

‘He works in the office.’ 

218. Ekhu etseh tsii to ah 
tiger cattle catch eat ir 

Tiger (killed cattle and) is eating cattle.’ 

The difference between realis and irrealis is apparent even in the 
complex sentences below where the punctual verb in 219 still allows irrealis, 
whereas the state verb in 220 obligatorily takes realis dah, 

219. Nye woh ezii nhie Marynii leshi phriih ah 
I come det at Mary nom book read ir 

‘Mary was studying when I came.’ 

(lit. Mary was reading the book at the time of my coming) 

220 Nye woh ezii nhie Mary nil leshi phriih dah 

'Mary studied when I came.’ 

221a. *Nye woh ezu nhie Marynii ekah che lo ah 
b. Nye woh ezii nhie Marynii ekah che lo dah 

meaning know part re 

‘Mary has understood the meaning/answer when I came.’ 

Irrealis eda 


222. Pu nii teh eda 
he go ir 
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‘He must have gone.’ 

(lit. It is definite, he will not be there anymore,) 

223. Nye mhe tshii eda 
I thing do ir 

‘I will work (I will not remain idle any more)’ 

(lit. I was not working before, but now I have decided to work) 

224. Pu nti puh eda 
he nom tell ir 

‘He will speak out (he cannot keep it for longer) ’ 

(lit. He will not keep it, he will certainly disclose it) 

225. Nye the eda 
I go ir 

'I will go (I will not wait any more). 

The preceding element of irrealis eda appears to involve sandhi rule with 
the base of ah [a] that is conjoined with the base of future marker de to become 
eda (a+de> eda). Because, this is constant when it is conjoined with other 
elements to give irrealis concept. 

elah [elaj, it was begun and still will be continuing; 

de elah [de ela], the projection was partly executed and affirms that 
the remaining part will be executed after a span of time, 

ede [ede], must be in process, 

ede lah [ede la], the projection has been commenced and affirms that it will still 
be continued without interruption. 

226. Mary nti kecii elah 
Mary nom young ir 


‘Mary is still young.’ 
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227. Nyenu mhe tshU elah 
I nom thing do ir 

‘I am still working’ 

228. Nyenu leshi phriih elah 
I nom book read ir 

‘I am still studying.’ 

229 Pu atsa hi yi tshii ede 
he now det also do ir 

He must be doing even at this moment.’ 

230. Np nii awe eh likho ede 
you nom me acc angry ir 

'You must be angry with me' (though you did not say anything) 

231. Nocii melhii ede 
child hungry ir 

'The baby must be hungry.’ 

232. Pu nii mhe to de elah 
he nom food eat will ir 

He ^ going to eat food (and will be further delay).’ 

233. Pu nu kholo eh mha de elah 
he nom field to go will ir 

‘He will still be going to the field.’ 

Or 

He is going to the field (and hence will be fiirther delay).’ 

234. Nye mhe tshii ede lah 
I thing do ir 

I am working (and will be continuing).’ 
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235. Nye khonele khah ede lah 

I rice-pot cook ir 

‘I am cooking rice (and will still be cooking till it is accomplished).’ 

236. Pu leshi phriih ede lah 
he book read ir 

'He was studying (and must be still continuing even at this moment).’ 

237. Nye hyno hi tshii meri ede lah 
I this det do ahead ir 

'I would do this before hand.’ (I will be finishing this before engaging 
other work) 

238. Nye hyno hy tshii ede lah 
I this det do ir 

'I will be doing this (for some more time).’ 

239. Pu nii atsa yi zuh ede lah 
he nom now also sleep ir 

'He must be still sleeping even at this moment.’ 
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, Llke any 0 * er human languages, mood (md) in Khezha is the most 
complex grammatical category and practically very difficult to demarcate them 
since almost every grammatical element such as aspect, tense, interrogative and 

mtnH ! , f 8 !? Verbs ; mcludln 8 manner adver b always emit out some sort of the 
mind-set of the speaker. A somewhat complexity is minimized when the terms 
b hveen mood and modality is distinguished as in the cases of the distincZ 
between tense and time, number and enumeration, and gender and sex as 

or semantic y SlT’ ° , 86); ^ ^ mmatical and the latter notional 

or semantic. While applying in this direction, mood in Khezha is also considered 

as a grammatical category of verb, which expresses opinion or attitude of the 
speaker as propounded by Lyons (1977). 

V . 1 k,ke te " se a " d ^P^*' Khezha also does not have inflectional mood. 

, 0. .types of modal particles indicate mood in this language. The rest of the 
closed classes such as interrogative, auxiliaries and manner adverb that emit out 
the attitude of the speaker are considered as simply implicatures rather than their 
basic meanings. On this basis, the category of mood in Khezha is classified into 
six types, viz., imperative, optative, subjunctive, confirmative, potential 
concessive, and reportage. F ’ 

3.3.4.1. Imperative: 


Imperative mood (imp) expresses command, request or advice in a non¬ 
declarative sentence with varying degrees of humility and politeness. The 
imperative particles are however very mobile and can be found in various types 
of sentences. The reason for such mobility may be that their origins are in most 
o the cases 1S from other sources, though may not be readily transparent. Almost 
every particle can be used for command, request, advice and so on, while at the 

u Cely 0( r currin S in an y oth er context to give information about the 
attitude of the speaker. Presently, I have identified seven (7) different types of 
imperative particles in Khezha, each implying different range of meaning. The 
sentences with imperative particles do not indicate addressee or the subject of the 
sentence, but is readily understood as it means for second person only. 

Imperative sentence can also be expressed without a marker when the 
speaker does not show any specific attitude and somewhat impolite form as in 
240. Leshida pf6wo ! 

Book bring 


'Bring book!’ 
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241. Heh phe ! 
here come 

Come here!’ 

Certain markers are used when the speaker wishes to convey some 
information about his attitude or opinion, which are the main concern of 
discussion here: 

hi! implies tentativeness, to act as testing and see the consequent result; 

r/7 implies the addressee did before and is again requested to do the same; 

c! implies gradual activity 1 

deh! implies no more delay further; 

lo! implies as do, act and be accomplished; 

ere! implies casual command or request; 

ley! implies three meanings: 

(i) that the speaker has no objection to the request, 

( 11 ) that the addressee is delaying action and the speaker orders him for 
immediate action, 

(in) that the addressor perceives some danger and warns if the addressee dares to 
do. 


Examples: 


242(a) 

Tshii hi! 

‘Do it!’ (and see the resultant effect) 

b 

Tshti ri! 

‘Do it (again)!’ 

c. 

Tshii e! 

‘Do it!’ (don’t stop, keep on) 

d 

Tshii deh! 

‘Do it!’ (don’t wait further) 

e. 

Tshii lo! 

‘Do it (and be accomplished or be 
satisfied yourself)!’ 

f. 

Tshii ley! 

‘Do it!’ (i) (I have no objection); 

(ii) (why delaying?); 


(iii) (if you dare) 


1 The particle e is the origin of irrelis a (a > e), which is the case of phonetic nature of 
vowel mutation upon the syntactic function. 
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g- Tshii ere! ‘Do it!’ (and continue, if it is not too 
difficult for you) 

tnoethJl ° f thC C3SeS theSC partic,es can take another element or occur 
together to achieve a common goal. 


243a. Puh hio! ‘Please say and see what will be the result!’ 

b. Puh hi ley! ‘Say and see what will be the result!’ 

(0 I have no objection, (ii) don’t further delay, 
(iii) if you dare. 

Puh hi ere! ‘Please speak (and observe what will be the result)!’ 

d. Puh eo! ‘Please continue saying!.’ 

e. Puh eley! ‘Continue saying!.’ 

f. Puh deley! ‘Say (don't hide any further)!.’ 

g. Puh eriley ! 'Keep on speaking (don’t stop)!’ 

Or 

Continue speaking (though you may be tired)!’ 

h. Puherio! ‘Keep on saying if you dare!’ 

3.3.4.2. Optative: 


Optative mood (Op) leeh gives expression of wish or desire of the 
speaker. It implies sincere expression of wish and is used only when pleading to 
some form of spirit or God. 

244. Mapo lo i pheh tekhe khe hi leeh. 

God let you on bless cast imp Op 

‘May God bless you.’ 

(lit. Let God cast blessing on you) 

245. TerU woh leeh. 
rain come Op 

‘May it rain (I sincerely pray)’ 


r 
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246. Awe eh lo kb lo mehdzii leeh. 
me-let win permit Op 

‘Make me to win.’ 

3.3.4.3. Subjunctive: 

Subjunctive mood (subj) refers to a verb form or sentence/clause type 
used to express conditional, optional, uncertainty, or hypothetical action, state or 
event. It can either function as conjunctive and conjoins two or more clauses or 
in some cases conclude the sentence by itself. In the cases, when a subjunctive 
particle concludes a sentence it indicates that the message the speaker intends to 
express is discontinued halfway. Subjunctive mood in Khezha may be divided 
into three types on the basis of their semantic properties: notional, conditional 
and optional. 

3.3.4.3.I. Notional: 

The notional mood provides information that a remark or an opinion 
expressed by the speaker is somehow fanciful or whimsical, and is not well 
founded. Four particles are identified to express this type of mood. 
Etymologically, the origin of the first two is from interrogative, hence they carry 
some sort of query always whenever expressed. 


di implies feeling as if something is going to happen, some sort of premonition; 

nie, implies hypothetical, probability 

dimo, implies regret, but cannot be recovered; 

(i) Notional Subjunctive di: 

247a. Aro mepo di 
we meet subj 

‘We might have meeting.’ 

b. Aro mepo di keba pango nhie wo ley! 

we meet subj hour five at come imp. 


‘Come at five! We may have meeting.’ 
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248a. Therii di 
rain subj 

'It might rain.’ 

b. TherQ di enaro pfo kezho phruh deh! 
rain subj materials take keep adv imp 

‘Keep things safely! It might rain.’ 

249. Tekaba ehri woh di aro damedzu ro beh malesO a 
next-year war come subj we prepare and remain must part 

‘We must be prepared as there might war next year.’ 

250. Kewumi woh di deri rb beh toh male 
theft come subj alert and remain always adv 

Robbers may come unless we always keep alert.’ 

(ii) Notional Subjunctive nie: 

251. A zb theja woh de nie 

my mother tomorrow come will subj 

‘My mother may come tomorrow.’ 

252 A zb woh de nie eh beh ro khwe eh! 

my mother come will subj remain and wait part 

‘Wait! Mother may come.’ 

253. Noro mepo nie 
you (pi) meet subj 

‘(I believe) you had meeting.’ 

254. No meku ah nie 
you lie part, subj 


‘(Perhaps,) you are lying.’ 
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255. Hyno hi nii whono ju zii we nie eh 

this det nom that than that good subj part 

'Perhaps, this is better than that.’ 

(iii) Notional Subjunctive dimo 

256. No etaro a nhie puh eleh we dimo 
you before-hand me at tell if good subj 

‘It would have been good if you told me before hand.’ 

257. Pu nii awe eh thro dimo chy zhye mezo dah le’. 
he nom me loc love subj die early too-much subj 

‘Although he loved me, yet he died too early.’’ 

258 Mary nii mhetshiiwe dimo a kie woh mU le’. 

Mary nom hard-work subj my house come neg subj 

‘Although Mary is hard working woman she doesn’t want to marry me.’ 

3.3.4.3.2. Conditional: 

The conditional mood expresses condition circumstance, prerequisite, 
disjunction and so on. 

le' implies disjunctive with English equivalent ‘because’; 
maleh implies condition as ‘if it is not so’; 
eleh implies as ‘in case, if and soon; 
lo implies as ‘if it is so’ (often reduce to 6), 

(i) Conditional Subjunctive le’ 

259. No nii metso le’ iwe eh mero tsu de 
you nom good subj you loc toy give will 

'I will give you because you are good.’ 

260. Pu beh mo le’ teh eda. 

He exist no subj go part 


'I will go because he is not there.’ 
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261. Nonti zowele’ mehra ah 

you nom beautiful subj proud part 

'You are proud, because you are beautiful.’ 

00 Conditional Subjunctive maleh: 

262. No nU metso maleh iwe eh mero tsu eha 
you nom good subj you loc toy give neg 

I will not give you unless you behave well.’ 

263. No leshikie woh maleh tata maha 
you school go subj cultivate must 

‘If you don’t go to school, you have to cultivate (there is no other 
option)’ 

264. Emhe tshu maleh tekho eda 
thing do subj need part 

'We will become needy unless we work.’ 

265. Pu nu beh maleh Nye yi beh eda 
he nom remain subj I remain part 

‘I will stay if he is not present.’ 

266. No nu zowe maleh mehra eha 
you beautiful subj proud neg 

"You cannot be proud if you are not beautiful.’ 

(Hi) Conditional Subjunctive eleh 

267. Dilo nil mehpo eh beh eleh Nye nu teh eda 
Dilo nom meeting in remain subj I nom go will 

‘I will go away, in case, Dilo is in the meeting.’ 
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268. Dilo nii mehpo eh beh eleh Nye nii beh eha 
Dilo nom meeting in remain subj I nom remain neg 

'I cannot be there if Dilo is in the meeting.’ 

(I will not attend the meeting if Dilo is attending) 

269. Therii hi eleh we she de 

rain pat subj good very will 

‘If will be very good if it rains.’ 
or 

‘In case, if it rains.’ 

270. Meku ah eleh seso puh ded! 
lie part subj truth tell imp 

'Tell the truth if you are lying.’ 

(iv) Conditional Subjunctive lo ’ 

271. No beh lo’ Nye nii teh eda. 

You stay subj I nom go part 

'I will go if you stay.’ 

272. Therii hi lo’ kholo eh ejiih beh eda 
rain part subj field in water remain will 

‘There will be water in the field if it rains.’ 

(The field will be dried if it doesn’t rain) 

273. Pu woh lo’ khone chi pfo puwe eh tsti shay 
he come subj food take inst him loc give cone 

‘(I) may have tol serve him food if he comes.’ 

274. Mary nii tshii to dah lo’ a nhie phe shyro puh hi! 

Mary nom do finish re subj me at come report tell imp 

Tell Mary to come to me if she has finished the job!’ 
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context tain 0 o l U JI- CtiVe /f 0 a ' S0 fUnCt ” nS “ conduional in some 

are no, h , uT-fo S 15 "°‘ conditional. In the sentences below 275-7 
are not subjunctive, but 278 and 279 are conditional subjunctive. 

275. No mehpdeh woh de shyo wo deh ley 
you meeting in come will conj go part 


‘You go if you are going to the meeting.’ 

276 No leshi phruh de shyo phru deh 
you book read will conj read imp 


‘Go and study if you want.’ 


(lit You are saying that you will study, so you go and study 
without further delay.) 


277. Pu nii tshii de shyo metshu deh 
he nom do will conj let-do imp 

‘Let me do if he is willing.’ 

278. Pu nQ tshu de shyo Nye nU tshQ mo eda 
he nom do will subj I nom do no part 

'I will not do if he is doing.’ 

279. Pu beh shyo Nye nii teh eda. 

He stay subj I nom go part 


'I will go if he is there.’ 


3.3.4.33. Optional: 


The optional mood in Khezha is expressed with leh and mo ’ implying 
alternative or’, to open option whether A or B as in. 


0) Optional Subjunctive leh: 

280. No leh Nye ro? 
you subj I inter 


You or me?’ 
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281. Leshi phruh de leh tatah de di 

book read will subj cultivate will inter 

'Whether study or cultivate?’ 

282. We leh su ya mesu mo dah 

good subj bad inter remember neg part 

'Didn’t remember whether good or bad.’ 

00 Optional Subjunctive mo 

283. Pu nu beh mo’ nye nii be shay. 

he nom remain subj I nom stay part 

‘I will stay if you don’t.’ 

284. Pu nii tshii mo’ no nii tshii malesii a. 
he nom do subj you nom do must part 

You must do it if he doesn’t.’ 

285. No nii mha mo’ Nye nii mha de 
you go(field) subj I go will 

‘If you don’t go to the field I will go.’ 

286. Pu nii beh mo’ no nii beh 
he remain subj you sit 

‘You may stay if he doesn’t.’ 

3.3.4.4. Confirmative: 

For so long I have been baffled by a morpheme a , which I mistook it as 
to be a bound morpheme in my Ph.D. thesis. Later, I realized that the origin of 
this morpheme was found to be everywhere. It sometimes functions as tense 
marker, past as well present, while in some other context it also functions like a 
category of mood, expressing about the attitude of the speaker. Therefore, it is 
sometime difficult to decide whether the goal it achieved is time or mood or both. 
Its mobility does not end here. Phonologically, its basic tone is mid, can easily be 
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assimilated to the pitch of its adjacent tone either high or low in normal flow of 
speech, hence often confused with irrealis habitual ah, especially when its 
preceding vowel is a low tone. They can only be distinguished by their semantic 
property. With regard to its semantic value, whether it is expressed negatively or 
positively it always conveys the information as confirmed, certain, authenticate 
and so on. On this basis, I have termed it as “confirmative” (conf), which I think 
would be the nearest: 

287. A zenti Dilo a 
my name Dilo conf 

‘My name is Dilo.’ 

288. John nil a jii thah a 

John nom me comp long conf 

‘John is taller than me.’ 

289. John a 
John conf 

'It is John.’ 

290. We a 
good conf 

'It is good.’ 

291. Menie a 
shame conf 

'Feeling shy.’ 

292. Tewoh a 
comfortable 

'Nice! (comfortable)’ 

293. Too a 
eat conf 


'(N) ate it.’ 
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294. Phe a 

come (horiz) conf 

'(N) came.’ 

295. Tre a 
cry conf 

'(N) cried.’ 

296 A no nil komo terho a 

my child body well conf 

‘My child is healthy.’ 

297. A no nu mheche a 

wise conf 

‘My child is wise.’ 

298. A no nu komo terho a ne’ leshi phruh mu a 

my child nom healthy conf but book read neg conf 

'Although my child is healthy he never wants to study.’ 
(My child is healthy but refuses to read book) 

299. Jon nu elekshun loe lu ni ah ne’ mhe whoh a 
John nom election in enter want ir but poor conf 

'John wants to enter into election but has no wealth.’ 

Or 

'John is willing to enter into election but has no wealth.’ 

300 A no nu meku a 
lie ccnf 

‘My child is dishonest.’ 

301. Pu nu heh beh a 

he nom here exist conf 
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'He is here.’ 

302. Pu nii afeh heh beh a 

before 

'He was here before.’ 

303. Pu nii atsa heh beh a 

now 

He is here now.’ 

304. Nyenu khone to a 

I nom food eat conf 

‘I ate/eat food’ 

305. No tre a dire 
you cry conf inter 

'You cried, didn’t you?’ 

306. Tre mo a 
cry no conf 

'No, (I) didn’t cry.’ 

307. Mo a, no tre ty a 

No conf, you cry surely conf 

'Yes, you surely cried.’ 

308. Tre pimo a 

cry adv no conf 

'Not at all.’ Or 'Never!’ 

309 . Pu prisa beh a shy ya 

he money have conf say interrogative 


'Did he say that he has money?’ 
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310. Beh mo a, shy a 

have no conf, say conf 

'No! That is what he says.’ 

3.3.4.5. Potential: 

Potential mood (pot) lo, expresses ability, possibility, obligation or 
compulsion. The basic tone of lo is mid but becomes high after low or high tone 
(see tone section). They are however constantly unmarked. 

311. Pu nii awe eh penii lo ah 
he nom me loc defeat pot ir 

‘He uses to defeat me.’ 

312. Mary nii lhe tsho ro Iheprc ketseh ngo lo a 
Mary nom business do and profit few see pot part 

'Mary made some profit by doing business.’ 

313. Emhe to lo lo’ mhe ketseh tshii pe hi ri dyey 

food eat pot subj thing few do more imp again okay 

'Please work a little more after you finished food, okay?’ 

314 Ketoyi whono phe hi melepre lo eleh Nye nii prazti tsu dc 
anyone that-Sg on det climb pot subj I nom prize give will 

'I will give a prize if anyone can climb up over there.’ 

315. No dabalo Billy eh pfothru lo dia? 

you how Billy loc pull-down pot inter 

'How can you pull Billy down?’ (in wrestling) 
or 

'How can you beat Billy?’ (you have no such potentiality) 
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3.3.4.6. Concessive: 


Concessive mood (cone) expresses a state o of 
speaker has some reservation and lacks enthusiasm, but 
force. There are two morphemes to mark concessive mood, 


concession, that the 
conceding by some 


shciy, the speaker concedes with some reservation; 

shyt, indicates something is incomplete or missing; 

dishy implies the speaker concedes with great dissatisfaction; 


(i) Concessive shay: 

316. No nii mehei yi tshii shay 
you nom lazy cone do cone 


You have to do, even if you may feel lazy.’ 

317a. No lhoeda ne’ hyno hi tshii malesii lah. 
you tired but this-Sing det do must adv 

‘You must be tired, but you still have to do this.’ 

318. I shay 

yes cone 


“Okay.” (have to) 

319a. A pfii woh lo’ no nii puwe eh mhetshii meto hi shay 

my father come subj you nom him loc cater let-eat imp cone 

‘You may please serve food to my father when he comes.’ 

b. I le’ 

yes adv 

'Yes, of course.’ 

(ii) Concessive shyi: 

320. • Pu nii awe eh zomezhe echii rei ne’ beh mo shyi 

he nom me loc pity can pot but present no cone 

'He can show me mercy but he is not present.’ 
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321. Pu nii tshii echu dimo atsa beh mo shyi 
he nom do pot subj now exist neg cone 

‘Although he can surely do it, what to do he is not here now!’ 

322. No pre mhe kadie tshu echu a ne’ lcshiphrti mehey shyi 
You emerge thing big do pot conf but study lazy cone 

'Although you have potentiality to become a great man, yet you are lazy 
to study.’ 

(Hi) Concessive dishy: 

323. Nyc puh hi yi pu nii a se zii eha, ne’ dishy! 

1 tell imp adv he nom my word follow neg but cone 

'Even if I said he will not obey me (so what can I say).’ 

324. Nye nii thehrii de ezu che mo le’ dishy! 

I nom rain will that know not md cone 

‘What to do, I didn’t know that it was going to rain.’ 

325. Nye yi kechemi tshU ni ah ne‘ leshiphrii terho lo mo dah le’ 

I adv learned-person do want ir but study high pot neg re subj 

dishy! 

Cone 


'I also want to be a learned person, but I did not study high, so what can 1 
say!’ 

3.3.7. Reportage 

Some scholars used the term “quotative” or “narrative” in describing this 
kind of expression. However, this docs not suit well to Khezha situation. The 
reason is that, it is not necessarily be reiteration of what has been said. In some 
cases, the speaker may be the original utterance of the expression in the way of 
reporting the fact to the addressee or what is anticipated to happen or not going to 
happen. Secondly, it is part of mood, because every utterance carries the 
information about the attitude or feeling of the speaker. On this ground, I have 
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used the term “reportage” (rep). There are four types of elements that form 
reportage sentence. They are, 

diro indicates that the speaker is the first informer and there is truth in the 
statement. The message is conveyed in the form of forewarning, 

meeh indicates that the speaker received information from some source and 
transmits that information to the third person, 

shya implies that the speaker is simply repeating the exact statement made by 
someone else and whether it is true or false, he has no concern about it. It is 
mostly used in giving clarification to someone’s query as 'What does it say? It 
says.’ 

re y implies surprise state or that what the addressee perceives is contradictory to 
the fact; 

(i) Reportage diro: 

326. Dilo nu Delhi eh throh dewa diro 
Dilo nom Delhi loc go fut rep 

'Dilo is going to Delhi (I am reporting if you have anything to entrust 
him).’ 

327. Theni ah diro 
sunshine ir rep 

‘It is sunshine (I am reporting if you have anything to do with).’ 

328. John nu meku a diro 
John nom liar conf rep 

‘John is a crook, be ware (I am reporting).’ 

(ii) Reportage meeh: 

329. Johnnu meku meeh. 

John nom liar rep 

‘(It is reported that) John is a crook (so one has to be careful with him.’ 
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330. Theni ah meeh 
sunshine ir rep 

‘It is sunshine (someone reports).’ 

331. Dilo nii Delhi eh tliroh dewa meeh 
Dilo nom Delhi loc go fut rep 

'Dilo is going to Delhi (that’s what it says).’ 

(Hi) Reportage shya: 

332. Dilo nii Delhi eh throh dewa shya 
Dilo nom Delhi loc go fut rep 

'Dilo is going to Delhi (It says).’ 

333. John nii meku ah shya 
John nom liar rep 

‘(John is lying (that’s what it says).’ 

334. No Delhi eh throh dewa eleh pu nhie puh hieh shya 
You Delhi loc go fut subj him at tell imp rep 

'I am told that you have to inform him if you are going to Delhi.’ 

(iv) Reportage rey: 

335.. Dilo nii mi we rey 

Dilo nom person good pot 

‘Dilo is a good man (you probably have mistaken him).’ 

336. Mary nii emhb ziih a ne’ ezho we by rey 
Mary nom face dark conf but manner tender rep 

Mary not tht polite but she has a tender heart.’ 

337. Nye nii puh ni ah rey ne’ awe eh mepu mvii le’ 

I nom tell want ir rep but me loc let-say neg subj 

'Of course, I wanted to say but I was not allowed to.’ 
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Interrogative sentences stand in contrast to declarative sentences 
interrogative sentences in Khezha are always overtly marked ^ 

interrogative markers. These markers always indicate the attitude of the s v” 
,n some way or other. Hence, intemogative^n Khezt m y“ i 
of mood express,on. However, the occurrence of these markers are often 
conditioned by different types of interrogation, and on the basis of their 
selectional restrictions, the mterrogatives in Khezha are classified into three f31 
groups, question word interrogative, yes-no interrogative, and echo-question 

3.3.5. 1 . Question Word 

Wirhon, '"‘ err0ga ; ive P ro " oun thu ‘who’ can be used for asking question with or 
question 3’ WherCaS da ~ and di ~ rec l uire at least a suffix to form 

marker Jv l ™ e ". these P uest '»" ™rds are used without an interrogative 
marker, they do not indicate the attitude of the speaker, eg., 

(i) Question word thu with interrogative marker: 

338a Thuvve 'whose?’ 

b. Thumi 'who (out of several persons)?’ 

c. Thunhi 'who(two out of several persons)?’ 

dU u and unspeciflc human num ber. It indicates singular when 
is not attached with any number marker. For plural it is expressed in different 
ways as m the section discussed with Interrogative Pronouns. 

00 Interrogative with da- 

339. Daba? ‘Where ?’ 

340. Dapa? ‘Which side ?’ 

341. Daboe? ' Where (point of location)? ’ 

342. Dano? ‘Which one ?’ 

Danhi? ‘Which one ?’ (out of two) 


343. 
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344. Daro? ‘Which one ?’ (out of several) 

345. Dacy ‘In what way?’ 

346. Danhie Near where?’ 

347. Dazhie ‘How much (quantity)?’ 

348. Datha ‘How much (length)?’ 

349. Dache 'How (size)?’ 

(Hi) Interrogative with di- 
Diby? ‘What?’ 


can further expanded with pronominal ketshu as in,. Dihy 
T?\ 0 (pr ° fession)? ’ Dih y tetohuro? 'Who (plural)?’ Dihy ketshu 
When? (is often shorten as in Diy'tshiinhie?, Diy’sunhie?) Dihy ketshu 
chy ? After when?’ Dihy ketshu jd? 'Before when? Diby ketshu tro ? 'What 
group?’ and so on. 


351. Disiile?'Why?’ 

352. Dizhie "How many (numerical)?’ 

The interrogative pronoun thu can take eight different particles for 
interrogation, each indicating some sort of the attitude of the speaker. These 
particles also often indicate sequence of event: 


ro? and le? do not specify the attitude of the speaker and can be used in any 
situation. The different being that ro is mostly used by adults, while le is often 
used by minors or adults talking to children, 

di. } ~ dia? ~ dio?, implies that there are more than one proposition and the 
addressee is given option to select one of them for future course of action, 

dey?, implies that there arc several even possibilities occurred prior to the 
present moment and the speaker wishes to know which one out of several 
possibilities, 
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toy? indicates that the same event had occurred several times and the speaker 
wishes to know that occurred again, v 


ey l implies that the speaker presumes that the addressee is able to 
information, 


give 


yo? implies that the speaker presumes that the addressee too, does not know the 
answer, but simply making query indicating the meaning ‘who will know it’. In 
this case, the expected answer from the addressee is, che rna ‘Don’t know.’ 
ya? ~ la? implies that the speaker is least bother to know about the fact. 

tse? is used in the situation when both the speaker and the addressee had the 
same experience and the speaker think that the addressee still remembers it. 

354. Thu ro?‘Who?’ or‘Who is that ?’ 

355 Thu di? ‘Who (choose one)?’ 

Very often the vowel is lengthened when the speaker is paying full 
concentration to the query so as to make up by himself without anybody’s help as 
in, Thu du. Who this must be?’ in circumstance when someone had destroyed 
something and not able to identify the culprit. 

356 Thu dey? ‘Who (out of many possible persons) ?’ 

357 Thu lay? ‘Who (again, I am so fed up) ?’ 

358 Thu ey? ‘Who (I believe you know)?’ 

359. Thu yo? ‘Who (it must be, can any body tell me) ?’ 

360 Thu ya? ‘Who (let it be anybody, I am least bothered about)?’ 

Thu tse? Who is that, I didn’t remember, do you remember? 


Likewise, all the interrogative pronouns can take any of the following 
interrogative particles for questioning, 


362 Diby ro? ‘What ?’ 
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363 Dibyey? ‘What (I believe you know)?’ 

364 Daba yo? ‘Where (can anybody say)?’ 

364 Dano ey? ‘Which one (I believe, you know it) ?’ 

365 Dazhe ya? ‘How much (let it be any, it is not my concern) ?’ 

366. Dazhe tse? 'How much was that?’ 

In the case of the sentences where a verb phrase is used, the marker is 
attached with the verb, eg., 

367. Ekhu nii daba lo etseh mekethru dah ro? 

Tiger nom where from cattle killed part inter 

‘From where did the tiger killed the cattle?’ 

368. Diby nii iwe eh meke dah yo? 
what nom you loc bite part inter 

‘What did it bite you? (it is so puzzling)’ 

369 No dano puh ah ya? Nye che mo dah 
you which say part inter I know not part 

‘I don’t know which one you mean.’ 

The sentence like ‘What is your name?’ is restricted to some particular 
markers, eg., 

370. I ze thu le? Or I ze thu ro? 
your name who inter 

‘What is your name?’ 

While the sentences below are not possible since the markers that indicate the 
attitude of the speaker do not agree with the situation, eg., 

* I ze thu dia? 

* Ize thu lay? 
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* I ze thu yo?o 

* I ze thu dey 


The sentence like, I ze thu la?/ya? is possible, bu, ve,y impolite and atrogan, as 


371. 


I zc thu ya? 'What must your name? (it cannot be so fascinating) 
Kcmetha-e nii puh ezu zii’ diby shy tse? 

Teacher nom say that det what adv inter 

'What is that the teacher told?” 

Similarly, the interrogative di? can be used by lengthening the vowel in 
the sttuatton when the speaker hies to recall the name a" in^Sm 

. ^ lso ’ the sentence like, / ze thu ey? ‘What is your name?’ is possible 
but impolite form. It is used when the situation is tense and the speaker needs to 

" d Sf‘ ty lmm , edmtel T- Similarly, it is only possible in the context when 
giving a nickname to the person as in, 

373. I ze thu tho di/dia 

your name who to name inter 

k What name shall (I) give you?’ 

In the case when the speaker is unable to decide or make out what it must 
be or what it should do as in, the vowel can be lengthened. The difference of 
which is intonation, rather than different morpheme as in 340h and 348, 

374. Nye leshikie eh woh de leh modi? 

I school to come will or no subj 

‘Should I go to school or not?’ 

3.3.5.2. Yes-No Interrogative: 

The yes-no interrogatives in Khezha are simply the reflection of the 
previous information, which is being conveyed, but yet to prove as fact by the 
speaker. In other cases, the speaker has proved it as fact and demands the 
addressee to agree with the fact. There are nine such markers, 
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This particle implies that the speaker has already proved the information 
as fact and demands agreement from the addressee. 

375. No Mary eh ny ah dire? 
you Mary loc love part inter 

‘You are in love with Mary, aren’t you ?’ 

376. Pu nii mhekechemi dire? 
he nom learned-person inter 

‘He is a learned person, isn’t he?’ 

377. Noro ejah Kewhli eh dzii dire? 

You (pi) yesterday Kohima to go inter 

‘You went to Kohima yesterday, didn’t you?’ 

(ii) Yes-no Interrogative ya? ~ nyo?: 


This particle implies that the fact of information is clear with the speaker 
and that he casually asks just to get spontaneous reply ‘yes’ from the addressee. 
The marker is frequently used in the situation when the speaker sees the 
addressee performing some continuous activity, and social convention demands 
that one should not simply by-pass him without uttering a word. This is the most 
polite form of interrogation and most frequently used. 

378. Emhe tshu ah ya? 
thing do part inter 

‘Working?’ 

379. Mehre ah ya? 
busy part inter 


‘Busy?’ 

(lit. You seem to be very busy, don’t you) 
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380. I pfu woh dah ya? 

your father come part inter 

'Did your father arrive?’ 

(iii) Yes-no Interrogative ni?: 

This particle implies that the speaker has received a reliable information from 
some source, but unsure whether it is factual or not. It is also implies that the 
question is casual are not very polite. 

381. Pu woh dah ni? 
he come part inter 

‘Has he come?’ 

382. No leshiphrii mo ni? 
you study no inter 

‘Didn”t you study?’ 

383. Leshiphrii ah ni? 
book read part inter 

‘Are you studying?’ 

(iv) Yes-no Interrogative mo? : 

This particle indicates doubtful, uncertainty. 

384. No mezhy aa mo? 
you naughty part inter 

‘You appear to act mischief, do you?’ 

385. No lesti ah mo? 
you ill part inter 


‘You appear to be unwell, are you alright?’ 
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386. No Dilo no ah mo? 
your name Dilo part inter 

‘(I believe) You are Dilo’s son, do you?’ 

387. Atsa hi nii pu yi w6h dah mo? 
now nom he also come part inter 

‘(I hope) he has come by now, isn’t he?’ 

388 John le Marynhi koro te dewa mo? 

John and Mary-Dl together go fut inter 

' (I have a feeling) Are John and Mary getting married?’ 

(v) Yes-no Interrogative nie? I 

This particle mplies that the speaker presumes something factual and is very near 
to clearing the doubt. 

389. No melhii ah nie? 
you hungry part inter 

‘You must be hungry? (I believe)’ 

390. No mehre ah nie? 
you busy patrt inter 

‘You busy (I suppose)?’ 

391. A zo wo dah nie? 

my mother come part inter 

‘Mother has come (I suppose)?’ 

(vi) Yes-no Interrogative yow?: 

This particle implies that the speaker is in the state of surprise to know or hear 
about something. 
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No nii Mary eh nyah yow? 
you nom Mary loc love part inter 


‘You love Mary, right?’ (I didn’t know)’ 

John nii cirii eh beh yow? 

John nom ten exist inter 


‘John is in Class X (how fast he has scaled up)?’ 

394. John nii cirii eh beh by lah yow? 

only still inter 

John is still in Class ten (I thought he had crossed that gradeO? 
(vii) Yes-no Interrogative momi? 


This particle implies that the speaker heard some rumor or senses that 
something unusual is happening/ has had happened and is curious to verify the 


395. I z6 terho mo dah momi 
your mother well no part inter 

‘Is your mother unwell ?’ (I hope not) 

396. No leshikie eh woh mo dah momi 
you school loc come no part inter 

‘Didn’t you go to school?’ (I hope you did) 

397. No tshiibo weh ah momi 
you tree cut part inter 

‘I hope you are not felling the tree?’ 

398. Nye ketry dah momi 
I sin part inter 


‘Am I wrong ?’ (I hope not) 
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This particle implies that such a kind is unusual and the speaker is rather 
unconvinced. 

399. No awe eh che mo leh? 
you me loc know not inter 

‘Don’t you know me?’ (I can’t believe it) 

400. Nye meku ah leh? 

I lie part Inter 

‘Am I telling a lie?’ 

401. No emhe to mo leh? 
you food eat neg int 

‘Didn’t you eat food?’ 

402. Mary woh dah leh? 

Mary come part inter 

'Has Mary come?’ 

3.3.53. Concordial Interrogative 

Khezha has two types of interrogative particles that are used in a very 
polite form. They can neither be assigned to any of the terminology presently 
available with us. The question demands the consent of the addressee. It is 
neither yes-no interrogative nor echo-question. Therefore, I have termed them 
as “concordial interrogative”, the term I thought to be the most suitable on the 
basis of their semantic properties. They are, 

(i) Concordial Interrogative you? 

This particle implies that the speaker invites the addressee to simply 
agree with the suggestion being initiated by the speaker. 
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403. Anhi mha you? 
we go(field) inter 

‘Shall we go to the field? Is that be okay for you?’ 

404. Hynohi puwe eh metoyou? 
this him let-eat inter 


Let him eat this, will that be all right to you? ‘ 

405. No mehcy yi awe eh thela hi you? 

You lazy also me loc help det inter 


‘It may certainly be troublesome for 
me carrying the load?’ 


you, but still shall you help 


00 Concordial Interrogative denyou? 

This partide is used to ask the opinion of the addressee whether agreeable or not 
to the suggest,on. It ,s asked in a polite way and at ,he same Le indirect 

questo “ 0n ‘ he addreSSee W0U ' d n0 ‘ Say 1,0 t0 thc su 8g e stion or 


406. Leshi zu’ awe eh melha zu denyou? 
book det me loc reach with inter 


Shall you please pass me the book?’ 


407. No awe eh zomezhe ro rhaka pedi tepu zu denyou‘> 
you me loc pity conj rupee four lend with inter 

Will you please lend me four rupees?’ 

408 Zomezhe ro a kejo we zu denyou? 

pity conj my sin forgive with inter 


'Will be considerate enough to forgive me?’ 


33.5.4. Echo-Question : 

Echo-question is an interrogation asking for confirmation 
statement. Khezha has three particles i?, tse? and she?, which are 
torm of echo-question. 


of previous 
used in the 
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i? does not demand reiteration of full sentence for the answer of question. It only 
requires simple answer// 'Yes!’ 

sheh? is used when the speaker did not understand what had been said and wants 
the addressee to repeat the statement. 

409. Pu nii leshlkie eh woh dewa 
I nom school to come part 

‘He is going to school.’. 

Pu nii leshikie eh woh dewa sheh? 


Thus, we can have the following expressions: 

410. Question: I ze thu she? 

your name who inter 

'What is your name (What did you say)?’ 

411. Answer: John 


412. Question: John I? 

413. Answer I 'yes (John).’ 


Whenever the morpheme sheh? is used for questioning, it demands 
reiteration of full sentence as in, 

414. Question: Pu nil leshikie eh wdh dewa sheh? 

415. Answer: Ya, pu nii leshikie eh woh dewa 

'Yes, he is going to school.’ 

Demonstrative roots take only sheh?, 

416. Daba sheh? 
where int 


‘Where did you say?’ 

(Where? Where did you say, will you please repeat?) 
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*Daba I? 

417. Diby sheh? 

What? What did you say, will you please repeat? 

*Diby I? 

418. Danosheh? 

Which(sg) inter 

'Which one? Please repeat?’ 

419. Dapasheh? 
which-side inter 


420. 


421. 


'Which side? What did you say? 

John nti London loe pre dewa 
John nom London pp go-up part 

'John is going to London.’ 

John nu London loe pre dewa sheh? 


John is going to London?’ (I didn’t hear properly, what did you say?)’ 
John nu London loe pre dewa I? 

'John is going to London? (That’s what you said?)’ 
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3.3.6. Negative 

Negative (neg) is a grammatical form that expresses a contradiction of 
fact. The opposite pole of negative is affirmative or positive. The negative may 
express a contradiction of some fact or all the facts in the sentence. For instance, 
the presence of negative marker in an action sentence does not mean that an 
action did not take place, even when a sentence contains negative marker the 
action might still be carried out. However, the negative sentences are always 
conditioned by the selection of the negative markers. 

Khezha has various types of negative that give indication about the 
attitude or opinion of the speaker, in addition to conveying opinion of negation. 
At present, I have no ready-made terminologies under which they may be 
described. However, I realized that 1 cannot do justice to them in my analysis 
unless they are categorized since they do not simply negate the fact, but just like 
in the case of mood, the negatives in Khezha also show various level of attitude 
of the speaker, yet a somewhat different from the nature of mood. The 
terminologies I used may seem odd for some of you, but you only have to bear 
with me. 

(i) Dispirit Negative eha: 

The negative particle eha [eha] indicates inability, impossibility, 
immobility, lacking potential to achieve the goal, and so on. 

423. Nye thejah leshikie eh woh eha 
I tomoirow school pp come neg 

‘I will not go to school tomorrow.’ 

Or 

'I can’t go to school tomorrow.’ 

424 Athiny mehpo eh emi woh to eha 

today meeting pp person come all neg 

‘All the invitees cannot come to the meeting today.’ 

425. Mary nu leshiprhuh metseh mezo a yi pasiih eha 

Mary nom study less adv confadv pass neg 

‘Mary cannot pass because she studied too less.’ 
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Node puh throh puh dzii eyi Nye nu kenti shu eha 
You-self say up say down adv I nom ear thick neg 

(Even if you tell up and down it cannot thicken my ear) 

w , iI1 not bother me even if you keep on repeating ’ 

42 /. No leshiphru terho lo male kamii ngo eha 
You study high pot subj job see neg 

You can’t get job unless you study higher.’ 

(ii) Negative Imperative Command sa!: 
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426. 


equivalem"do e nY' iVe Part ’ C ' e ^ 8 ' VeS prohibitive comman d w,th English 


428. 

Tshu sa! 

Don’t do it!’ 

429. 

Puh sa! 

Don’t say!’ 

430. 

Mezhy sa! 

Don’t be naughty!’ 

431. 

Khah sa! 

Don’t ask!’ 

432. 

Teh sa diey! 
go neg okay 

shyo no nu teh dah le’ 
conj you nom go part subj 


'I said, don’t go! But you have left.’ 


(iii) Negative Imperative Advice sit! And esii!: 

■ i ^ ” egat , lve partlcle sii! W] indicates advice, counseling with English 
equivalent shouldn’t’, mustn’t, can’t’ and so on. When the advice refers to 
individual or specific situation, or when the speaker refers himself the 
imperative sentence is closed with confirmative particle a. When it refers in 
general point of view the sentence is closed without confirmative particle. 

433a. Meku sti a! 


'I shouldn’t tell a lie!’ Or You shouldn’t tell a lie!’ 
Meku sti! 'No one should lie!’ 
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434a. Puwe eh mehli esii a! 

Him loc trust neg conf 

'Can’t trust him!’ or 'Shouldn’t trust him!’ 

Puwe eh mehli esii! 

'Can’t ever trust him!’ 

435a. Gari eh te sii a! 

vehicle gol neg conf 

‘Shouldn’t go by vehicle!’ 

Gari eh te sii! 'No one (of you) should go by vehicle!’ 

435a. Gari eh te esii a 

‘Can’t go by vehicle.’ (due to some problem) 

Gari eh te sii a! 

'Shouldn’t go by vehicle!’ (it may meet accident) 

436. Tehdeh sii diro! shyo no nii teh by dah le' 
go part neg rep conj you nom go adv part subj 

'Don’t go away! I said, but you simply went away.’ 

(iv) Statement Negative mo: 

The statement negative mo 'no’ is used to negate the statement. (Sometimes, mo 
becomes ma by way of assimilation as, mo+a > ma during natural flow of 
speech.) 

437. Nye eja leshikie eh woh mo dah 

I yesterday school pp come neg part 

‘I had not gone to school yesterday.’ 


438. Nye eja leshikie eh wo mo a (ma) 
‘I did not go to school yesterday’ 
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The sentence below is not possible, 

* Nye eja leshikie eh woh ma dah 

Howler, both sentences in 354 are acceptable as in, 

439a. Nye nu i ze che mo a 

I nom your name know neg part 

b. Nye nil i ze che ma 

I nom your name know neg 

T don’t know your name.’ 

440. Mary heh beh mo a (ma) 

Mary here exist neg 

‘Mary is not here.’ 

(iv) Compliant Negative mil: 

The compliant negative mu expresses refusal to comply. 

441. Pu nil a se zii mil a 

he nom my word obey neg part 

He doesn t obey me.’ Or 'He refuses to obey me.’ 

442. Pu nU leshikie eh woh mu dah 
He nom school pp go neg part 

‘He refused to go to school.’ 

443. Maryi nu a kie woh mu a 
Mary nom my house neg part 

‘Mary refuses to marry me.’ 

(y) Slug Negative mehci: 

The slug negative indicates refusal to comply under some constraint such 
as the speaker is lazy, lethargic, having no spirit, or simply because his 
conscience does not permit him to comply with: The sentence like, 
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444a. No awe eh throhy ley! 
you me loc help part 

‘You help me!’ 

b. Mehci a 

neg part 

‘No.’ (I feel lazy) 

445a. Anhi mimhe wu de leh? 

We-Dl person-thing steal will inter 

'Shall we rob someone?’ 
b. Mehci a 

Neg [art 

'No, (I wouldn’t do that).’ 

446. Nye athini leshikie eh woh mehci dah 
I today school pp come neg part 

‘I felt lazy to go to school today.’ 

447. Nye pu se zii mehci dah 

I his word follow neg paert 

‘I am fed up of obey him any more.’ 

(I used to obey him, but never get any outcome from that, so I 
am now tired to obey him any more) 

(vi) Existential Negative whoh 

The particle whoh negates the expression of existential. This has to be 
treated separately from other negative markers, because unlike other morphemes, 
the negative whoh itself can represent verb phrase in the sentence as in the case 
of the word, beh mo (exist no) ‘not have’, ‘absent’, etc. Thus, they are 
synonymous. As discussed earlier, the statement negative beh mo can also 
become beh ma (mo+a > rna) 
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448a. Pu nii keto whoh a 

he nom food absent part 

b. Pu nii keto beh mo a 
have no part 

‘He is poor.’ (lit. He does not have thing to eat) 

449a. Pu nii lido whoh a 

b. Pu nii lido beh mo a 
idea 

'He does not have idea.’ 

450. Aprisa whoh dah 
my money lose part 

‘My money is lost.’ 

451. John beh mo a 
John exist neg conf 


'John is absent.’ 
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Adverb (adv) in Khezha are mostly dependent on individual adverbs and in many 
instances, they are phrasal construction rather than single lexical item. Unlike 
the categories of noun and verb, adverbs in Khezha are a rather mixed lexical 
class, semantically, morphologically and syntactically, hence difficult to 
generalize on the basis of morphological system alone. Adverbs in Khezha may 
be classified into four categories, viz., manner adverb, time adverb, place adverb 
and number adverb. 

3.3.7.I. Manner 

The main role of manner adverb is modifying either adjective or verb or 
the whole chunk of the sentence. In addition to that, they also provide 
implicatures (additional meanings that accompany with the core meaning) about 
the attitude of the speaker. There are various lexical elements playing the role of 
manner adverb. Further, there are also several onomatopoetic words derived from 
aping the sound, manner of action and so on and function as manner adverb. In 
this section, I have however discussed only the lexical element other than that are 
derived from aping of sound, action, etc. (For onomatopoetic adverb you may 
refer Section of Word-formation). 

(i) Manner Adverb zho: 

The manner adverb zho , implies surely, certainly, definitely. It often 
takes future de 'will*; 

452. Nye leshikie woh zho de 
I school come adv will 

‘I will definitely go to school.’ 

453. Athiny therii zho de 
today rain adv part 

‘It definitely will rain today.’ 

454. No fel zho de 
you fail adv part 


‘You will certainly fail.’ 
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455. No fel zho dewa hyi 
you fail adv part adv 

'It appears you are surely going to fail.’ 

(ii) Manner Adverb ty: 

The manner adverb ty, implies firmly, certainly, surely, adhesively (both 

physical and mental as adhesively attached to my mind, or adhesively attached 
on the wall); 

456 No meku ty 
you lie adv 

‘You surely lie (there is no doubt about it).’ 

457. No wu ty 
you steal adv 

You have stolen (there is no doubt about it).’ 

458. No nti puwe eh dethru ty 
you nom him loc kill adv 

‘You surely murdered him (there is no doubt about it).’ 

Sometimes, zho and ty are synonymous as in, 

459. No koh zho de 

or 

No koh ty de 
'You will surely win.’ 

460. No we zho de 
or 

No we ty de 

'You will certainly good.’ 

No zhi zho de 
you fall adv will 


461 . 
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'You will surely fall.’ 


But not, 


*No zhi ty de 

462. Tre pimo a 
Cry adv part 

'Didn’t cry at all.’ 

(iii) Manner Adverb pimo: 

The manner adverb pimo implies never, not at all (the tone [i] changes to high 
and sometimes low). 
yi, 'also’ 

mitsii 'as you know’. 

rhitshii, 'to do or act with utmost capacity’ 

463 Meku pimo 
lie adv 

'Not lying at all.’ Or '(I) never lie.’ 

464. Nye athini mhe to pimo 
I today food eat adv 

'I didn’t eat food at all today.’ 

465. Juhpimo 
short adv. 

'Not short at all.’ 

466. Tro pimo 
White adv 


'Not white at al.’ 
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(iv) Manner Adverb by and bi 

The manner adverb by implies simply; casually; and l 
any means’(obligatory). They give contrastive meaning: by i 
optional, while bi' indicates obligatory. 

467. No a loh eh mha by 

you my field in go adv 

'You work in my field only.’ (not in others’ field)) 

478. No we eh throhy bi’ malesii a 

You must help me (you have no option).’ 

479. No terho bi’ lo malesii a 
you well adv pot. must part 

'You must get well (by any means), 

but not, 

*No terho by 16 malesii a 

(v) Manner Adverb she: 


The manner adverb she implies very, really, truly: 

480. 1 leshi we she ah 
your book good adv part 

‘Your book is very good (and it remains the same)’ 

481. No we she 
you good adv 

'You arc very good.’ Or 'You are really good.’ 

482. Pu rhitshii she ah 
He adv adv part 


/" implies as'by 
; used indicates 


‘He is (trying/doing) very hard.’ 
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483. Emi mepo she ah 
people meeting adv part 

'There are lot of people in the meeting’ 

(lit. people in the meeting is very) 

(vi) Manner Adverb hyi 

The manner adverb hyi implies possibly, viable but uncertain. 

484. Ekhuh hy ba woh a hyi 
Tiger this-side come adv 

'(It appears a tiger came this side.’ 

485. Metrita tse’eh dewa hyi 
Maize ripe part fut adv 

'(It appears maize is going to be matured.” 

486. Noro mepo ah hyi 
You-Pl meet part adv 

'(It appears) you are having meeting.’ 

(vii) Manner Adverb toh 

The manner adverb toh implies always, often, regularly and so on. 

487. Etseh nii woh a metrita to toh by rey 
Cattle nom come my maize eat adv adv md 

'The cattle always come and simply eat up my maize.’ 

488. No nti awe eh ce toh 
You nom me loc tease adv 

'You always tease me.’ 

489. John nti I nhie beh toh 
John nom you at exist adv 

'John is always with you.’ 
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(viii) Manner Adverb lah 

The manner adverb lah , implies still, recurring again and so on. 

490. John nii heh beh lah 
John nom here exist adv 

'John is still here.’ 

491. John woh ah lah 
John come part adv 

'John is coming again.’ 

492. Pastor nii ese puh de eh lah 
Pastor nom word speak will part adv 

Pastor is going to preach again.’ 

(ix) Manner Adverb rhitshti 


The manner adverb rhitshti implies to do or perform with utmost 
capacity, with the best. 

493. Rhitshti rd ese puh hi! 

Adv subj word tell imp 

'Give the speech with (your) best capacity.’ 

494. Nye nU rhitshti sonii a nomiro eh keku ah 
I nom adv conj my children loc care part 

I am taking care of my children with my best capacity.’ 

A kiemi nti rhitshti ro a ny tshti ah 
My wife nom adv conj my like do part 

'My wife is trying her best to make me happy.’ 


495 . 
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(x) Manner Adverb tsoo 

The manner adverb tsoo implies perfectly, smoothly, nicely, completely 
to perfection without leaving anything undone as if it has become slippery and so 
on. 

496. Mary nti era jiilhu tsoo dah 

Mary nom cloth wash adv part 

'Mary has washed the cloth nicely.’ 

497a. Dilo nii ltizo temo phriih tsoo lo ah 

Dilo nom poetry memory read adv pot part 

'Dilo uses to read poetry perfectly by heart.’ 

b. Dilo nii nhie tsoo shyero zhi dah 
Dilo nom step adv conj fall part 

'Dilo fell down by slipping off.’ 

498. Pu nii ekie metsheh tsoo dah 
he nom house clcan-adv part 

‘He has washed the house very neatly.’ 

499. Pu nii tshii tsoo lo’ ah 
he nom do-adv pot pail 

‘Pie uses to do nicely.’ (He is capable to do nicely completely) 

(xii) Manner Adverb che ’ ~ to’, 

The manner adverbs che’ and to’ are synonymous implies complete, 
utter, whole and so on. 

500. Nye nii ekie metsheh che’ dah 
I nom house clean-adv part 


‘I have cleaned the house completely.’ 
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501. Pu nii tshii che’lo’ah 
he nom do adv pot part 

‘He uses to do completely’ 

502. Etseh ebo eh lu to’ dah 
Cattle shed pp enter adv part 

'All the cattle had entered into the shed.’ 

(xi) Manner Adverb mitsii: 

The manner adverb mitsii implies as 'you know it’, 'you also saw it” and so on. 

503. Nye nii ekie metsheh che’ dah mitsii 
I nom house clean-adv part 

‘I have cleaned the house completely (you saw it.’ 

504. I kiemi nii rhitshii rd i ny tshu ah mitsii 
Your wife nom adv conj your like do part adv 

You know, your wife is trying her best to make you happy.’ 

505. Bill nii Delhi eh throh dewa mitsii 
Bill nom Delhi pp go fut adv 

'Bill is going to Delhi (don’t you know it?)’ 

3.3.7.2. Temporal Adverb: 

Time adverbs characterize the entire state/event, and thus bring the entire 
sentence under its scope, eg., 

506. Pu nii ejah lo’ woh dah 
he nom adv since come part 

‘He has already come yesterday itself.’ 

507. Pu nii afeh lo’ teh dah 
adv since go part 


'He has already gone before.’ 
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508. Nye nu thejah iwe ch zii kechii do 
I nom adv you loc with meet will 

‘I will meet you tomorrow.’ 

509. Nye nti duniko heh beh a 

1 nom adv here exist part 

‘I lived here last year.’ (I was here last year) 


3.3.7.3. Spatial Adverb: 

Place adverb takes the entire sentence under its scope rather than 
pertaining only to the verb or verb phrase. Sentence below show that, although, 
the nouns at the core of locative constructions are semantically nouns of location, 
yet adverbs are the particular construction that enter syntactically, rather than a 
particular lexical item. 

510. A tepi nu Delhi ba lo emi mhetho tshii ah 
my sister nom Delhi-adv person work do part 

‘My sister is working for someone in Delhi.’ 

511. Nye nii afeh ledie ba lo puwe eh ngo a 

I nom adv road-adv from him loc see part 

‘I saw him in the street before.’ 

512. Anhi pu whopa phu lo tase ketha tshii dah 
we(Dl) his house from talk long do part 

‘We talked at length over there.’ 

or 

‘We had a long discussion from that place.’ 

513. Azonii ketsu zhiphfo lo’ tsiiche tah ah 

my mother nom garden adv from chilly cultivate part 

‘My mother is growing chilly at the comer of the garden.’ 
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3.3.7.4. Number Adverb: 

Number adverbs are formed by allowing a lexical element we (or va) 'counting 

of time in the preceding position cardinal numerals indicating the counting of 
time, eg., 6 

We kele ‘once’ 

We kenhi ‘twice’ 

Weketshu ‘thrice’ 

Wepedi ‘four times’ 

We sarti ‘six times’, and so 

514. We kele Nye nii puwe eh ngo a 
adv one I nom him loc see part 

'I saw him once.’ 

515. Edu we kele ami netho eh etra woh meeh 
long-ago adv one our village loc famine come report 

'It is said that once there was famine in our village.’ 

516. Rocii whdno hi we kenhi whoboe we dah 
bird that-one det adv two there wade part 

'That bird waded twice over there.’ 

517. Rocii whono hi atsa we kenhi whoboe hi we ah 
bird that det now adv two there det wade part 

'That bird wades twice over there this time.’ 

518. We ketshii puh hi yi che mo eleh puh pe sa’ by deh 
adv three tell imp also know neg if tell more don’t part 

Don’t tell any more if (N) does not heed even after telling thrice.’ 

The number adverb we can also take dizhe 'how-many’ to give 
information about number of times as in, 
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519. No we dizhe leshida hyno hi phriih ro? 
you adv how-many book this det read inter 

'How many times did you read this book?’ 

520. Pu we dizhezhe yi meku puh dah ya? 

he adv how-many-many also lie tell part inter 

'How many times had he told a lie? 

521. No we dizhe awe eh throhy dewa ey? 
you adv how-many me loc help part inter 

'How many times are you going to help me?’ 
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3.3.8. Conjunction 

The conjunction conglutinates two or more clauses to form a complex 
sentence. The difference between conjunction and subjunctive mood in Khezha 
is that, the latter plays role in giving expression about the attitude of the speaker, 
whereas the primary role for conjunction to play is conjoining phrases and 
clauses to form larger chunk of sentence, rather than providing information about 
the attitude of the speaker. The conjunction and subjunctive are, in fact, 
interrelated and often difficult to demarcate since in most of the cases, the 
conjunctive markers also emit out some sort of opinion or attitude of the speaker 

0) ro ~ sonii conveys the same meaning: 

522. Pu nii mha ro lewoh dah 

he nom go(field) conj return part 
or 

Pu nii mha sonii lewoh dah 

‘He went to the field and came back.’ 

(1. He went to the field. 2. He has come back.) 

523. Pu nii mhetoro beh a 
food eat conj remain part 

‘He is eating food.’ 

(He eats food and remains eating) 

524. Pu nii Delhi eh throh ni ro tre ah 
Delhi loc go want conj cry part 

‘He is crying because he wants to go to Delhi.’ 

(He wants to go to Delhi. 2. He is crying for that.) 

(ii) shyro ~ ero, implies likewise, in that maimer: 

525. Pu nii awe eh zii leshiphrii de shyro puh a 
me loc with study will conj say part 

or 

Pu nii awe eh zii leshiphru de ero puh a 


‘He says that he will study with me.’ 
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526. Pu nii elekshun loe lu de shyrd rhii ah 
election in enter will conj plan part 

‘He is planning to contest in election.’ 

(Hi) ne' ~ neshyi ~ nele, implies but, nevertheless, even though and so on: 

527. Pu nii elekshun loe lu ni ah ne’ mhe whoh a 
election pp enter want part conj poor part 

‘He wants to contest in election, but he is poor.’ 

528. Pu nii a pen pfo ah ne’ mheliema 
my-pen take conj nothing 

‘He is using my pen, but it is okay.’ 

(iv) kedziidziiemo, because, for the reason that, due to the fact that: 

529. Nye nii puwe eh mehli ah kedziidziiemo pu nii neso le' 

I nom him loe trust part conj he nom honest subj 

‘I trust him because he is honest.’ 

530 Nye nii leshiphriih ah kedziidziiemo leshiphrii maleh thechy 

I nom study part conj study subj future 

mezhie eda 
suffer part 

‘I am studying because if 1 don’t I would suffer in future.’ 

(v) yiinoyi, implying persistency, unyielding such as even if it so: 

531 Node awe eh sekhe yimoyi Nye throh de 
you-self me loe stop conj I go will 

'I will go even if you stop me.’ 

532. John nii leshiphrii yimoyi pasiih eha 
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John nom study conj pass neg 

'John can never pass even if he studied.’ 

533. Nye menie yimoyi puh nhie khah de 
I shame conj heat ask will 

'I will ask him although it is shameful.’ 

(vi) Conjunction lee' 'and': 

534. Mary lee’ Johnnhi nu teepriimi a 

Mary conj John-Dl nom brother-and -sister part 

John and Mary are brother and sister. 

535. No pen lee’ leshi beh leh? Mo ro? 

You pen conj paper have inter neg inter 

Do you have paper and pen or not? 

536. Ketoyi seso lee’ zhowe ketsuro mi nU rhuh a 

Anyone honest conj gentle nomz people nom respect part 

'People respect those who are gentle and honest.’ 

537. Phezhii lee’ muzha pfii lo! 

Shoe aconj sock ccrry imp 


'Put on socks and shoes!’ 
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3.4 Word Formation 

Word formation refers to various processes whereby new words are 
formed from existing words, or roots by either compounding two or more basic 
words or deriving from another class of words. 

Khczha word formation system can be considered as non-inflational 
language, because even the function words are isolable in most of the cases. 
Lexical words in this language may consist of a root or a root with one or more 
affixes and less complex as compared to function words. A verb may consist of a 
single syllable length, but a noun needs a minimum of two-syllable length. It is 
therefore, a noun consisting of monosyllabic word always takes a vowel prefix e- 
to establish the required phonological weight of syllable; a common typological 
feature found among the tone in many other tone languages. Very interestingly, 
when its root is compounded with another element, the prefix is either dropped or 
assimilated to the adjacent vowel. 

Another interesting feature of Khezha word formation is that, no basic 
word, either noun or verb, is found consisting of more than disyllabic length. 
Words consisting of more than two syllable lengths are always isolatable; hence 
they are either compound words or derived words in some way or other. 

The word formation system of Khezha may be broadly classified into 
four categories: (i) compound word, (ii) derived word, (iii) reduplication, (iv) 
onomatopoetic word. 

Compound Word 

Compound words in Khezha may be sub-classified into (i) free 
morpheme + free morpheme and (ii) free morpheme + bound morpheme. 

3.4.1.1. Free morpheme + free morpheme 

Two or more basic words are compounded to form another class of word. 
The compound words of this type may be divided into five categories: (i) noun 
+ noun, (ii) noun + verb, (iii) noun + adjective, (iv) verb + verb, and (v) 
verb + adjective. 

1. Noun + Noun 

The N + N may be divided into two groups: (a) genitival or 
attributive construction and (b) coordinate construction. 
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(a) Genetival or Attributive Construction: 

In this kind of construction, the preceding noun acts as the head of the 
construction and the following constituents as attributive to it, eg., 

a. ekie ‘house’* eci‘hom’> kieci ‘house-horn’ 

b. kieci + ekie > kiecikie ‘type of house having house-horn.’ 

c. kiecikie* ena’ ‘material kiecikie na’ ‘material used for construction of 


When a noun consisting of single syllable is expressed it requires the 

P l ° bU, J d UP dlsy,lable ,en 8 th of word, but when it is expressed together 

with other words the prefix is deleted as in c above. 

. „ In . the exam P^ e (a), the preceding noun is the head of the construction and 
he following noun is attricutive to it. While in the case of the example (b) both 
he components fen coact as the head and the final component doe attributive 
to them. Similarly, m the example (c), all the three components of kiecikie coact 
as the head of the construction, while na acts as genitival attributive to them. 

.... However > ,n some other cases, a compound noun may itself act as 
attributive to another compound noun, eg., 


d. etshu ‘wood’ + sheh 2 ‘to erect’ > tshushe -pillar’ 

e. kiecikie + tshushe > kiecikie tshushe ‘pillar of kiecikie.’ 


In this case, although, both the head and attributive are themselves 
compound words, the preceding word (e) acts as the head of construction, while 
the following word attributive to it. Consider some more examples, 

ezho ‘bee’ + ejiih ‘water’> zhojii ‘honey’ 
ejiih + eqa ‘way’> juqa‘water channel’ 

ekie + ezo ‘beauty’> kiezo 'beauty of house.’ 

ketsu ‘head’ + etheh ‘hair (head)’> ketsuthe ‘head hair’ 

emhy ‘feather/body hair’ + edoh ‘butt (sump)’ > mhydo ‘root of 
leather or body.’ 


leshi ‘paper’ + kephru ‘reading’* eno ‘child’ + emi ‘person’ > 


For the interest of native Khezhas I have used native spelling pattern: -h indicates low 
tone as msheh erect’; ejiih 'water’, and -‘ for high tone as in ena ’ 'material’ wherever 
the tone level has contrast. This is deleted in the compound word since the meaning 
becomes readily apparent and cannot be confused with other words. 
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leshkephriinomi ‘student’ 


(b) Coordinate Construction : 

In the case of non-genetival construction, both the constituents are 
themselves heads of the construction, a hyphen is inserted between them, eg., 

Tethri ‘wind’ + therii ‘rain’ > tethri-theru ‘tempest’ 

Khone‘cook rice’ + khuwe ‘curry’ > khone-khuwe ‘food’ 

(with both rice and curry) 

kiedi ‘prttico’ + kiehu ‘interior area of the house’ > 

kiedi-kiehu ‘home’ 

tadze ‘game’ + tale ‘outing’> tadze-tale ‘outing with friends’ 
keto ‘eatable’+ keso ‘drink’ > keto-keso ‘food’ (usually used in 

the sense of wealth) 

thromi ‘boy’ + ltimi ‘girl’ > thromi-lumi ‘youth’ 

2. Noun + Verb : 

A noun can be compounded with a verb to form another noun; while in 
other cases, a verb is derived by N + V compound, eg., 

N + V become N 

eloh ‘field’ + chu ‘sow’> lochu ‘seedling’ 

emhe ‘material’+ che ‘hear/know’ > mheche ‘knowledge’ 

cse ‘messaged kezhe ‘transmit’ > sezhe ‘rumour’ 

erah ‘cloth’ + zhu ‘insert’ > razhu ‘shirt’ 

ebc ‘paddy’ + thu ‘hit’ > bethu ‘uncook rice’ 

ephe 'leg’+ zhti 'put on shoes’ > phezhu 'shoes’ 

N + V become V 

ledie‘road’+ te‘go’> lediete ‘to walk’ 
ejiih ‘water’+ de ‘beat’ > jtide ‘swim’ 
emhe ‘thing’+ tshii ‘do’> mhetshti ‘to work’ 
ketsti ‘head’+ tshii > ketsutshti ‘to cut hair’ 

emhe 'thing’ + to ‘eat’ > mheto ‘to dine’ 
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_‘field’+qa ‘tosaw'> l 0 qa ‘to harvest' 
paper + phriih ‘read’ > leshiphru ‘study’ 


3. Noun + Adjective 


A noun can be 
an adjectival expression 


compounded with an adjective form another 
, or in some cases adjective, eg., 


noun giving 


N + Adj become N 


ejiih ‘ water’+ meku ‘cool’ > juku ‘cold water’ 
echo fresh’+ die‘big’> khodie ‘fish reared from fishery pool’ 

eh mind + sii ‘bad’> lisii ‘dearth/sentiment’ 
taco ant + hah ‘red’> coha ‘red ant’ 


taco + tsii ‘black’> cotsu ‘black ant’ 

lehnii ‘snake’+ mehjo ‘green' > nujo ‘a name of green snake' 


N + Adj > Adj 


emho face + wah bright’> mhowa ‘polite’ 

meli heart’ + die ‘big’ > melidie ‘brave’ 

ezho’ ‘rule/behaviour' + we ‘good’ > zhowe ‘mild/gentle’ 

ezho + stl ‘bad’ > zhosii ‘cruel’ 

eleh pot + die ‘big’ > ledie ‘pot that is large’ 

ekhuh tiger’+ die'large’> khudie 'tiger that is exceptionally big 
....... and dangerous’ 

s in, ele ledie big pot’: ekhuh khudie 'large and ferocious tiger’ 

4. Verb + Verb : 


Two or more verbs consisting of one syllable length of words 
conjoined to derive another verb, 

V + V become another Verb 


can be 


le ‘to pour’+ khe ‘to discards lekhe ‘discard’ 

de ‘to fire (gun)’ + weh ‘to shoot at’ > dewe ‘shoot (gun)’ 

stih to pull’+ wa ‘tear’ > siiwa ‘to tear (cloth) 

mem a ‘to fine’ + to ‘eat’ > meniato ‘to get benefit from getting 


fine’ 
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de+wc+to > deweto ‘to get thing to eat by shooting with gun’ 
to ’eat’ +tsa ’disjoin’ > totsha 'to interrupt someone’s speech’ 

In a few cases, compounding two verbs may derive a noun. This case is 
very rare, however. 

V + V become N 

do ‘to entangle’ + lho ‘to remove’> dolho ‘a king of for spinning thread’ 
zhoh ‘fly’+ ci ‘kick’ > zhoci ‘long-jump’ 

teh ‘run’+ rheh ‘to draw line’ (+ci ‘kick’)> terhe (+ci)‘long-jump’ 

5. Verb + Adjective 

An adjective can be derived by verb + adjective compound : 

V + Adj becomes Adjective 

te ‘go’+ we ‘good’> tewe ‘fast’ 

te go’+ thah iong’> tetha ‘long journey’ 
zoh'look’+ we> zowe‘beautiful’ 

zoh + sii > zosii ‘ugly’ 

che ‘know/hear’ + reh ‘difficult’ > chere ‘difficult to understand’ 

3.4.I.2. Free morpheme + bound morpheme 

In Kheza compound words, there are many instances that a basic word is 
compounded with a bound morpheme. The bound motphemes in Khezha can be 
distinguished between the one, which occurs with noun and the one, which occur 
with verb. The former normally occurs with a particuar noun in a particular 
situation, while the latter can occur with several verbs to give the expression of 
different meanings. 

1. Noun + Bound Morpheme 

In most of the cases, the bound morphemes, which occur after noun are 
unique, in the sense that, they can occur only in a particular environment. In 
other word, these words appear to be single morpheme at first instance, but they 
behave as compound words, because they can be segmented into different 
elements. Consider a word, lydo ‘idea’. 
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The identity of the first syllable of the word above li- is obvious It 
belongs to noun stem eh ‘mind’. The origin of the following element -do 
however, is not traceable, but it obviously carries its identity of meaning as -do 

indicates mental state. In other word, the word lydo is different from the 
following: 

lytsu ‘power of thinking’ 
lyshe ‘ sensedveness’ 

lykho ‘anger’ 
lytro ‘temper’ 
lynhi ‘hesitate’ 

As in the case of -do, the morphemes -tsu, -she, -kho, -tro and -nhi are 
mdmduaHy unexplainable. Similarly, there are other instances that the meaning 
ot the following segments below are difficult to explain: 


eba ‘arm’ : 

bashu ‘elbow’ 
bazhii ‘paw’ 
batsii ‘finger’ 
baco ‘wrist’ 
ball ‘upper arm’ 

bapfo ‘forearm’ 
bathrii ‘hand’ 

ephe ‘leg’ : 

phezhu ‘foot’ 

pheco ‘leg between ankle and calf 
phetsu ‘small toe’ 
phenio ‘thigh’ 

eleh ‘pot’ : 

lepra ‘frying pan’ 

eta’ ‘fodder’ : 

tazhu ‘fussy in eating’ 
tale ‘the urge of eating’ 

ero ‘health/spirit: 

rokwe ‘soul’ 
rota ‘epidemic’ 
rozti ‘dreaded spirit’ 

ebb ‘dung’ : 

bozhii ‘loose motion’ 
bozu ’sewer’ 

bokwc 'hard stool (excreta)’ 
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emhe ‘thing’ : mhetho ‘work/job’ 

lehnii ‘snake’: ntitra ‘a kind of greenish snake’ 

niibvo ‘a kind of brownish poisonous snake’ 
nflvQ ‘kind of black and very short poisonous 
snake’ 

2. Verb + Bound Morpheme 

Unlike bound morphemes which occur after a particular noun only, the 
bound morphemes which occur with verbs can occur after several verbs to give 
different meanings. For instance, the morpheme - thru, which implies the 
meaning ‘cause to become lifeless’ can occur after different action verbs, eg., 

bo ‘touch’: bolhru ‘to kill by touching’ (eg., by evil spirit) 

to ‘eat’ : tothru ‘to kill by eating’ (eg., by bacteria) 

meke ‘bite’: mekethru ‘to kill by biting’ (eg., by tiger) 

mehha ‘choke’: mehathru ‘to get killed by choking’ (eg., drown) 
de ‘beat’: dethru ‘to kill by beating’ 

In this case, all the preceding syllables are action erb which give the 
expression of the manner of killing. The action expressed by the verb is 
governed by a particular agency of causer when they are compounded with the 
morpheme -thru. Hence, they may be illustrated as the following : 

causer > human 
action > beat 
dethru > cause to dead 

causer > devil 
action > touch 

bothru > cause to dead 

causer > bacteria 
action > eat 

tothru > cause to dead 

causer > animal 
action > bite 

mekethru > cause to dead 
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causer > object in the throat 
action > choke 

mehathru > cause to dead 


Examples below however adverbial rather causative: 

tshu ‘do’: tshuthru ‘to exhaust energy completely by working 

excessively’ 

tshuthro ‘to assist in work’ 

tshiibo ‘to make half-done’ 

tshiichii to be lucky by doing at the right moment. 

thstibah ‘to do disproportionately’ 

tshiirhah ‘to do unsystematically’ 

3.4.2. Derivation 

A Khezha word can be derived from another words either by derivational 
prefix or by tonal alteration. 


3.4.2.I. Words Derived by Derivational Prefixes 

Many Khezha nouns are derived from another class of words by 

derivational prefixes such as ke-, ta- and e-. Note that tonal variations play role 

in this kind of derivation. Therefore, tones are maked to show how they function 
in derivation. 

Derivational Prefix ke- 


te ‘go/run’ 

kete ‘race’ 

rhe ‘to draw’ 

kerhe ‘drawing’ 

we ‘good’ 

kewe ‘goodness’ 

ha ‘red’ 

keh6 ‘redness’ 

se ‘to cover’ 

kese ‘lid’ 

khwe ‘wait’ 

kekhwe ‘waiter’ 

li ‘warm’ 

keli ‘heat’ 

kha ‘ask’ 

kekha ‘prayer’ 

re ‘difficult’ 

kere/kere ‘difficulty’ 

pu ‘say’ 

kepu ‘speech’ 
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Derivational Prefix ta- 


to ‘eat’ : 
tc ‘walk’: 
nU ‘laugh’: 
menie ‘shy’: 
thele ‘roam’: 
esc ‘message’: 

Derivational Prefix e- 


tato ‘way of eating’ 
tate ‘way of walking’ 
tanti ‘way of laughing’ 
tanie ‘shyness’ 
talc ‘company with peers’ 
tase ‘conversation’ 


te ‘walk’: ete ‘track of animal’ 

bo ‘to clear excreta’: ebo ‘dung’ 
zu ‘sleep’: ezii ‘bed/cot’ 

tu ‘to amass/gather: etu ‘lump’ 
che ‘artful’: eche ‘design’ 
tshe ‘to loop’ : etshe ‘loop’ 
die ‘big’ : edie/edie ‘width/breadth’ 
tha ‘long’: etha ‘length’ 

zo ‘to look at’ : ezo‘look (N)’ 


3.4.2.2. Word Derived from Tonal Alternation 


An interesting feature in Khezha is that many nouns are derived from 
verbs or adjectives by simply changing their tone levels. Khezha, as discussed 
earlier, has a disyllabic noun formation system. This may be the reason that, 
verbs and adjectives having two syllable length of word do not undergo further 
expansion of syllables, but simply alter their tone levels. Consider the following: 


Underlying Form 

a. meno ‘to deliver baby’: 

b. mewe ‘to grow’ : 

c. mcli ‘heart’ 

d. neso ‘honest’ 

e. mejti ‘to lay egg’ 

f. menhi ‘be powdery’ 

g. mezii‘to urinate’ 

h. pfuwe ‘to fart’ 


Derived Form 

meno ‘child delivery’ 
mewe ‘growth’ 

: meli * faith/believe' 
: neso ‘honesty’ 

: mejti ‘egg’ 

: menhi ‘powder’ 

: mezti ‘urine’ 

: pfuwe‘gas of fart’ 
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i. meru ‘to vomit’ : merii‘object of vomit’ 

j. melo ‘to foam’ : nfofo ‘foam’ 

k. meke ‘to bite (dog)’ : mekc ‘biting fight(e.g., dog)’ 

The total alternations of the above examples are observed as follows : 

(i) examples a-d : MH > LM 

(ii) examples e-g : MH > MM 

(iii) examples h-k : MM > LM 

It is observed that the phonological and morphological representations do 
not give any clue to a generalization. Therefore, it may be tentatively concluded 
that their variation is due to the semantic content. For examples a-d are abstract 
nouns, while examples e-g refer to concrete objects. Tixamples h-k appear to 
refer to relatively abstract nouns, and not absolutely concrete objects. 

3.4.3. Reduplication 

Reduplication refers to the morphological process involving the 
repetition of any formative element of word. In Khezha, there are many 
instances that, words arc either partially or completely repeated or reduplicated to 
give an expression of different meaning. 

3.4.3.1. Complete Reduplication 

For this type of reduplication, the entire syllable of the word is repeated 
m the case of monosyllabic words, while in the case of disyllabic words, the 
following syllable is repeated by dropping the initial syllable. 

This type of reduplication gives two different meanings : it implies ‘too 
much or excessive’ when it is followed by negative imperative -sa whereas it 
implies sometimes if it is followed by imperfective aspect —a, eg., 

pu ‘say’: pupu sa 

say-say-imp 

"Don’t say/speak too much.’ 

pupu a 
say-say-asp 


‘(N) says sometimes.’ 
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to ‘eat’ : toto sa 

eat-eat-imp 

‘Don’t eat too much.’ 

toto a 
eat-eat-asp 

‘(N) eats sometimes.’ 

tre ‘cry’: tretre sa ‘Don’t cry too much.’ 

tretre a ‘(N) cries sometimes.’ 

teci‘cunning’: tecici sa ‘Don’t be so cunning.’ 

tecici a '(N) uses to be very cunning sometimes.’ 
meku ‘lie’: mekuku sa ‘Don’t lie too much.’ 

mekuku a ‘(N) lies sometimes.’ 

meru ‘to rear(animal)’ : meruru si ‘Don’t rear too much.' 

pu nii etse meruru a 
he nom cattle rear-rear part 
‘He sometimes rears cattles.’ 

Two reduplicated words can also be conjoined to give the expression of 
mixture of quality or quantity or state of confusion, disharmony and so on. They 
behave like coordinate construction. Thus, a hypen (-) is marked between them. 

kethatha-kadiedie 

long-long-big-big 

‘long and big’ 


kethatha-kejujii 
long-1 on g-short-short 

‘unequal length’ 

kadiedie-kecycy 

big-big-small-small 


‘unequal size’ 
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katrotrb-ketsetse 

many-many-few-few 

‘unequal quantity’ 

kewewe-kesiisii 

good-good-bad-bad 

‘unequal quality’ 

keprepre-kelulu 

out-out-in-in 

disorderly, half-hazard, disharmony, different opinions, etc. 

ketretre-keniinU 

cry-cry-laugh-laugh 

state of confusion by noise, ups and downs of life. 

3.4.3.2. Partial Reduplication 

Some of the khezha words are partially reduplicated. These partially 
reduplicated words are binary in feature in the sense that both the constituents 
carry equal weight of syllables. The preceding constituents are free morphemes 
which behave as the head of the construction, while the following constituents 
are always bound morphemes which are simply the element for modifying 
relationship to the head. The bound morphemes are unique, in the sense that, 
their positions are fixed, they cannot be juxtaposed nor do they occur in any other 
situation, i.e., they can occur only in one particular environment. Furthermore, 
their meanings are undefinable in all the cases. However, they always behave as 
coordinate construction, hence a hypen (-) is marked between the two 
constituents: 


metshu ‘cause to pain’: 
keto ‘any’ : 
tethrii ‘amazing’: 
methd ‘free of cost’: 
meye ‘famous’ : 
t&ci ‘cunning/wicked’: 
deceive others’ 


metshu-menU ‘torture/infliction’ 
keto-kere ‘ordinary’, ‘careless’ 
tethrii-tetre ‘incredible’ 
metho-mere ‘valueless’ 

meye-meld ‘glorious’ (event that cannot be hidden) 
teci-tekb ‘wickedness (adopting various ways to 
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kehi ‘to demand petulantly’: kehi-keza ‘unceasing demand/ 
prayer’ 

kedzii ‘excess’ : kedzu-kedo ‘abundant’ 

thona ‘minor’ : thon£-thora ‘very minor (worthless)’ 

3.3.4. Onamotopoetic Word 

Many Khezha words are derived by aping the sound or feeling of the 
element referred that is uttered by the verb. An onomatopoetic word in Khezha 
has to be preceded by a verb to give conjuring effect of the verb that precedes. It 
is expressed as adverbial expression in cither single morpheme or a complete 
reduplicated form. When it is expressed in single morpheme its meaning 
indicates spontaneous, whereas it indicates subsequent feeling/sound when it is 
reduplicated. In most of the cases, when it is reduplicated it gives effect to 
adjectival meaning. In such a case, the reduplicated onomatopoeia stands as a 
word by itself, eg., 

-true ‘feeling or sound of liquid’ : 

botrue (touch+true) ‘feeling/sound of liquid-like form inside when touching’ 
bo truetrue (touch+truetrue) 

nhietrue (tread+true) 
nhie truetrue 

-thy ‘feeling of softness’ : 

bothy (touch + thy) ‘feeling of softness when touching’ 
bo thythy 

zhothy (fly+thy) ‘fly smoothly softly’ 

zhd thythy (fly-thythy ‘fly smoothly softly one by one’ 

-re ‘feeling or sound of breaking dry leaves’: 

nhicre (tread+re) 
nhie rere 

-tru ‘feeling of subsequent sound, eg., steps’ : 

tetru (walk + tru) ‘sudden subsequent stepping sound of group of 
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people/animal’ 

te trutru 'sound of marching’ 

tsatru (fall + tru) ‘sudden subsequent sound of falling, eg., fruits from 
the tree’ 

tsa trutru ‘sound of falling one by one’ 

-na ‘feeling of softness and enchaining, entangling’ : 

siina (pull + na) eg., pulling of rubber 
su nana (pull + nana) 
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4.0. Syntax 

A Khezha sentence usually consists of a noun phrase as the subject and a 
predicate phrase, which is either a predication or modification of the subject. A 
predicate phrase may further consist of a noun phrase with a verb phrase, or a 
verb phrase alone for predication, whereas for modification it can consist of only 
a modifier with or without a modal particle. In Khezha, the predicate phrase, 
whether predication or modification plays central role, because it cah constitute 
the sentence without a subject in normal utterances. For example, in the 
sentences below 438 and 439, both are normal sentences, where the sentence 438 
is without a subject: 

538. Netho eh phe dewa 
village loc go part 

'Going to village.’ 

539. Nye nti netho eh phe dewa 
I nom village loc go part 

'I am going to village.’ 

Another interesting syntactic feature in Khezha is that, all the sentences 
are active sentence, in the sense that no active sentence can be transformed into 
passive form of sentence. The subject of the sentence can either precede or 
follow the object, but their markings never dissociate from them nor do they 
change into any other form even if they are shifted from their original position. 
The position of the subject and object can freely be interchanged, but the verb is 
never affected in any sort. That is, the verbs are never marked passive even 
though its object is shifted to the initial position of the sentence. In other words, 
the verb position is always fixed in the final position in the sentence. Consider 
the following: 

540. nye nti puwe eh prisa tsu a 

I nom him loc money give part 

‘I gave money to him.’ 

541. PuweehNnyenu prisa tsiia 
him loc I nom money give part 


‘I gave money to him.’ 
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cvnto / n CVeiy Khe f ha sentence ’ mod al Particle also plays active role in their 
y tactic-semantic relations. In the sentences below, a modal particle gives 
indication about the presence and absence of the subject in the sentence: 

542. Ekie metsheh a 
house clean part 

'The house is clean.’ 


543. Ekic metsheh ah 
house clean part 

'Cleaning the house.’ 


In the sentence 542, the component metsheh ’clean’ plays role as 
modifier that modifies the subject which is realized by the modal particle a, while 
m the sentence 543 the role 'clean* plays is predication that predicates the 
subject, which is at present not introduced in the utterance since subject 
identification is not required at this moment; yet the particle ah explains that the 
noun phrase that the component metsheh predicates is something else other than 
introduced in the sentence. When the necessity arises, it will be introduced as, 

544. John nii ekie metsheh ah 
John nom house clean part 


'John is cleaning the house.’ Of 'John cleans the house.’ 

Whereas in the sentence 542, the introduction of another noun to act as 
the subject of the sentence is restricted by the particle a. Thus, the sentence 
below is not possible: 


*John nii ekie metsheh a 


The reason is that, the particle a functions as confirmative, that gives 
confirmation about the quality of the house rather than saying what has been 
acted upon the house. 


Furthermore, modal particles also play role collaterally with verb as well 
as adjective as in, 
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545 Era tro a (subject modification) 

cloth white part 

'The cloth is white.’ 

546. Era ketro a (subject identification) 

(The white cloth) 

'It is the white cloth.’ 

Or 

Era tro ah (subject narration) 

'The cloth is white (and the whiteness of the cloth is ongoing)’ 

547. Era thu metre) ah (subject predication) 

cloth wash white part 

'Washing the cloth white.’ 

548. Erahketrd! (imperative subject identification) 

'White cloth!’ 

Subject-Predicate theory of traditional grammar cannot provide solution 
for this kind of intricacies. Except for the construction 547, the rest of the 
sentences do not fall within the scope of this theory in the strict sense. Even in 
the sentence type with subject and object order of variation one can argue that, 
razhu ketshe zii ’ in sentence 549a below do not fall within the scope of predicate, 
hence can be shifted to the subject position without constraint, though 549b does: 

549a. Razhu ketshe zii’ John nti siih metsheh ah 
shirt new det jon nom brush clean part 

b. John nii razhu ketshe zii’ stih metsheh ah 

'John is brushing the new shirt.’ 

(John is brushing the new shirt so as to let it become dust free) 

It is communicatively understood that the shirt is dirtied with dust and 
John is the actor who is performing action to make it dust free. As per the 
Subject-Predicate theory, jon nii is noun phrase which is the subject of the 
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Ver , b phraSC W,th two predicates M 

that predtca.es r °' e: T 

the other as modifier. Nevertheless the nHm, Y f h ? p " ncipal verb siih > a ^d 
siih. The causative ’ 1 P T 7 r ° le ‘ pIayed is the principal verb 

predication of the subject In the sentenc^h role or seconda ry role in 

550a Razhu metsheh a 
modification) 


b. Razhu metsheh a’ 

(subject intensification) 


'The shirt is clean’(subject 
'The shirt is very clean’ 


H^ hU KT tShe u h daH The Shirt is cIean ( real «s) (it wasn’t 
clean before, but now it is clean) 

Razhu metsheh ah 'Cleaning the shirt. ’ (irrealis) 

551a. John nil razhu metsheh ah. 'John is cleaning the shirt.’ 

The same is not possible in other cases, 

b. *John nu razhu metsheh a 

c. *John nU razhu metsheh a’ 
d - *John nu razhu metsheh dah 

activity offte'submcfrlnd'V 5 P ° SSib ' e “T When 3 Verb describln S about the 
introduced as m ' d °" n °‘ mV ° lve modificati ° n of the subject) is 

552. John nu razhu jiithu dah 

'John has washed the shirt.’ 


Here, John that plays role of actor, which becomes the subiect of thp 
sentence and the razhu, as the participant acted upon. J 
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Thus, the distinction between predication and modification is desirable to 
clear off the ambiguity as propounded by Napoli (1989) so that when the noun 
phrase that plays role as the head of modification of the sentence is shifted to any 
position, its semantic relation with the modifier it modifies can still trace it. Like 
in the case of predication, where verb plays central role in its relation with the 
subject and object, the adjective plays central role in the modification. 

4.1. Sentence 

Khezha sentence may be classified into different categories such as, 
simple sentence, complex sentence, compound sentence, interrogative sentence, 
imperative sentence and double subject sentence. 

4.1.1. Simple Sentence: 

Simple sentence consists of a principal clause, eg., 

553. Pu nii a no a 

he nom my child part 

‘He is my child.’ 

554. Eja Nye nii Kewhu eh dzu a 
yesterday I nom Kohima loc go(down) part 

‘I went down to Kohima yesterday.’ 

555. Azo terho’ah 
my mother well part 

‘My mother is fine.’ (Her good health is ongoing) 

556. No teh deh yiwe a 
you go imp may part 

‘You may go.’ 

557. I ze thu ro? 
your name who inter 


‘What is your name?’ 
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A leshida heh beh a 
my book here exist part 

‘My book is here.’ 
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558. 


559. Liimi nii awe eh leche tsil a 

girl nom me loc fruit give part 

‘The girl gave me a fruit.’ 

560 Pu nii liimi kewe a 
she nom girl good part 

‘She is a good girl.’ 

4.1.2. Complex Sentence: 

suborningH 0mpl r < 1 “ C0nsists of a princ 'P al clause wi 'h one or more 

rf more than ^ ^ SentenCe > h ° WeVer ’ nomlalI y do not consist 
conjunction^ SUb ° rdmate clauses - The V can be formed with or without 

(i) Principal clause with one subordinate clause: 

... Pr ! nci P? 1 clause and subordinate clause are interchangeable in their 
P ion when there is only one subordinate clause in a complex sentence. 

561a. Noele puh yimoyi Nyenu tshii eha 
you-self say conj I nom do neg 

or 


b. Nyenu tshii eha Noele puh yimoyi 
‘I will not do even if you insist.’ 

In the sentences 561a and b, the subordinate clause follows in a while 
the case is reverse in b. Consider some more examples. 
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562 Pu nii meku ezii Nye nii che ah 

he nom lie conj I nom know part 

‘I know that he is lying.’ 

(I am knowing that he is lying.) 

563 Pu nii meku ezii Nye nii che a 

he nom lie conj I nom know part 

'I came to know that he was lying (someone told me).’ 

564. No nii a nhie puh ezii mesii mo dah 
you nom me at tell conj remember neg part 

‘(I have) forgotten that you told me.’ 

565. Nye nii leshikie eh woh ezii nhie puwe eh zii kechii a 

I nom school loc come conj at him loc with meet part 

‘I met him when I was going to school.’ 

566. No leshiphrii maleh thechy mezhe eda 
you book read subj future suffer pat 

‘You will suffer in future if you don’t book read.’ 

567. Mary nii phrtih mehci le’e feil dah 
Dilhi nom read lazy subj fail part 

‘Mary failed because he is lazy.’ 

568. Robert woh ah eleh aa nhie puh hi! 
he come part subj me at tell imp 

‘Tell me if Robert comes!’ 

569. John nii woh awe eh keshii ah 

• John nom come me loc scold part 


‘John came and abused me.’ 
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? S °i, me • s,tuat,ons ’ lhe interrogative marker can be followed by 
conjunctive shyro to expand the sentence in the situation when the speaker is 
transmitting the interrogation to the third participant by aping the exact phrase of 
the sentence uttered by the first speaker, or preconceived the phr e o 
interrogation in the mind of the speaker: P 

570a. I zo mha dah ni? 

your mother go(field) inter 


‘Has your mother gone to the field?’ 

b. I zo mha dah ni? shyrd John nil nil ah 

your mother go part inter conj John nom ask part 

John is asking if my mother has gone to the field.’ 

(ii) Principal Clause with two subordinate clauses : 


Whenever there are two subordinate clauses in a sentence, the 
clause always occurs in between the two subordinate clauses, eg.. 


principal 


571. Mhekekelebalo pu woh eleh a nhie puh hi diey shyro puh ah 
in-case he come subj part I at tell imp okay conj say part 

‘(He) told me that 1 should inform him if he comes.’ 


572. No menoh maleh pu nu iwe eh kehdzii de ero beh diro 
you careful subj he nom you loc cheat will conj exist report 

He is trying to trick you unless careful.’ 

573. No nti beh mo’ Nye nti beh shay shyro beh a 

you nom stay subj I nom stay cone conj remain part 

‘I am thinking to stay back if you don’t.’ 


574. Noele puh yimoyi Nye nu tshii eha wozhutytoh diro 
you-self say conj I nom do wont absolute rep 

‘I say that) it is absolutely impossible to do even if you insist.’ 
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575. No Delhi eh dzii eleh a nhie leshi thu hi de nie 
you Delhi loc go if me to letter write imp will md 
shyro mesii ah 

conj expect part 

‘(I) expect that you will write to me when you go to Delhi.’ 

576. No nil whoboe lo’ diby tshtt ah ya? shyro ketaro beh a 
you nom there abl what do asp inter conj discuss conj stay part 

‘We are discussing about what you must be doing over there.’ 

(We are discussing and remaining, “What are you doing there?) 

4.1.3. Coordinate Sentence: 

In Khezha, most of the coordinate sentences are conjoined by a 
conjunction or subjunctive 

577. Neilo nii neso a ne’ 

Neilo nom honest part conj 
pu chykezii nii pu thre mo a 

his younger-brother nom him like neg part 

‘Neilo is honest but his younger brother is not like him.’ 

578 No awe eh leshi tsii eleh Nye nii iwe eh pen tsu de 

you me loc paper give subj I nom you loc pen give will 

‘I will give you a pen if you give me paper.’ 

579. No awe eh zomezhe lo’ awe eh throhy hi ley! 
you me loc pity subj me loc help imp 

‘You help me if you feel pity on me.’ 

580. Pu nii leshiphrii de shyo Nye nii tatah by eda 

he nom book read will conj I nom cultivate adv pat 

‘If he determines to book read then I will cultivate (field).’ (both cannot 
go to school, one has to plough the field for support) 
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581a. No nil mha de leh Nnyentl mha dia? 
you nom go(field) will or I nom go(field int 


‘Shall you go to the field or shall 1 go?’ 

No nii ko lo’ de leh Nye nii ko lo’ dia che mo dah 
you nom win pot will or I nom win pot inter know neg part 

(We) don’t know whether you will win or I will win.’ 


_ lwavc I* he subjunctlve leh ' or ’ is the origin of interrogative marker, hence 
always carries interrogative meaning. What the speaker intends to convey is 

redundam i at the leveI ,f pre « d > n g clause, hence the following clause becomes 
ndant. In such a sihiation even if the sentence is cut short at this level, the 
presence of following clause in the underlying level is mutually understood as in 


582. No nii mha de leh? 

you nom go will subj 

'Shall you go to the field or?’ 

However, the sentence below is not possible: 

*No nii kb lo de leh? 


It is obligatory to complete entire stretch of the sentence. Reason for 
such a difference may be due to psychology factor, a “competing fact”. 

Coordinate sentence also possible in some cases, specially in an impolite 
speech without a conjunction or subjunctive, eg., 

583. Pu yi mehra ayi keti weh lo am’tsU 
he also proud subj mouth shut pot adv. 

‘He is also so acting he got his mouth shut.’ 

584. No nii khahayi noele pfo lo 
you nom ask part yourself take imp 

You are asking, you take it yourself! ’ (I have nothing to do with it) 
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In the above sentences 581 and 582, the subjunctive ayi can be removed 
as in the case of 585 and 586 below: 

585. No eja awe eh kehdzii ba’ dah iwe eh mehli pe eha. 

You yesterday me loc bluff adv part you loc believe more neg 

'I cannot believe you anymore because you have cheated me badly yesterday.’ 

586. No yi mezhy a ngo lo am’tsu 3 
you also naughty part see pot adv 

'You are also so restless you got your lesson!’ (esp., when a 
child stumbles and falls) 

4.1.4. Interrogative Sentence 

Any state or declarative sentence can be changed into interrogative 
sentence by an interrogative marker. In all the interrogative sentences, an 
interrogative marker concludes the sentence. 

587a. Mary nii zowe a 

Mary- nom beautiful 

‘Mary is beautiful.’ 

b. Mary nil zOwe ny? 

ya? 

leh? 

i? 

sheh? and so on 
beautiful inter 

‘Is Mary beautiful?’ 

588a. A zo mha dah 

my mother go(field) part 

‘My mother has gone to the field.’ 


3 am’tsu is short form of a mitsii as in, iwe e tsii a mitsti or iwe e tsu am’tsu '(N) gave 
you, didn’t you remember?’. 
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b. A zQ mha dah ny? 
go(field)-part inter 

‘Has my mother gone to the field?’ 

589a. A punu chahale che ah 

my grand-father nom English know part 

‘My grand father knows English.’ 

b. I punu chahale che ah ya 

your grand-father Eng. know part inter 

‘Does your grand father know English?’ 

590a. Pu nii che lo dah 
he-nom know-part 

‘He has learned.’ 

b. Pu nU che lo dah ny? 
know pot part inter 

‘Has he learned?’ 


4.1.5. Imperative Sentence 

in,,™ I ” perati ' ,e sentences do not take the subject of the sentence. Like the 

Sr p "I 11068 ’ an ,mperative marker cIos « imperative sentences in 
, ' CaS “- F^hfmore, >n every imperative sentence, there is a subject in the 
underlying form, where the subject is always second person, eg., 


591 Dethrudeh! 
Kill imp 


‘Kill it!’ 


592 The deh! 
go imp 


‘Go!’ 
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593. Puh hi! 
say imp 

‘Speak!’ 

594. Lephresa’! 
utter-imp 

‘Don’t make noise!’ 

4.1.6. Double Subject Sentence 

Khezha has sentences with double subject; both arc marked with the 
nominative marker nit. The second subject is pronominalized if it is identical 
with the first subject. It seems that the first subject is not in the same simple 
sentence as the verb can be shown by the fact that it has direct relationship with 
the second subject only. If the first subject is a human subject, a clausal 
complimentizer is required to occur after the verb, which has relationship with 
the first subject, rather than the second one. Thus, it appears that they have a 
structure that can be represented as, 

[ S [ S VB ] j 

595. Neilo nil Wepe nu teh dah shya 
Neilo nom Wepe- nom went report 

‘Neilo said that Wepe has gone.’ 

596. Daru nii shu nu we mo a 
medicine nom that-nom good-neg 

‘The medicine, then it is not good.’ 

597. Etseh nu hynu eyeh toeda 

cattle nom this nom vegetable eat part 

‘If the cattle is let loose like this, it will eat vegetables.’ 
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4.1.7. Subject and Object Deletion: 


In some certain speech situation, the occurrence of subject or object 
become redundant which can result to an ill-formed sentence. In the examples 
illustrated below, the subject/object in the sentences (b) is recoverable from 
linguistic or nonlinguistic context even if the subject/object deletion is applied, 

598a. No awe eh che elah leh mo ro? 

you me loc know still conj no inter 

‘You still know me or not?’ 

b. Che ah 

know part 

‘(I) know (you)’ 

599a. No daba wbh ni ah ro? 

you where come want part inter 

‘Where do you want to go?’ 

b. America eh 

America loc come want part 

‘To America.’ 

600a. No a kie ngo echti ny? 

you my house find can inter 


‘Can you find out my house?’ 


b. 


Ya, ngo echU a 
yes see can part 


‘Yes, (I) can find out.’ 
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4.2. Phrases 

A full fledge sentence (S) in Khezha is constructed with one or more 
noun phrase (NP) and a verb phrase (VP) (or a modifying phrase (MP) that has 
same structure with VP) as the following : 

S > NP + VP(MP) 

4.2.1. Noun Phrase 

Khezha noun phrase may consist of single noun or a fcoun with 
attributive(s) preceding or following the head nouns. It may also be a coordinate 
noun phrase where two or more head nouns with or without attributives are 
linked together by a conjunctive marker. There are also sentential noun phrases 
or composite noun phrases composed of embedded sentences with verb phrase(s) 
under its dominance, which are normally enclosed by a determiner or 
nominalizer. The determiner and nominalizer indicate the demarcation of the 
boundary between noun phrase and verb phrase or between noun phrase and 
modifying phrase. In the predication, noun phrase functions as subjects of 
intransitive verb, agents or patients of transitive verbs, objects of postpositions 
and verb complements. In the modification, it functions as the subject of 
modifier. 

A noun phrase may consist of a single noun, eg., 

NP > N 

601a. Mary woh a 

Mary come part 

‘Mary came.’ (confirmative) 

b. Mary woh ah 

'Mary is coming.’ (process) 

602a. Ekie metsheh ah (process) 
house clean part 


‘Cleaning the house.’ 
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Ekie metshah a 
house clean part 


The house is clean. ’ (confirmative) 

603a. Mary zowe a 

beautiful part 

Mary is beautiful.’ (confirmative) 
b. Mary zowe dah 

Mary is beautiful ‘ (declarative) 

(Mary has become beautiful) 

604a. Mary nii leshikie eh woh dah 
school loc go part 

‘Mary has gone to school.’ (declarative) 
b. Mary nil leshikie eh woh dewa (future) 

605. Leshi mekhi phe beh a 
book seat pp exist part 

‘The book is on the seat.’ 

606. Mary zowe a 
Mary beautiful part 

'Mary is beautiful.’ 


rnmimm, 

const, JmSu, C a a no wi : djeCtiVeS “ d m used °° "™» P^se 
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Ketha hi pfoteh eda 
long det take-away part 

‘(I) will remove the long (one).’ 

Ketro zii’ medo a 
white det like part 

‘(I) like the white (one).’ 

Tecie hi pfo meteh deh! 
eight det take remove imp 

‘Subtract the eight!’ 

Pedi zii’ daba lo woh ro? 
four det where from come inter 

‘From where does that four come?’ 

A noun phrase in Khezha may consist of a noun with attributive(s) either 
preceding or following the head noun, eg., 

(a) NP > N + Attr 

610. Era ketro 
cloth white 

‘White cloth.’ 

611. Emi kewe 
person good 

‘good person.’ 

612. Liiimi zokcwe 
girl beautiful 

‘Beautiful girl.’ 

613. ekie ketshe’ 
house new 
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b. 

608. 

609. 


‘New house.’ 
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614. Thromi kele 
boy one 

‘One boy.’ 

615. Rhaka meki 
rupee twenty 

‘Twenty rupees.’ 

616. Emi seni 
person seven 

‘Seven persons.’ 

617. No hi 
you det 

‘You (such a creature).’ 

618. Leshi zii’ 
book det 

‘That book.’ 

619. Leshi keme 
book some 

‘Some book.’ 

620. Bethu ketseh 
rice few 

‘Few rice.’ 

621. Emi katro 
person many 

‘Many persons.’ 



622. Prisa cina 
money little 

‘Small amount of money.’ 

(b) NP > Attr + N 

623. Aro netho 
our village 

‘Our village.’ 

624 Kenie tate 
day walk(N) 

‘A day journey.’ 

625 Keshe scpu 
elder speech 

‘mature speech.’ 

626 Kecii mhetho 
youngster work 

‘childish act’ 

627 Deobani mehpo 
Sunday meeting 

‘Sunday service’ 

628 Melimi kekha 
believer prayer 

‘Prayer of believers’ 

629 Kewumi mehzhe 
theft problem 


‘Problem of theft’ 
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NP > Gen + N + Adj + Num + Dem + Q 


630 


A tepi razhu ketshe’ pedi hyro keme 
my sister shirt new four these some 


‘Some of these new blouses of my sister.’ 

631 Aro lakho ketre pedi hyro medS 
our(pl) bag old four these all 

‘All these four old baskets of ours.’ 

632 Noro leche kemu tekoro zii ketseh 
you fruit riped nine-pl that few 

‘Few of those nine ripped fruits of yours.’ 

4.2.I.I. Coordinate Noun Phrase 


. J w ° ° r more n °™ phrases can be conjoined by 
conjunctive le : y 


subjunctive leh, mo’, or 


NP > NP + NP 


(i) Coordinate 


noun pnrase with conjunctive 


number^"nan- '"r" 1 '' fUrther introducin 8 ‘he conjunctive marker °Uriess 
“eSmb enUmera ‘ ed ' “ » 1* attached 


633. Thromi kele le’ ltimi kele 
father one conj mother one 

‘One boy and one girl’ 
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634. pfu le’ zonhi 

father conj mother-DL 

'father and mother’ 

635. Etshiih le’ Etso 
wood conj stone 

‘stone and wood’ 

636. Ezo le’ epfu nomiro 
mother conj father child-pl 

‘father, mother and children’ 

637. Thromi le’ lumi zomiro 
boy conj girl mothcr-pl 

'boys and girls and mothers’ 

638. Etseh le’ tshuiivoro 
cattle conj dog-pig-pl 

‘cattle, dogs and pigs’ 

639. Thromiro le’ lumiro mo’ zomiro 
boy-pl conj girl-pl subj elder-pl 

‘boys and girls or mothers’ 

*Thromiro le lumiro le zomiro 

640 Thromi pedi lee’ lumi pcdi 
boy four conj girl four 

‘four boys and four girls’ 

641. Etseh seni lee’ etshii pedi evo kenhi, shyro thri lo 
cattle seven-conj dog four pig two conj buy imp 
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‘Buy seven cattle, four dogs and two pigs’ 
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fcan ™ ate appear to be different from animate nouns in 

number ™rken CaUSe Pre ° edi " g n ° UnS ° f inan, ™ ,e Categ °^ does not taka 


642. Bcra lee’ mizhti 
chair conj table 

‘chair and table’ 


643. Bera lee’ mizhiiro 
chair conj table-pi 

‘chairs and tables’ 

644. Bera lee’ mizhtinhi 
chair conj table-Dl 

‘chair and table’ 

645. Leshi lee’ pen tsokhoro 
book conj pen slat-pl 

'book, pen and slat’ 


The sentence 645 speaks more than one participant for each noun 
whereas in the case of 646 and 647 it speaks one each together two or three. Of 
course, when information for enumeration for each item is sought, the numeral 
occurs after noun as in the case of animate nouns: 


646. Bera lee’ mizhu leshida 
chair conj table book 

• ‘chair, table and book’ 


647. Bera kenhi lee’ mizhu kenhi 
chair two conj table two 

‘two chairs and two tables’ 

648. Bera pedi lee’ mizhu pango lesida sarii 
chair four conj table five book six 
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‘four chairs, five tables and six books’ 

(ii) Coordinate noun phrase with leh and mo': 

Unlike conjunctive NP construction, subjunctive NPs never cause any 
ambiguity. Because the number marker is attached to each phrase for both 
animate and inanimate nouns in the case where the number of participants in a 
phrase is more than one. This type of coordinate noun phrase construction under 
the dominance of verb phrase normally does not expand more than two phrases. 
And when they are expanded more than two phrases, the subjunctive marker 
must occur after each and every phrase. The difference between the two is that, 
mo’ is used for state and command, while leh is used for interrogation. 

648. Bera mo’ mekhi 
chair subj seat 

‘chair or seat!’ 

650. Bera leh mekhi 
chair subj seat 

‘Chair or seat? (Chair or any ordinary seat?) 

651. Thromiro mo’ liimiro mo’ zomiro ketoyi hyba phe! 

boys subj girls subj mothers any this-side come (horizontal) 

‘Come this side, any boys or girls or mothers!’ 

Thromiro leh liimiro mo’ zomi ketoyi 

'(Do you mean) anyone, boys or girls or any mother?’ 

4.2.1.2. Sentential Noun Phrase: 

A noun phrase may also consist of verb phrase(s) under its dominance. 
In this case a determiner to give demarcation between noun phrase and verb 
phrase dominance closes the verb phrase. 


NP > NP + VP 
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Emi hyboe beh eh ziino zu teh dah 
person here stay part Rpr-Sg det go part 

‘The person who was here went away.’ 

654. Tshtika anechu thu eh ziino hi merese deh malesu a 
stick my eye hit part Rpr-Sg det bread imp must part 

‘The stick which hit my eye has to be broken off.’ 

655. Emi ketoyi mheche ni ah ziiro leshiphru lo’ ley 
person any learn want part Rpr-Pl book read pot subj 

‘Anyone who wants be educated may study.’ 

656. A kezii awe eh thrdhyrd teh dah zunhi zil lewd dah 
my friend me loc help conj go part Rpr-Dl det return part 

‘My friends who helped me and went have returned.’ 

4.2.2. Verb Phrase 
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, A . verb ph [ ase may consist of one or more verb(s) with or without verbal 
modality. It may also contain one or more noun phrases under its dominance The 
composition of noun phrase is the same whether it functions under the dominance 
of noun phrase or verb phrase. A verb phrase is built up of a verb, which is the 
nucleus of the verb phrase with certain other following or preceding elements 
Normally, the post-verb elements consist of the modal particles such as, aspect 
mood interrogative and so on. The adverb may precede or follow the verb! 

ezha verb phrases have the following possible structure, where VP is 
underlined. 


VP > VB 

VP > NP (+NP) + VB 
VP >VP + VP 


i. VP > VB 
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657. 

658. 

659. 

660. 

661. 

662. 

663. 

ii. VP 

664. 


Kewekha woh a 
Kewekha come part 

‘Kewekha came . 

Kewekha wo dah 

Kewekha has come 

Kewekha woh ah 

Kewekha is coming.’ 

John terho ah 
I well part 

‘John is well.’ 

Riibe pre ah 
paddy grow part 

‘Paddy is growing.’ 

Leche muh dah 
fruit ripe part 

‘Fruit is ripped.’ 

Pu nii mha dewa 
he nom go(field) part 

‘He is going to the field.’ 

> NP (+NP) + VB 

Nye nii ekie metsheh ah 
I nom house clean part 


‘I am cleaning the house.’ 
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665. Pu nu ekie metsheh echu a 
he nom house clean can part 

‘He can clean the house.’ 

666. Noro evo meru lo ley! 

You-Pl pig rear will inter 

‘Rear pig! Why don’t you?’ 

667. No awe eh zomezhiero leshi pf6 awe eh tsudenyou 
you me loc sympathy conj book inst me loc give part 
‘Will you please give me the book?’ 

iii. VP > (NP) + VP + (NP) + VP (+VP) 

668. Mary wbhro teh dah 
Mary come-conj go-asp 

‘Mary came and went away.’ 

669. Azonti erajtithuro beh a 

my mother cloth wash conj remain part 

‘My wife washes cloth.’ 

(lit. My wife is abusing me without ceasing) 

670. Azonii awe eh lisu ro treah 

my mother nom me loc love conj cry part 

‘My mother missed me and wept.’ 

671. Nye lesi phrii mo tata male diby to shy 

I book read subj cultivate if-not what eat part 

What shall I eat if I don’t study or cultivate.’ 

672. Mary nil litro r6 leshi keza pfo ezu phe khe hi dah 
Mary nom angry conj book throw Inst bed on put imp part 

‘Mary threw the book on the bed with anger.’ 
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Mary nii likhoro Dilo leshida ketshe zii kezapfo ezii phe 
Mary- nom angryconj Dilo book new that thow inst bed on 
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673a. 


b. khe hi dah diro 
put imprpart 

‘Mary threw Dilo’s new book on the bed with anger (I report)’ 

674. No awe eh zii leshikve eh woh mo’ ekie eh beh ro 
you me loc with school loc go subj house loc remain conj 

1 zo eh zii beh shay 

your mother loc with remain part 

‘If you don’t go to school with me you have to stay with your mother at home 
(don’t go away).’ 

675. No awe eh zii leshikie eh woh de leh ekie eh beh ro you me 
loc with school loc go will iubj house loc remain conj 

l zo eh zii beh dia keta mhe lo 

your mother loc with remain inter decide quick imp 

‘Whether you will go to school with me or 
stay with your mother? Decide immediately! ’ 

4.3. Relative Clause 

The relative clause in Khezha is identified by the relative pronoun (Rpr) 
zii. It is obligatory for the relative pronoun to take a number marker if it refers a 
noun; but when it refers the entire composition of the clause, the number marker 
is dropped. In all the cases, the relative pronoun takes a demonstrative determiner 
that gives information about proximity of the referee as well as time sequence 
(see tense for time sequence). 

676. I kezii iwe eh zii ro leshiphru ah zUno hi 
Your friend you loc with conj book read part Rpr-Sg det 

'Your friend who studies with you’ (deictic present)’ 
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677. I kezii iwe eh zii ro leshiphrii ah ziino zii’ 

Your friend who studies with you (deictic past)’ 

678. I kezii iwe eh zu rd leshiphrii ah ztino shii 


'Your friend who studied with you (non-deictic) 

. T h i C P ° Slt1 ° n ° f relative Pronoun is fixed after the referee. It must be 
mmediately preceded by irrealis ah and closed by a determiner. ThatTs the 
relative pronoun must always occur between irrealis ah and a determiner A 

sszzsr** occumng after them is *<=ss£ 


679. Awe eh zii rd leshiphrii ah ziino hi a kezii a 

me loc with conj study ir Rpr det my friend conf 

'The one who studies with me is my friend.’ 

680a. Nocii whoboe phe ah ztino hi thu’ ya? 
child there go part Rpr det who inter 

Who must be the child who is going over there?’ 

The sentence 680b below is not possible, 

b. *Whoboe phe ah ztino hi nocii thu’ ya? 

Similarly, the sentence 681b is not possible 

681a. I kezii iwe eh zii ro leshiphrii ah ziino zii’ thu’ ro? 

who inter 


. Who is that your friend who studied with you?’ 

b. *Iwe eh zii ro leshiphrii ah ziino zii’ i kezii thu’ ya 

Both the sentences 682 and 683 below are possible, but 
the child are more within the domain of the relative clause. 


your friend and 



682. Whoboe phe ah ziino hi thu’ nocii ya? 
there go part Rpr det who child inter 

'Whose child it must be that the one who is going over there?’ 

683. Iwe eh zu ro leshiphrii ah ziino zii’ thu’ kezii ro? 

you loc with conj book read part Rpr det who friend inter 

'Whose friend is that the one who studied with you?’ 

As long as the relative pronoun closes the clause, it can be expanded 
indefinitely as in, 

684. I kezii thromi iwe eh zii ro leshiphrii ah ziino hi 
your friend boy you loc with conj study ir Rpr det 

'Your boy friend who studies with you.’ 

685. I kezii thromi tecie iwe ch zii ro leshiphrii ah ziino zii’ 
your friend boy eight you loc with conj study ir Rpr det 

'Eight boys of your friend who studied with you.’ 

686. I kezii kecii zhokewe kele iwe eh zii ro leshiphru ah ziino zu’ 
your friend young gentle one you loc with conj study ir Rpr det 

'A young gentle friend of yours who studied with you.’ 

The relative pronoun drops the number marker when it refers not only 
the noun, but the entire strength of event as in, 

687. A kiemi nii razhu ketshe’ zokewe Delhi elo thriwoh 
my husband nom blouse new beautiful Delhi from buy 

awe eh tsii ah zu zii’ mesiimo dch eha. 
come me loc part Rpr det forget will neg 

(that a new good blouse my husband bought for me from Delhi I cannot forget) 

'I cannot forget (the love of my husband) that the new beautiful blouse 
my husband brought for me from Delhi.’ 
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688. Pu nu eja awe eh mekupuh zu zU’ no che mo leh? 

he nom yesterday me loc lie tell Rpr det you know neg inter 

Don’t you know that he falsely accused me yesterday?’ 

(Don’t you know the event which he accused me falsely yesterday?’ 

689a. Tshuka a nechu kethu ah zu zii’ no ngo mo leh? 

Stick my eye hit ir Rpr det you see neg inter 

'Didn’t you see that the stick hit my eye?’ 

b. Tshuka a nechu kethu ah ziino zu’ no ngo mo leh? 

'Didn’t you see the stick that hit my eye?’ 

In the above 689 a and b, for instance, the relative pronoun of the former 
refers the event that the stick hit my eye, while in b, it refers the particular stick 
that hit my eye, rather than the event or manner of hitting my eye by the stick. 
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4.4. Case Relations: 

Case is a property of noun phrase. It is a grammatical category, which 
gives explanation about the function of a noun indicating its relationship to other 
words in a sentence. In the universal domain, there are two different types of 
languages, namely, inflected and non-inflected languages. In the inflected 
languages, cases are usually distinguished by declensional endings and their 
morphological variations are relatively more complex than that of their counter 
parts. The non-inflected languages lack this kind of morphological variations, 
because the identity of each grammatical morphemes in these languages are 
transparent in most of the cases; that is, each element that occurs in the phrase 
contains lexical meanings in some way or other. 

The traditional classification of case is largely based on the variations in 
the morphological forms of word; each morphological element is analyzed in 
terms of a specific range of meaning. As such, the term ‘case’ does not apply in 
non-inflected languages. In 1968, a new approach to grammar was developed by 
Fillmore in his ‘Case for Case (1968) with the term ‘case grammar’ to deal with 
these languages. His case grammar, as oppose to traditional case, stresses 
semantic relations in a sentence where the verb, which has a number of semantic 
relationship with various noun phrases, is regarded as the most important part of 
the sentence. He considers these relationships as cases. The focal difference 
between traditional ‘case’ and ‘case grammar’ therefore is that, the former deals 
with morphological domain of noun inflections, while the latter concentrates on 
syntactical domains where verb is considered to play central role in the syntactic- 
semantic relationship. Thus, the case grammar speculates as, the semantic 
functions are relevant to the expression of syntactic relation, hence they are basic 
to the syntax, since many other aspects of syntactic structures are derivative to 
them. 

In Khezha, every case marker that occurs in the syntactic relation has its 
own lexical root and its etymological meaning is always apparent. Their semantic 
representations are kept distinct from one another and are used directly or almost 
exclusively for controlling or constraining the various morpho-syntactic 
processes that occur in this language. Furthermore, Khezha is a verb-final 
language and word order variation in the sentence is relatively free, as long as the 
sentence ends with a modal particle, which may sometime be a zero morpheme in 
a rare case. But the change of word order never affects their case relations. On 
the whole therefore, Khezha may be considered'as a non-inflected language. The 
sentence like, ‘John gave me a pen’ can have the following word order variations 
without affecting their meanings and their morphological variations: 

690a. John nil awe eh pen pfo tsii a 
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John nom me loc pen inst give part 

John nti pen pf6 awe eh tsii a 

Awe eh John nu pen pfo tsii a 
Awe eh pen pfo John mi tsii a 


Pen pfo John nu awe eh tsii a 
f- Pen pfo awe eh John nu tsii a 
'John gave me a pen.’ 

imtn ,™ e . ab0Ve ™ rkers " fi > eh and Pfo are nominative, locative and 

nou?s « Lnro.T r ^Tr SPeCtiVely ' A ‘ th0U8h * ey occur ^mediately after 
nouns, yet cannot be treated as postpositions for the fact that their function is 

may beTdentified f ““ n ° Un v syntactic - se ™ntic relations. Therefore, they 
d f d °? e markerS - Post P os itions do not have such potentiality 
infnL^ Y T a e 1 Wlthl ,” P° st P° sitiona) Phrase. The nominative nu, provides 

sendee Tb ab i° he r °i e P ayed by the SUbject - John ' as actOT °r agem of the 
sentence. The locative eh assigns the role of the object of the sentence as 

recipient or beneficiary. Similarly, the morpheme pfo canying eWmoZical 

meaning take assigns pen as the instrument. All these three components have 

syntactic-semantic relationship with the verb tsii 'give’ 

of verb * modal P article bel onging to the grammatical property 

of verb limiting time of event performed by the verb and closes verb phrase it 

has no relation with the three components functioning as case markers So far I 
have identified six (6) case markers in this language, 

nominative nti 
locative eh 
ablative -lo 
benefactive dzelo, jelo 
sociative zti 
instrumental pfo 

4.4.1. Nominative : 

Khezha nominative can be categorized into two types: agentive (agent) 
an non-agentive (nom) in the semantic paradigm, but morphological markings 
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do not show any variation. The agentive plays role as actor or agent while the 
non-agentive is the noun identified with the subject of the sentence and does not 
play role as actor. 

Agentive: 

691. nye nil meri e ciishil da 

I nom Mary loc kick part 

I kicked Mary.’ 

Non-Agentive: 

692. thromi hyno hi a 
boy this det 

* 'This is the boy.’ 

In the above sentence 585, the nominative marker nii assigns the subject 
nie as agent, whereas in the case of 584 thromi 'boy’ is identified as the subject 
of the sentence without assigning the role as agent by the marker. In some other 
cases, the non-agentive nominative can also take the marker nii , but without 
assignment as agent of the sentence. This may be due to the intervention of other 
factors, tense for example (tense section). Because the nominative nii does not 
only play role as agent of the sentence, but also has tense relation in some 
context, while in some other context it also plays role as subject referentiality. 

693. John nii puwe eh ciishii a 
John nom him loc kick part 

‘John kincked him.’ 

694. Atepinu pheld a 
my sister nom cripple 

‘My sister is cripple.’ 

695. Pu nii chahami a 
he nom officer 


He is an officer.’ 
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In the above sentence 585, the nominative nti plays role as agent as well 

feta who T’ “ haS literal mean * n S It was no onTd/e bu! 

John who kicked me. In the sentences 586 and 587, however, the nominative 

Kh^ha 0 6 aS h SUbje '‘ referentiality and not agent. Thus, it is apparent that in 
Khezha, any type of sentence whether state, process or action, takes nominative 

more^iesf S ^ "* SUbjeM " agent ° r “«*«t Consider 

696. I tepi nil awe eh likhfi ah 
your sister nom me loc angry part 


‘Your sister is angry with me.’ 

(My sister is being angry with me) 

697. A no nti pu kezii eh zii ro leshiphru ah 

my child (nom) his friend loc with book read part 

‘My child is book reading with his friend.’ 

698. I kezii nU kenia ah 
your friend nom complain part 


‘Your friend is complaining’ 

699. A kezii nil awe eh ciishii a 
my friend nom me loc kick part 

My friend kicked me.’ (It was my friend who kicked me) 

700 Maryi nti a prisa wu edah 
Mary nom. my money steal part 

Mary has stolen my money.’ 

701 Emu nii a loh kehpudah 
land-slide nom my field fill part 


‘The land-slide has destroyed my field’ 
(lit. Land-slide filled by field.) 


In the above, the nominative in the sentences 696-701 plays role as agent 
as well as functioning as subject referentiality. Therefore, the occurrence of 
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agentive nominative maker nii is obligatory. However, the nominative that dpes 
not play role as agentive normally do not take nominative marker as the 
examples below: 

702. Nocti tre ah 
baby cry part 

‘The baby is crying.’ 

703 Dilo wbhdah 
Dilo come part 

‘Dilo came.’ 

704 John terho’ dah 
John nom well part 

% ‘John is fine.’ 

When these sentences take the nominative nu, even when they do not 
play role of agentive, it gives indication of subject refenrentiality implying the 
meaning as 'as N is concern”: 

705. Nociinti tre ah 
baby nom cry 

‘As the baby is concern, she is crying.’ 

706. Dilo nii woh dah 
Dilo come part 

‘As Dilo is concern, he has come.’ 

707. John nii terho’ dah 
John nom well part 

‘As John is concern, he is fine.’ 

Sometimes, the subject that is functioning as agentive nominative may 
also be unmarked when the identity of the role player is not ascertained. 
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708a. No awe eh de a 

you me-loc beat conf 

‘You beat me.’ 

b. Lehnil a phe medu dah 
snake my leg bite part 

'The snake bit my leg.’ 

In 708 above, for instance, the agent is unmarked in both the sentences 
yet they are natural sentence. This is possible in the situation when someone 
behind and I suspected second person, yet unsure. Similarly, 
in708b, I felt sensation of snake bite on my leg, but did not see what type of 
snake it must be! Or could be by something else. 

4.4.2. Locative: 

The locative marker eh is used to indicate various meanings for various 
aspects of syntactic relations such as locative or accusative, dative recipient or 
patient, postposition indicating within the bounded periphery of the location or 
specifically implying enclosed spaced and so on. Thus, wherever it occurs it 
always has spatial relation with either abstract domain or concrete spatial goal: 

709. I mhetho zii pu sepu eh lu dah 
your deed det. his word loc enter 

Your act of conduct fulfilled his prediction’ 

(lit. that of your deed has entered into his prediction) 

710. John nil Lucy eh nya 
John nom Lucy loc love part 

‘He loves Lucy.’ 

711. Mary nti ketsii eh beh a 
Mary nom garden loc exist 


‘Mary is in the garden’ 
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712. Mary ketsiieh ludah 
enter 

‘Mary went to the garden’ 

713. Lehniinii John eh medu dah 
snake nom John loc bite part 

‘Snake has bitten John.’ 

Or 

'The snake bit John.’ 

It is interesting to note that, in the case of agent and patient relationship, 
there are two constraints for the patient to take case marker, (i) the referee must 
be either human or animal; (ii) some affect must have occurred upon it by some 
means of external agency. In the sentences below where the patient is neither 
human nor animal, the locative marker is covertly marked, 

714. Tshtika(nu) anechii kethu dah 
stick (nom) my eye hit 

‘The stick hit my eye’ 

715. Marynii rocii bothru dah 
‘Mary-nom bird kill 

‘Mary has killed the bird’ 

716. Dilo nil tshiibo we ah 
Dilonom tree cut part 

‘Dilo is felling down the tree.’ 

717. No (nii) thriizo bophro dah 
you nom glass break 

‘You have broken the glass’ 

718. Meri aphedudah 
axe my leg cut 


‘The axe cut my leg.’ 
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Another interesting feature in Khezha is that animals are distinguished 
between higher animals and lower animals in case markings. Lower animal 
nouns like ant, for instance, take the marker only when both the actor and the 
patient belong to the same family, eg., wasp acted upon another wasp, or an ant 
acted upon another ant, but not by human or higher animal nouns, or by another 
family of the same group, 

o 

719. Coha nii cotsii eh meke ah 
ant-red nom ant-black loc bite 

‘A red ant is biting a black ant.’ 

720. Cotsii nii coha eh mekethru dah 
black-ant nom red-ant bite-kill 

‘A black ant has killed a red ant.’ 

721. Ftijti fiitrii eh medu dah 
cock hen loc bite 

‘The cock bit the hen.’ 

However, patient do not take case marker if the agent belongs to different group, 

721. Taco nii lopfii siih ah 
ant nom worn pull 

‘The is pulling the worm.’ 

722. Bozhoh nii tomhi fuh ah 
hornet nom fly chase 

‘A hornet is chasing the flies.’ 

723. Tozhi nii efu pfoteh dah 
eagle nom fowl carry-away part 


‘The eagle took away a chicken.’ 
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4.4.3. Ablative: . 

The ablative case marker -lo indicates source and removal of something 
from the space/location of source. The ablative marker is a bound morpheme that 
requires either locative eh as elo 'from’ or a postposition in the preceding 
position as in phelo (from-on), 

(i) Ablative with locative marker, elo : 

724. Rocii ketsti elo zhoteh dah 
bird garden abl fly-away part 

‘A bird flew away from the garden.’ 

725. A no nii pedi elo pango eh pre edah 
my child nom four abl five come-out part 

‘My child has passed from (class) four to five’ 

726. Aro keba seni elo tecie ketso mepo lo yiwe a 
we hour seven abl eight upto meet will 

‘We may have meeting from seven to eight.’ 

(ii) Ablative with postposition in the preceding position: 

727. Rocii ketsii patolo zhoteh dah 
bird garden above-abl fly go 

‘A bird flew away from above the garden.’ 

728. Aro keba seni nhielo tecie ketso mepo de 
we hour seven at-abl eight upto meet-will 

‘We will meet at around seven to eight hours.’ 

729. Pen bera phelo tsa dzii dah 
pen chair on-abl fall down 


‘A pen fell down from the chair’ 
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4.4.4. Sociative : 

The sociative case marker zii indicates association or relation between 
the subject and object in a sentence. Thus, whenever the sociative marker occurs 
in a sentence, it signifies double participants in the sentence. 

730. Mary nii awe eh zii kedze ah 
Mary nom me loc soc play 

‘Mary is playing with me.’ 

731. Emi awe eh zii leshiphrii ah ziino zii woh ah 
person me loc soc book read read that det come 

‘The person who studies with me is coming’ 

732. Therii nii kemho zii wdh ah 
rain nom cloud soc come 

‘The rain is coming with the cloud.’ 

733. John nii keri zii thro ah 
John nom river soc go-up 

'John is going along with the river.’ 

734. Nye nii a lido pfo puwe eh zii keze hi a 
I nom my idea Inst him loc soc share 

'I shared my opinion with him.’ 

4.4.5. Instrumental: 

The instrumental case marker pfo refers to the inanimate entity causally 
involved in the action of verb, 

735. Pu nii tshiika pfo a nechii kethu dah 
he nom stick Inst my eye hit 


‘He has hit my eye with stick.’ 
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736. Nye nii a lydo pfo pu nhie pu hi a 
Inom my idea Inst him at tell 

‘I told him about my idea’ 

737. Dilo nii leshi pfo awe eh tsii a 
Dilo nom book Inst me loc give 

‘Dilo game me a book’ 

738. Chairman nii zhoro pfo phriih meche hi dah 
chairman nom rules Inst read announce imp part 

‘The chairman has read out the rules.’ 

739. Ketdyi ami mheche pfo ketry ketsii mehseemo 
anyone our wisdom Inst sin that proper-neg 

‘No one should misuse wisdom.’ 

In many cases, human nouns are conceived as inanimate beings and used 
them as instrumental case showing locative relationship with verb, 

740. Pu nii awe eh pfo ketotshiibya 

he nom me loc Inst any do adv part 

‘He takes me lightly (never shows due respect).’ 

741. Nye nii puweehpfo putepi nykemo tshii dah 

I nom him loc Inst his sister like-no do part 

‘I have made him displeased his sister.’ 

(lit. I used him and he displeased his sister) 

742. Nye nii puwe eh pfo emi kedziimi tshii dah 
I nom him loc Inst person other do part 

'I took him to be someone else.’ 
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4.4.6. Benefactive: 


Benefactive dzelo or jelo indicates the semantic relation between the 
actor’s performance and its beneficiary. The subject of these verbs therefore is 
most commonly the agent, and the beneficiary must be human noun. 

743. a pfu nii a dzelo mezhe dah 
my father nom me ben suffer part 

‘My father had suffered because of me.’ 

744. Nyenu a kiedi-kiehu dzelo mhetre ah 
I nom my family ben earn part 

‘I am earning for my family.’ 

Some verbs that appear in this class syntactically are semantically 
complex, and in some sense condense another proposition into a seemingly 
simple clause, i.e., the presence of the agent is very implicitly expressed, 


745. A mehnie phri de ketsii jelo rhitshu ro mhetshii ah 
my shame cover will that ben hard-do and work part 

‘I am working very hard in order to cover my shame.’ 

746. I mhetho kewe jelo iwe eh kele’ lo’de 
your work good ben you loc save pot will 

‘You will be saved by your good deed.’ 

747. I mhetho jelo a zah khe dah 
your work ben my day block 

‘I wasted my time because of your work.’ 

748. Ketdyi kelekelo ngo lo de ketsii jelo metshehlo malesii 
anyone salvation see pot will that ben clean pot must 

‘In order to achieve salvation everyone must be sanctified.’ 
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4.5. Word Order Variation 

Khezha is a verb-final language. Word order in the sentence is relatively 
free, as long as the sentence ends with a verb and a modal particle or an adjective 
with or without a modal particle. This is not surprising because there are a 
number of overt syntactic markers, which specify syntactic relations within the 
sentence and allow unambiguous identification of function not dependent on 
word order. In some cases, however, morphological markings of syntactic 
relations are restricted. This makes some statement of normal word order 
possible. Thus, the analysis reveals two trends: (i) freedom of word order 
variation where the syntactic relations are overly marked; and (ii) word order 
pattern is fixed where the syntactic relations are covertly marked, relative clause, 
for example. Consider the following word order variations. The sentence like 
'John kicked me’ in Khezha, it can have the following word order variations: 

749a. John nti awe eh cushli dah 
John nom me loc kick part 

„ b. Awe eh John nti ciishii dah 

Also, the sentence, 'John gave me ten rupees.’ 

750a. John nti awe eh rhaka cirii pfo tsti a 

John nom me loc rupee ten Inst give part 

b. John nti rhaka cirii pfo awe eh tsti a 

c. Awe eh John nti rhaka cirii pfo tsti a 

d. Awe eh rhaka cirii pfo John nti tsti a 

e Rhaka cirii pfo John nil awe eh tsti a 

f. Rhaka cirii pfo awe eh John nii tsii a 

The above variation of word order does not change their meaning, and in 
general, it is extremely difficult to establish an underlying word order of 
constituents of a free word order language like Khezha. Consider again the 
sentences where the locative marker is covertly marked in 647 and both 
nominative and locative are covertly marked in 648. 
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751a. Bill nii eha bophro dah 
Bill nom cup break part 

b. Eha Bill nii bophro dah 

'Bill broke the cup.’ 

In all the cases, the position of subject and object, also direct and indirect 
object can be interchanged without restriction, but the position is verb plirase is 
always fixed in the final position of the sentences. 

752a. Bill nii a nhie leshi thu hi a 

Bill nom me at letter write md 

b. Bill nii leshi a nhie thu hi a 

'Bill wrote a letter to me.’ 

753a. A kiemi nii awe eh thromi kele meno zii’ a 
my wife nom me Ioc boy one bom with part 

b. A kiemi nii thromi kele awe eh meno zii’ a 

'My wife bom a boy to me.’ 

There is however, one possible syntactic argument for hypothesizing 
SOV, and not say OSV, as representing the underlying word order for Khezha. 
For example, in the cases where both the subject and object do not take any 
morphological marker, the subject position is fixed in the initial position, Thus, 
the object follows the subject. Consider the following:. 

754a. Tshiika a nechii kethu dah 
stick my eye hit part 

'The stick hit my eye.’ 

b. A nechii tshiika kethu dah. 

• 

In these of constructions, the participant that occurs in the preceding 
position is understood as Agent and the one occurring in the following position 
as patient. Thus, in the sentence 754a, my eye is patient and the stick, agent. The 
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case is vice versa in 754b. The English equivalent therefore is understood as 'My 
eye hit the hit’ because, while the stick remains in its own position my eye 
initiated action hitting the stick. Thus, in the sentence 754b, 'my eye’ is the agent 
and 'the stick’ is patient. Hence, the sentence 755b below is not possible where 
the nominative case is covertly marked: 

755a. Bill leshi thu ah 

Bill letter write part 

'Bill is writing a letter.’ 

b. *Leshi Bill thu ah 

Another point to consider is that, overt case marking is not always 
necessary. In many cases, instrumental case marker is covertly marked, In such a 
case, word order variation is more or less fixed. 

756a. Bill nii awe eh ephe ciishii a 
Bill nom me-loc leg kick part 

b. *Bill nii ephe awe eh ciishii a 

c. *Ephe Bill nii awe eh ciishii a 

d. *Ephe awe eh Bill nii ciishii a 

c. *Awe eh ephe Bill nii ciishii a 

d. *Awe eh Bill nii phe ciishii a 

Since the subject and object positions are fixed to SOV pattern where 
their cases are not morphologically marked, we may conclude that Khezha is 
SOV language. 

In the case of the order of the clauses, the position of the subordinate 
clause is fixed in the initial position whenever there is only one subordinate 
clause in the sentence: 

757. Pu w6h ah eleh Nye beh eha. 

He come if I remain neg 


'If he comes I will not stay.’ 
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758. No tshu lo yiwe eleh awe eh prisa tehpu hi malesii a 
you possible if me loc money lend md must part 

'If possible you must lend me some money.’ 

In the above sentences, the boundary between the main clause and the 
subordinate clause is demarcated by the subjunctive ell. Thus, the subordinate 
clause is fixed in the initial position of the sentence in all the cases! However, in 
the cases where there are two subordinate clauses, the position of the principal 
clause is fixed between the two subordinate clauses. 

In the case of coordinate sentences, i.e., when the conjunction conjoins 
two principal clauses, the conjunction must occur between the two clauses. In 
this case, the position of the clauses can be interchanged freely: 

759a. I pfu nii mheche shyo i zo nii zowe shya 

your father nom learned conj your mother beautiful part 

'Your father is educated and your mother is beautiful.’ 

b. I zo nii zowe shyo i pfu nii mheche shya 

'Your mother is beautiful and your father is learned.’ 

760a. Mary nii zowe a ne’ Eliz nii zosii a 

Mary nom beautiful part conj Eliz nom ugly part 

Mary is beautiful but Eliz is ugly.’ 

b. Eliz nii zosii a ne’ Mary nii zowe a 

'Eliz is ugly but Mary is beautiful.’ 

In Khezha, the position of adjective and numeral is fixed after noun: 

761. Liimi kewe 
girl good 


'good girl’ 
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762. Thromi ketha 
boy tall 

'tall boy.’ 

763. Liimi kele 
girl one 

'one girl.’ 

*764. Leshi pedi 
book four 

'four books’ 

When an adjective and a numeral occur together, the numeral must occur 
after adjective: 

765. Thromi kewe kele 
boy good one 

'one good boy.’ 

766. Thromi ketha pedi 
boy tall four 

'four tall boys.’ 

Adverb always occurs after verb or adjective: 

767. We she 
good very 

'very good. 

768. Nye to she dah 

I eat very part 


'I ate so much.’ 
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Pu tshii mehsii ceh dah 
he do badly so part 

'He did so badly’ 
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769. 


770. Nye nil puwe eh zu kechii r<5 menie she’ dah 

I nom her loc with meet conj shame muCh part 

'I felt so shy by meeting her.’ 

Or 

'I felt so embarrassed.’ 

(I met her and I felt so shy) 
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Risamo Le Ekhu Nhi Thrami Ketshii 

(“Friendship Between Risamo and The Tiger” taken from Kuzhami Sezhie Leshi 
5 th Issue, Threna-Eno, 2004.) 

Risamo nu mhenye ketsti lethre emo, ne netho eh thromiro tenaah mecyi 
kelhi-ezo kewe kele, moi tadze tshti ketsti boe mecyi kewe thsti rd lhy wdh. Shy 
ketsti jelo Itimi le zomiro tetshe pfti sonti lhywe she ro lhy woh. Pu lhykewe pFti 
sonti netho loe Itimi le’ emi kyemi katro bo kezti deh. Shtidze’o nethoemiro nti pu 
pheh eni mo sonti puwe eh mehtsti deh ro netho elo fuh meteh deh. Shy ketsti 
nhie Risamo nti eshti keleba yi wdh lhy ketsti shti pfhtih mewhoh deh. Neshyi 
rehmiro nti puwe eh mehtsti deh ketsti je’o netho eh mecyi lewoh e’sti deh. Nye 
daci di! shird mesti kehte nhie, Nye mha ekhu eh zti thrami tshti lo sonti 
nethoemiro pheh mekhi puh de, shiro rhtih lo. Shisonti emhi le eza kehrti mewe 
lo, shio lhelewe tshtipfti lo sonti ewo ketsti-kezti eh temha. Temha ketsti nhie 
keto’ kele phe pre lo lo kehwa kero ekhu eh ko-o ko woh. Shy woh sonti te phe 
keto kedzti kele boe lo “Ekhu-o,” shiro ko hi kehchi nhie letha ba lo “We-y” 
shiro ekhu nti khoh hi. “Nye nti iwe eh zti thrami thsti ni ro temha zeh a. Anhi 
thrami thsti de kheo!” shiro puh hi, Risamo nti. “Iley!” ekhu yi shy. Pu shiro te- 
temha ekhu kebeh shti letsabukie kewe kele loe tso lo. 

Risamo le ekhu nhi letsabukie elo tase tshti, lishti-lizhe, moi wokedeh 
ledyedye kelhi dzero mecyi keta-kepu; shio keto-keso kezeto kezeso ro thrami 
thsti lo. Shisonti puenhi chtishti mha etshti’ fuh. Etshti’ ye lolo ekhu nti metho to, 
ne Risamo nti khahto; shiro puenhi kelele khuwe mese to sonti kehzti lhy wdh. 
Kelele khuwe mese to ketsti nhie ekhu nti tsho, “Athra-o, i khuwe lo towe a.” shy 
meh. 

Kenieni Risamo nti ekhu eh zti emhe thsti keqa de shiro khah hi. 
Tehtrorho kele puenhi kie letsabukie juba elatso throh thstibo tetro kele phe 
rhtipfli ro beh. “Athra-o, anhi tehtrorho hino hi meketsha keqa de kheh!” shird pu 
kezti ekhu eh shti khah hi. Shio ekhu yi tshoh “Ey, no nti thsti meri hi!” shy. 
“Mo-o, no nti thsti meri hi!’ shird Risamo nti puh dele. Tehtrorho shti meketsha 
de shisonti ekhu yi rhi-ena thsti ro meke-ke phe’ Ihotri deh rd meketsha eha deh. 
Shti eh lethre emo, ne pu keti zhimo mecyi kezhikho deh rd tezhy meha pre deh. 
Shtidzelo Risamo nhie, “Nye thsti eha dah, no yi thsti zoh hi, shird phe tetse lo rd 
Risamo eh zoh eh. Shti nhie Risamo nti pu za pfo erho shti methetshatritri deh 
sonti meloh kele’ thsti rd tehtrorho shti botsha phapha deh. Ekhu nti shtishti ngo 
rd, “Ayale, no-o we dah le,’’shiro nimestichy rd beh deh. 

Shti chy puenhi kelele khinie (mekhi) pu de ketsti keta shy. Risamo nti 
ekhu nhie, “Athra-o, no dibi-o metha mede i?” shird enti. Shio ekhu nti, “Nye nti 
meni kieminhi zti-o metha mede a. Kedztidztiemo puenhi nti a khwe che hi’o 
mehse throkenhi lo awe eh fli wdh toto by le’,” shy. Shtidzelo puenhi ekhu khinie 
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pu deh sonU eda medzii lo. Risamo nii ekhu nhie puh ketsii, “Athra-o, anhi temha 
eshii melameld ketsii shii kele loe beh lo sonii tshiibo kele phe mele’ pre beh lo 
de.NonU terho phe pre beh lo! Nye nu tenoh phe beh somi emhi pfo khwe eh 
de, shird puh hi. “Ey!” ekhu yi shy. Rhiih kechi thre sonii puenhi temha tshubo 
kele phe mele’ pre beh lo. Shiro ekhu nu ero leko pfoso metsiithsU hi. Shio mehse 
meni kieminhi shii wdh ekhu le Risamo nhi kebeh tshubo phe shii rah lo. Shiinhie 
Risamo nu emhi kele zah pfo meni kele eh zheto deh. Shii chy emhi kedzii kele 
zah dele hi sonu meni kedzii eh yi tshethru deh. Shiithre sonii Risamo nu meni 
kenhi-o tshethru deh. Hithre sonu ekhu khinie pu lo! 

Shii chy ekhu mecyi Risamo mekhi puh de shisonii Risamo nhie, “Athra- 
o, no dibi lo mehtha mede ro?” shiro nu. Risamo nu ekhu se kele’ ketsii, “A remi 
nu awe eh netho elo fiimeteh deh ketsu jeo Nye nu puuro eh je ro beh dah, 
shiijelo mha remi pheh a mekhi puh de.” “Ey, isham” ekhu yi shy. Shiro puenhi 
te Risamo netho eh wdh. Puenhi te netho eh kewoh nhie nethoemi, thromi- 
liimiro zathobe thu sonii chele pfosoh metsiithsii ro beh. Shiikie zathomi kie 
kiedithro eh voolii diepo-diezii kele ziih eh. Risamo nii ekhu elo phe voolii shii 
tsu lo, shiro meloh hi. Ekhu nii phe’ voolii shii tsii hi lo evo nii rd yiyi hi. Shio 
mehse thromiro medu kumi pfo ekhu eh flipre. Shiikie Risamo nii meshi ku’-ku 5 
lu pu mhi pfo thromiro eh mezo lo. Minuro Risamo eh ngo hi lo mehtha rd teh 
mera phah deh. 

ShU chy nethoemiro mehtha sonii metshii’ mepo rd tase thsii e kehlo 
hithre, “Ekhu khudie le Risamo nhi thrami thsii lo dah. Shiijelo ami remi lhy zhii 
e’ kehlo by eh mo dah. Aro mha Risamo eh teri sonii puwe elo wdh netho eh lhy 
dele deh-o! shiro teri de,” shird keta lo. Shiithre sonii nethoemi triitaro mha 
Risamo eh zii tase thsii rd puwe eh teri. Kerikie nii Risamo nii netho eh wdh dele 
mvii rd beh. Kedziidziiemo, pu thra pu kezii kewe ekhu eh khe zeteh nimo bi 
ketsii dzelo. Ne menoba phe nethoemiro se meli eha sonu wdh netho eh lhy dele 
deh. Ekhu le Risamo nhi kekho nimo she, neshyi kekho maha deh ketsii jelo 
hithre rd puenhi tenaah sekho kele thsii lo: “Anhi ketdyi chy e de eh kebeh nhie 
sezhie pfo kelele eh metso hi de, shysonii chy kemo elo wo kelele eh mese de,” 
shyrd keta lo. Tsiilo keje be ketsii chy, Risamo nii mhethsiih rd chy e de weh. 
Shiidzelo ekhu eh mepu hi. Setsa thsii kebeh thre ekhu mecyi wdh Risamo kie 
kiedithro elo Risamo eh mese. Shisonii puenhi kelele eh lisii rd nhejii mezhu dzii 
kelele bazhu loe chi, shird kekho deh meh. 


************ 
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Friendship Between Risamo and The Tiger 

Risamo was handsome, rich and also a good sportsman. Thus, many 
women became fans of him. Taking advantage of his popularity, he began to 
commit illicit relationships, not only with girls, but also with wives of many men 
Ultimately, he became a public nuisance. The villagers therefore had him ex¬ 
communicated and banished him from the village. Thereafter, he could not find a 
place to live in since no other village was ready to accept him. As he went on 
meditating, a thought came to him, “I will go to the tiger, offer him my friendship 
and then avenge the villagers.” He then sharpened his spear, dao, packed his meal 
and went to the thick forest in search of the tiger. He went on calling out the 
tiger, “Ekhu-o , ekhu-o”, whenever he reached the peak of any hill. At last, the 
tiger responded him, “We-y” from a distant area. “I want to develop a friendship 
with you, that is why I was in search of you. Will you be my friend?” asked 
Risamo. “Okay!” agreed the tiger. Risamo then proceeded towards the direction 
where the tiger responded him and reached a very secured cave where he found 
the tiger waiting for him. 

Risamo and the tiger began to chat, relating their grievances, miseries 
and other experiences in life; shared the food, and thus became good friends. 
Each day they would go out hunting and when they killed an animal, the tiger 
would eat raw meat, while Risamo would cook them and then eat. Once the tiger 
tasted the meat cooked by Risamo and said, “Oh, My friend, your preparation is 
very tasty.” 

One morning, Risamo challenged the tiger for a game. “My friend 
(Athra-o), shall we have a competition today?” he asked. The tiger agreed. “We 
will try to break this rope (known as tehtrorho, a variety of very tough rope) that 
is reaching from the cave to the top of the tree,” challenged Risamo. “Okay! You 
try first,” replied the tiger. “No, you try first,” said Risamo. With his utmost 
strength the tiger bit the rope again and again till he was completely exhausted. 
As he went on biting the rope with all his might, his lips also began bleeding 
owing to the rubbing of the rope. Finally, the tiger surrendered. “Oh, My friend, 
its very tough, I could not succeed, you try,” said the tiger. As he was fully 
exhausted, the tiger went and sat down watching his friend imaging how he 
would succeed (a somewhat underestimating his friend). Risamo then took out 
his dao and chopped it off with one stroke. The tiger was amazed and at the time 
same time felt depressed as he realized that he was no match for his friend. 

After that, they began to discus about taking revenge for each other. 
“Athra-o, what are you afraid of most?” asked Risamo. The tiger replied, “What I 


4 In Khezha, they use the suffix -o for calling men. Similarly, men utter “we-y” for 
response and women use ha-o. 
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am actually afraid of are those two boars, the husband and the wife. Both of them 
would come and attack me as soon as they heard my sound.” So the tiger and 
Risamo began scheming to take revenge on them. “Let us go to a place where we 
can see each surrounding. You climb up on a tree! I will be below you with mv 
spears ready. You could then begin making noises.” Risamo suggested “Okay'” 
replied the tiger. The plan was put into action. Risamo and the tiger thus 
positioned themselves. As the tiger made noises, the two boars came rushing and 
surrounded the tree. Risamo threw a spear and hit one of the boars. He then took 
out another spear and hit the other one, too, straight on the target. Likewise both 
the boars were killed at the spot without much effort. The tiger was so relieved 
and was grateful to his great friend. 

o , , , N ° w ’ 11,111 of the t ‘8 er t0 hel P his friend take revenge. So he 

asked his friend if there were any problems with him. Risamo then related the 
story of how he was banished by his villagers from the village and the reason of 
why he went in search of him for friendship. The tiger assured him of executing 
the task withm whatever his capacity was. They then marched to the village 
When they reached the village, they heard some boys and girls singing and 
pounding zathobe paddies of zatho ’ as per the tradition in a house. So they crept 
towards that direction and finally reached the location. There, they saw a large 

pig sleeping under the eaves of the host’s house. Risamo said, “Athra-o I will 
be watching here, you go and grab that pig!” As the tiger grabbed the pig, it 
squealed loudly and all the boys who heard the pig squealing went out and 
attacked the tiger with their pounding-sticks. Risamo then jumped in making the 
war cry kuku” took position with his spear and defended the tiger. The boys 
and all those who were there ran away hither and thither out of fear and shock 

After that, the entire village gathered and discussed what the 
consequence would be saying; “Now the great tiger and Risamo have become 
friends. There is thus no way for us to live in peace any more. The best option is 
to reconcile and request Risamo to come back to the village and live with us ” 
Accordingly, the village elders went to the forest and requested Risamo to come 
back to the village. Initially, Risamo was unwilling to reconcile because the 
humiliation matted upon him by the village was too much for him to bear with. 
Moreover, it was too difficult for him to part away from his friend. But due to 
unrelenting requests of the villagers he could not resist any further. So finally he 
agreed to go back home. 


Zatho is a name of feast offered to the village by rich people. By offering this feast to 
the village they earned certain entitlement for wearing a certain designated clothes and 
also a certain style of house. For the preparation of the feast the host would engaged boys 

and girls 1o pound sufficient quantily of paddies for making hazhu 'rice-beer' and rice to 
feed the guest in the feast. 



Bibliography 

Since it was too much for both the tiger and Risamo to part away from 
each other, they made a vow. “We will never die unnoticed from each other. 
Therefore if oneof us is going to die, we would send a message to each other 
before we die. One day Risamo became seriously sick and was about to die. So 
he sent a message to the tiger. As soon as he received the message, the tiger went 
to the village and met Risamo under the eaves of his house. Both of them wept 
and as they wept, they let their tears drop on to the paw of each other. Finally 
they separated. J ’ 


************ 
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hazhu, 12, 29,31,40, 66, 275. 

Hutton, 1, 2, 4, 5. 

Hyman, 85. 

imperative. 111, 118, 145, 169-71,225, 
231,239-40. 

inflected, inflection, 149, 256. 
instrumental case, 111, 112, 257, 258, 
264-65, 268. 

interrogative, 82, 95,98-99, 146-49, 

164, 

167, 172, 175, 180-90, 228, 231, 2 34, 
235-6, 250. 

Japanese, 44, 116. 

Johnstone, 25. 

Kabura, 13. 

Kami, 3. 

Kapfo, 88, 118. 

Khezhakenoma, 3. 

Khezhanuokhro, 13. 

Khonoma, 1. 
kiela, 41, 64. 

Kohima, 1. 


Konyak, 11. 

Kdza, 1, 12. 

Kozhanothrd, 12-13. 

Kuzhami, Kuzhale 1. 
lateral, 69-71. 
labial(lised), 78, 83. 

Leshemi, 13. 

Letromi(Lekromi), 5, 13, 84. 
lexical, 85, 86, 88, 118, 120, 141, 143, 
144,150,151, 195, 199, 206, 256-7. 
.Lotha, 117. 
low vowel, 65-6. 

Lyons, 153,169. 

Manipur, Manipuri, 2-3, 6, 116-7. 

Mao, 116. 

Marrison, 1,6. 

Matisoff, 1. 
masculine, 65, 92-5. 

Melomi, Melole, 3-4. 

Mesulumi, 45. 
metal plate, 5. 

metalwork, 7, 8, 16, 38,40, 43, 63, 67. 
Methrore, 4, 55. 
metshii rokwe, 11. 
mid vowel, 69-76. 

Mishmi, 117. 

Mising, 117. 

mithun, 7, 12, 17, 19,26, 39, 40. 
modifier, 91, 118, 122-25, 126, 131, 
151-6, 

229-32, 242. 

Mongoloid, 2. 

monosyllabic word, 83, 84, 121, 217, 
225. 

moon, 10, 13-15,59, 66. 
music, 32-33. 

Naga, 1-6, 11-12, 21, 26, 51, 60, 61, 65, 

66 , 

91, 116, 117, 124. 

Nagaland, 2, 3. 

Nakau, 149,. 

Napoli, 232. 

nasal, 69, 70-71, 77, 78. 

negative, 127, 128, 141, 145, 178, 198- 

203. 
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neuter, 92-93. 

nominal(isation), 96, 106, 123.143,240. 

nominalizer, 241. 

non-human noun, 92. 

non-tone language, 85. 

notional, 169, 172-74. 

noun, 83, 89, 91, 91-94, 149, 150, 211, 

217- 

20, 222-24, 229, 231, 241-49, 250, 256, 
67. 

number: 

dual, 95, 103, 186; 
plural, 95, 98, 103-4, 123, 186; 
singular, 95-96, 98, 103, 186. 
unspecific human, 95, 103. 
numeral, 103-4, 106-8, 243, 248, 270. 
open class of word, 116, 117, 144. 
open syllable language, 79, 83. 
ornament, 7, 19-20. 
paleolithic stone seat, 5. 

Palmer, 169. 

particle, 118-19, 128, 134, 143, 144-49, 

187, 

188, 190, 191-95, 198,-99, 202, 229,- 
31,250, 256, 257, 266. 

patient, 242, 260, 261, 262, 268. 
Pfutsero, 2. 

Phek, 2. 

Philippine Islands, 6. 

Pike, 85. 

pitch, pitch level, 32, 85-90. 

Pomai, 3, 4, 60. 

Prasad, 117. 
pronoun: 

interrogative pronoun, 95, 98- 
99, 

186-90, 

personal pronoun, 95-6, 101 
possessive pronoun, 95, 101-2. 
reflexive pronoun, 95, 101. 
relative pronoun, 95, 99-100, 
252-55. 

religion: 

animism, 51. 
engu, 51-53. 


kehnii, 1, 12,51,54, 55,61, 
64; 

kepolinyU, 55; 
lenyti, 55-56; 

mehni, 14, 27, 32, 54,-55, 59, 
61 ; 

mewd, 14, 55-59, 60; 
prophet, prophetess, 12, 51-2, 
56. 

rokwe, rokwewe, rokwesu, 10, 

11,51,52,53; 

rdmi, 51; 

Sastry, 117. 

Schuh, 85. 

'Serna, 116. 

semantic, 85, 91,113, 120, 124, 128, 
134, 137, 139, 144, 150, 159, 162, 194, 
204, 211, 225, 229, 232, 256, 257, 265, 
266. 

Semitic, 51. 

sentential construction, 94, 104, 241, 
249. 

Shakespear, 6. 

Singh, 117. 
single articulation, 83. 

Stiqa, Siiqami, Siiqale, 4, 32. 
sonorant, 69-70. 
spatial, 96, 97,211,260. 

Sreedhar, 116. 
star, 15. 

sun, 10, 14-15, 17,38, 56, 67. 
summation, 107-8. 

syllable, syllabic, 1, 79, 83-4, 86, 88-90. 
Syntactic relation, 91, 106, 113, 118, 
120, 122, 134, 144, 149, 152,204,211, 
229, 256-8, 260, 266, 276. 

Tangkhul, 116. 
tathu, 29. 

temporal, 150-5,158-9,211. 

Tepfumi, Tepfule, 3-4. 

Tenyimia, Tenyidia, Tenyimi, Tenyile, 

4. 

tetrasyllable, 84-85. 
thazd, 23, 24. 
thief, 60. 
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thozo, 10, 66. 

Tibet, 6. 

Tibeto-Burman, 116-7, 
tone: 

falling tone, 85; 
high tone, 86-88; 
level tone, 69, 85; 
low tone, 86-87; 
mid tone, 86-90, 153; 
primary tone, 86. 
rising tone, 85; 
restricted, non-restricted tone, 
language, 85-86; 
static tone language 85; 
tone language, 83; 
universal tone rule, 85. 
traiiro, traiirono, 3. 
trill, 69-71, 
trisyllabic, 84. 

Ukhrul, 2. 

underlying form, 224, 237, 239, 267-8. 
verb: 

action verb, 120, 136, 138, 

222 ; 

auxiliary, 134, 141-44, 151, 


causal, causative, 119-121, 
134, 

137-41,223,231,264; 
intransitive verb, 119, 122, 

134-5, 

241. 

motion verb, 134-35, 136-37; 
principal verb, 119, 134-5, 

231. 

transitive, 119, 122, 134, 135, 

242. 

vedic literature, 6, 65. 
velar sound, 69, 70-71, 77, 82-83. 
vowel, 3, 69-71, 77-8, 83, 86-88, 94-5, 
140, 

147, 178, 188,217. 

war, warfare, 7, 9-12, 16, 32, 37, 59-60, 
67. 

warrior, 7, 10, 11, 21, 54. 

weapon, 7-9, 53. 

weaving, 37, 40, 54. 

wood and woodwork, 7, 8, 16, 17-9, 23, 

25, 

27-8, 32-3, 38-40, 43, 44, 56, 63. 
Zhamai, 60. 

Zhesami, 3. 
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